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ABSTRACT 



An instructional change model, known as OSSI 
(Organizing for Social Science Improvement) which helps small rural 
school administrators and teachers learn about, respond to,^ and 
effectively adapt new ideas 'to local instructional settings, is 
described. The OSSI project was, begun in 1979, when 29 districts in 
east Texas had documented student and program needs in social 
studies, citizenship, free enterprise, and career education but 
lacked resources to undertake the development of a K-12 social 
studies/citizenship curriculum. The resources that they pulled 
together comprise this publication, of which there are many parts. 
The bulk of the publication cont;ains the instructional management 
system (IMS) developed to encourage curriculum coordination across 
the 12 grades. Ten core concepts are identified. A K-:12 scope and 
sequence indicating subjects and objectives for each grade level are 
provided. Instructional materials and learni^ng activities are coded 
to each objective. Mastery tests are provided. Other resources 
contained in the publication include a list of teacher competencies, 
a resource bibliography, a needs assessment and evaluation guide, and 
a discussion of change models. (RM) 
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BLUEPRINT OF CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS: 
^ CUi^RICULUM CHANGE MODEL 



Since the m1d. I960' s nearly all efforts at improv- 
ing Instructional programs have suffered from a curricu- 
lum developer's bias, a bias that has led many who are 
trying to Improve currlcular programs to ask the i-rong 
questions and to emphasiz'e the wrong parts of the com- 
plicated process of instructional change. If instruction 
is to Improve, ther^ must be educators who value and 
understand the Instructional change processes.^ 

Instructional change theory and research is available, yet, 
few workable change models are understood or used by small school 
administrators and teachers. 2 The overemphasis on diffusion ideas 
Without adequate regard for Instructional change processes had re- 
sulted in masses of paper products shelved in curriculum libraries 
and school filing cabinets. Successful instructional change models 
must begin with teacher and administrator practices as they exist 
in a particular setting. Effective curriculum change is a complex, 
long term process that includes, but is larger than, the selection 
of existing curriculum products. To learn about change processes, 
administrators and teachers must actively experience personal cha^.ge 
It Is thb conviction of the author that simultaneous attention to 
both the personal and operational dimensions of any change or 
program alteration assists administrators and teachers in creatinq, 
experiencing, and understanding instructional change roles ard 
orocesses . 

DtFINIT ION OF TERMS 

OSSI (Organizing for Social Science I^norovenient ; is ae'^ned 
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— ^as a sensitive mechanism by which small school administrators and 
educators are able to both respond to changing conditions and adapt 
effectively. The mechanism includes a change process which allows 
small school educators exposure to knowledge about change processes 
as well as tools with which they can engage in positive interven- 
tion with students. 

Innovation 1s defined as a "process or product that is new to 
the-'potential user."^ 

Concern is defined as "a composite description of various mo- 
tivations, perceptions, attitudes, feelings, and mental gyrations 
experienced by a person in relation to an innovation. 

Change facilitation is defined by Gene Hall as the persons who 
assist teachers innovate. The persons include prircipals, superin- 
tendents, deans, curriculum consultants. National Diffusion Network 
facilitators, and linking agents. 5 

Stages of Concern about the innovation include feelings, per- 
spectives and attitudes as they consider,' approach and implement 
the innovation. 6 

EXISTING CHANGE MODELS 

It is generally recognized that change occurs slowly and new 
ideas must be accepted and internalized before they are useful. 
In addition, curriculum planners during the late 1960's and early 
1970's discovered that dealing with the process of change is as 
important as dealing with the substance of change. They discovered 
that change not only occurs, but the pace of change has increased 
and continues to accelerate. Recognizing tnis phenomenon, the 
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iniMal thrust of curriculum planners emphasized methods of assist- 
ing schools in adopting change. The second wave of curriculum 
woriers assisted schools in developing environments which were re- 
ceptive to change. Ideas such as networking, organizational develop 
ment Identifying promising practices linkage, and problem-solving 
surfaced repeatedly in the literature. Characteristics of success- 
ful change were even identified. That is, meaningful change occur- 
red when the individual school was the target unit. There needed 
to be a focus on rtveloping conscious problem-solving abilities of 
the staff, open cmtnuni cati on and participatory decision-making, 
early goal 1 dentHcation and clarification, and linkages to re- 
sources outside 'C school boundaries. 

■ THANGE MOD' 

To better derstand the instructional change model for small 
school adminisitors, a comparison of two fundamentally different 
change models necessary. The first model is the traditional 
discrepancy cf^e model presented by Robert Fox.^ The contrasting 
model Is the icerns Based-Adopting Model (CBAM)^ developed a 
the Univer-^itf Texas Research and Pevelopment Center. Steps 
In the discrecy model address program changes, and the CBAM is 
oroposed foricking people conctrns and chnges. The discrepancy 
model should used to identify and develo end products related 
to the progr Products such as the instructional management 

*-,me te.r sourcebooks, job description manuals, job proce- 
dures manuaand other consumable products might be developed 
and used byi ni s trators , teachers, non.- instructi onal staff and 
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others (I.e. students) working cooperatively. The CBAM change model, 
on the other hand, becomes the change model proposed by the author 
to plan experiences and monitor the people changes using the Stages 
of Concern (ScC) instrument. The effectiveness of the products 
developed would be measured by the CBAM Level of Use (LoU) instrument. 

A comparison ^^f the assumptions of both change models the 
discrepancy and CBAM will further clarify the basic distinctions 
of the two change models under discussion. The primary assumption 
of the discrepancy model is that the group to be involved w^ith the 
change and the group that will use the instructional products should 
be actively involved in determining the instructional products which 
should exist, in determining the instructional products which cur- 
rently exist, and in determining which specific products should be 
designed to rectify the current gaps in the program. 

The twelve steps in the discrepancy model are delineated below: 



Strategy 

1. Self assessment-under- 
standing the strenghts 
and weaknesses of the cur- 
rent progr'im. 



2. Co I lection of "new" 
materi al s . 



3. Review of schools' 
Curriculum Guidelines , 
policy and procedure 
manua 1 s . 



Resources 

NCSS Self Assess- 
ment Inventory 



•Publishers, cur- 
rucu 1 um deva 1 opers , 
administrator as- 
sociations 

TEA Curriculum 
Fr amewor ks and 
publ i cations , 
NCSS Social Studies 
Curri cul um Gui de- - 
1 i nes 



Personnel 

Sel ec ted commi ttee 
might include the 
following: coor- 
dinator, teachers , 
admi ni s trators , 
parents, and stu- 
dents . 

Superintendent, 
orincipal, central 
office staff 



Commi ttee from 
Step 1 



4. Establishment of 
priority goals to the 
revised program. 

5. Development of a 
self study analysis 
Instrument designed to 
determine the priorities 
of the district. 

6. Analysis of group/ 
product/or policy chosen 
for study. 



7. Prel imi nary 
of material s. 



sel ec 1 1 on 



8. Train in 
ma ter f a 1 s . 



use of 



9. Plan evaluation 
pilot program. 



for 



10. Pilot program 
eva 1 ua ti on . 



and 



11. Final 
matiiri al s 



selection of 



Results of self- 
assessment reactions 
to guidelines 

TEA Accre<4i tati on 
study procedure or 
Southern Association 
Self Study Procedure 



Self-developed analy- 
sis instrument from 
Step 5 / 

Results of analysis 
and list of goa 1 s 
from Step 4 



Curr 1 cu 1 um 
ers and/^r 



devel op- 
publ 1 si. ers 



Tool to be based on 
expected outcomes 
from Step 4 



Selected materials 
and tool developed 
in Step 9 



Resul ts 
program 



of .pilot 
eval uation 



Same as above 



Same a: above 



Same as above 



Same as above 



Admi ni s trators , 
teacher to be 
1 nvol ved in the 
pilot program 

Devel opers , 
publ i shers , 
coordi na tors , 
teachers, admin- 
1 strator , and- 
non-instructional 
personne 1 

Admi ni strator , 
teachers , non- 
Ins true ti ona 1 
personnel 

Committee from 
Step 1 



12. Disseininstion of 
program res u 1 1 s 



Final report 



Same as above 



EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING 
LINKING INDIVIDUAL OR JUP INTENTIONS 10 SKILLED ACTION 
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Questions to be answered by staff involved in the Fox dis 



crepancy model are these: 



1. Why>do we want change? 

2. WheriB does the impetus for change come from? 

3. Has evidence of weakness been demonstrated in the current 
program? 

4. What has been the specific reaction of teachers, parents,, 
and students to the current program? 

5. Has the desire been expressed to try some other specific 
approaches or programs? 

5. What were the reasons given? 

7. What benefits do we expect from this change? 

8. What are we doing now? 

9. [k) we really know what we have been doing? ^ 

10. Are we aware 'of our weaknesses in certain areas so that 
we will not be condemned to repeat our mistakes? 

11. How much of our present programs and practices do we want 
to keep? / 

12. Are there any areas in which we have been especially 
successful ? 

13. Is there a certain type of student with whom we have 
been especially jsuccessful? 

14. Are there administrators who have developed particularly 
innovative and successful programs? 

15. What resources do we have immediately available? 

16. Are there interested and active teachers who will take 
the lead in carrying through the new program? 

17. What kinds of multi-media materials and equipment do we 
have aval 1 abl e? 

18. What kinds of supervisory assistance can we make available 
to teachers? 

19. How much time, money, and effort are we willing to invest? 

20. Are we wil'nng to arrange time for teacher workshops? 

21. Where can we go to get help? 

22. Is there a state social studies consultant or coordinator 
who can provioe us with services, materials, and resources 

23. Is there a school of education in the area which has a 
curriculum materials center or curriculum library that we 
may use? 

24. Are there profes sors> at nearby colleges who would be 
interested in working with us? 

25. Is it possib-le to arrange with a nearby university to con- 
duct summer workshops or given s pe'^c i a 1 i zed courses for 
teachers? 

26. Are there schools currently involved in innovative pro- 
grams which -we may visit? 

27. Has the state or local administrative organization identi- 
fied principalis who have expertise in new programs^ 

28. How shall support for the new program be oDtair.ed? 



29. What measures do we need to take to obtain thj support 
and active participation of parents, teachers, students 
and community? 

30. When do we begin to enlist such support? 

31. When do we wane to begin this new program? 

32. How much time will we need for pre-planning, educating 
teachers in the use of new techniques, ordering materials, 
and rescheduling of activities? 

33. How shall we begin this program? 

34. Who roust approve the changes advocated? 

35. How are decisions relating to the proposed changes made? 

36. Shall we begin one grade at a time? 

37. School-wide? 

38. District-wide? ^ , . , 

39. Shall it begin ojily in the classes of teachers who volunteer? 

40. Shall It be a mandated program? 

A similar discr?pancy model, is utilized by Texas schools 
through the accredl tat'i on process required by the Texas Education 
Agency. 

The assumption of the CBAM model, on the other hand, suggest 
that change is a process, not an event. According to the CBAM model, 
instructional change is accomplished by individuals, not institu- 
tions. Change is a highly personal experience, and change entails 
developmental growth in both feelings about and skills in using 
new programs. 

It has been recognized that effective curriculum change is a 
complex, long-term process. Existing research at the University of 
Texas Research and Development Center indicates that three to five 
years are necessary for successful implementation of any innovation. 9 
Research also indicates that the order o'- presentations about the 
innovation is critical. The mandates of legislation, policy makers, 
or administrative decisions (events, if you will) do not cause 
change. People need time to undei-stand. accept, and i nte'-'^a 1 1 ze 
the new Idea and cnange. 
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A second assumption about CBAM Is that the change process Is 
experienced by Individual persons rather than Institutions or 
schools- Unless the people within schools change, it is irrational 
to expect organizational change. Because change is a highly per- 
sonal experience, attention must consistently be directed toward 
tracking each participant's satisfactions, frustrations, concerns, 
motivations, and perceptions. 

The final CBAM assumption stresses change as a developmental 
process which involves both feelings of participants as well as the 
level cf skin each individual possesses relative to a particular 
innovation . 

Seven Stages of Concern have been identified through the 
CBAM model w^ich assist the innovator n tracking the "people 
dimension." These stages are outlined in Figure 1. 

TYPICAL EXPRESSION OF CONCERN ABOUT THE INNOVATION 



Stages of Concern 



Re r ocusi ng 



5 Col laborat 



Oef ini ti ons 



The focus is on exploration 
of more universal benefits 
from the Innovation, in- 
cluding the possibility of 
major changes or replace- 
ment with a more powerful 
alternative. individuals 
had definite ideas about 
alternatives to the prosed 
or existing ^orm of the 
innovation. 

The focus is on coordination 
and cooperation with others 
regarding use of the innova- 
tion. 



Expressions of 
Concern 

I have some ideas 
about something 
that would work 
even better . 



I am concerned 
wi th rel a t i ng wha t 
I am doing with 
what other teachers 
are doing. 
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stages of Concern 



Definitions 



Express 1 ons of 
Concern 



Consequence 



Management 



Personal 



InformatTonal 



Attention focuses on Impact 
of the Innovation on students 
In his/her Immediate sphere 
of Influence. The focus is 
on relevance of the Innova- 
tion for students, rfaluation 
of student outcomes, includ- 
1 ng performance and competen- 
cies, and changes needed to 
Increase student outcomes. 

Attention Is focused on the 
processes and tasks of using 
the innovation and the best 
use of Information and re- 
resources. Issues related 
to efficiency, organizing, 
managing, scheduling, and 
time demands are utmost. 

Individual is certain about 
the demands of the innova- 
tion, his/her Inadequacy to 
meet those demands, and his/ 
her own role with theJnnova- 
tion. This includes analy- 
sis of his/her role in re- 
lation to the reward struc- 
ture of the organization, 
decision making and consid- 
eration of potential con- 
flicts with exi sti ng 
structures or personal 
commi tmen t . Financial or 
status Implications of the 
program for self and col- 
leagues may also be re- 
flected. 

A general awareness of the 
innovation ana^nterst in 
learning more detail about 
it is indicated. T^e person 
seems to be unworried about 
himself/herself In relation 
to the innovation. She/he 
is interested in substantive 



the i nnova t i on 
manner such as 



^ n 



aspects of 
a sel f 1 ass 
general cha r acte'-i s t i cs , ef- 
fects, and requirements for 
use. 



How is my use af- 
fecting students? 



I seem to be 
spendi:ig al 1 
my time getting 
materials ready. 



How will using it 
affect me? 



I wou id like to 
know nore about 



1 1 
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stages of Concern 



Definitions 



Expression of 
Concern 



Awareness Little concern about or in- I am not concern- 
volvement with the innova- ed about It (the 
tion Is Indicated. Innovation), 



Figure 1: Stages of ConcernlO 

In summary, practical suggestions on accompl i s h i ng i ns t ruct 1 onal 
changes are often difficult to locate in the literature. Yet, basic 
principles regarding educational innovation exist. Change should 
bt rational, responsible, and developed in a meaningful context 
with definite goals in mind. The change should be purposeful and 
systematic, and it shouid be related to needs of persons and insti- 
tutions. Diffusion should also be a process that allows educational 
consumers to make intelligent choices. Finally, decisions about 
change should Involve all those peg^sons to be affected by the 
Innovation. 

Recent efforts in conceptualizing educ.^. tional change models 
^.uggest that something is amiss with traditional planning models 
such as the discrepancy model. Management Obj ecti ves ; Simulation 
Models; Program Planning, Budgeting Systems, and Zero Based Bud- 
geti ng . ^ 1 / 

The OSSI change model is an eclecticjjj^el . It incoroorates 
(1) a product development change model (the discrepancy Tiode! by 
Fox); (2) a people-o»^iented change mode^ (the CBAM); and (3) a 
loosely coupled organization change model (regional education 
serv ice centers ) . 
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Education Service Centers can best be theoretically described ' 
and conceptually depicted as loosely coupled systems. Loose coupl- 
Ing is similar to, but not synonymous with, concepts of ^Qitnectlon , 
link, or 1 nterdepencence. Loose coupling Is different ir> that, 
while interaction between the loose coupling agencies enables the 
service agency to be more responsive, it still allows the ' recei vi ng 
agency its own autonomy in final decisions about services. The 
loose coupling concept also fosters images of long or sfiort term 
service alliance and flexibility. These are potentially crucial 
properties of the "glue" that holds loosely coupled systems to- 
gether. Finally, the coupling concept Implies that organization 
building blockrs (ESC services) may be "grafted" onto receiving 

agency or severed from it with relatively Httle d^stiH-b^m;^ -t4X- 

either the ESC or ,he locaT school. 

There are several characteristics of loosely coupled systems 
which allow for both standardization of services and localized 
adaptation of each service the agency provides. The first charac- 
teristic of a loosely coupled system is that such an organization 
allows some portions of the service agency to exist along tr-Jition- 
al patterns- while encouraging, or at least allowing, other parts of 
the agency to experiment with new services or approaches to delivery 
of services. 

A loosely coupled organization provides a sensitive inechanism 
which is perceptual in nature. That is, the loosely coupled service 
agency may simultaneously collect and analyze quantitative data 
while at. the same time preserving many independent sensing elements 
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(consultants, advisory ccM;ncils, etc.) therefore, ine service agency 
(ESC) will know the receiving agency's environments (schools, cam- 
puses within districts, and community). By providing ongoing per- 
ceptual data collection, the agency can more localize educational 
adaptations by receiving agencies through swift, economic, cost- 
effective means. 

Another characteristic of a loosely coupled system is the 
ability of the system to readily identify trouble spots at the 
local level. If there is a breakdown of one portion of a service 
or educational problem, the breakdown can be sealed off from other 
portions of the service organization. Also, loosely coupied sys- 
tems allow for increases in "he feelings of effectiveness of auton- 

__Mliiu^_£e^ agencies. Finally, loosely coupled systems tend 

to be less expensive to operate in some service areas (low people/ 
low task), but many appear to be non-rational systems of fund 
allocation in other service areas (high people/low task). However, 
high people/low task oriented services are often critical to ef- 
fective overall service delivery. The nature and Intensity of the 
coupling may serve to create or dissolve elements which fit the 
cultural, educational and political boundaries of the educational 
environment at any one time. That is, elements may appear, merge, 
or become separated depending upon the needs of individuals, groups, 
or organizations needing service at any point in time. 

The OSSI change model, then, is an eclectic model which ad- 
dresses itself first and foremost to acquainting small school ad- 
ministrators and teachers with current instructional change models 
and their uses. Both technological and people changes are considered. 

erIc " 



Finally, OSSI attempts to have the lartlcipant.s experience both 
the steps in the discrepancy model and the Stages of Concern of 
the CBAM model. If both are understood and internalized, OSSI 
change model will be unique and useful because it is practical. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS 

OSSI instructional change model has implications for policy 
makers concerned with small schools in areas of (1) inservice, 
(2) people change, (3) student instruction, (4) non-instructional 
personnel practices, and (5) curriculum document development. 
1 ) Inservice Implications ^ 

Meaningful inservice Includes planned activities designed to 
produce new and/or inproved performances in job assignment?. Mean- 
ingful Inservice also Incorporates the production of curriculum 
material which is useful orv the job. Improved performance in job 
assignment and communication related to information dissemination 
of Information are, likewise, characteristics of effective in- 
service as detailed by the Texas Education Agency in A Guide to 
Better Inservice Educational Programs in Texas (1980). OSSI 
participants' experiences tie directly to sel f -identi f i ed compe- 
tencies as well as provide for improvement in individual performances 
in the production of both new, practical curriculum products and 
improved knowledge and techniques directly related to job assign- 
ments. The OSSI mechanism provides links to organizational needs 
(school district status) and to individual needs (teacher growth). 
The OSSI mechanism becomes a model not only for social studies 
educator's instructional improvement but for curricular change in 
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any subject area. Inservice becomes both cost effective yet mean- 
ingful to both school administrators and individual teachers. 

2) People Change Implications 

Examination of people changes as measured by the Concerns 
Based Adoption Model Stages of Concern Instruments^ is hypothesized 
to reflect increasingly higher levels of concern progressing from 
unrelated concerns to concerns about Self to task concerns to 
student impact concerns. Successful change agents have discov- 
ered that people change cannot be engineered by outside agents. In 
fact, people change can occur only through: 

timely provision of affective experiences 
and cognitive resources can provide the 
grist for concerns arousal and resolution, 
thereby facilitating the development of 
higher level concerns. 

OSSI change mechanism is deemed successful when the administra- 
tors move toward openness to new ideas, an awareness of curriculum 
alternatives, an increased sense of security, a willingness of the 
participant to experiment, and a system o^ support for the innova- 
tion. Once a participant experiences himself as possessing these 
characteristics, he is. for all practical pu;)Oses. a school based 
change agent. The implication this has for altering the base of 
resistance to curriculum change at the local level is potentially 
worthy of examination. 

3) Stud ent Instruction Impli cation 

Few small schools have had administrators and teachers working 
with 1 nstructi bn-by-objecti ves and classroom management tied to 
instructional management systems. The OSSI mechanism not only 
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Introduces teachers and central office administrators to instruc- 
tional management systems, but allows them to cooperatively build 
a system which meets the unique needs of their students. Improved 
student scores on both criterion referenced and normative refer- 
enced tests should result. 

4) Curriculum Document Developm ent and Implications 

Development of sophisticated curriculum materials has not 
occured frequently in small schools, for teachers had limited time, 
skills, and resources for such undertakings. By pooling resources 
across schools, however, the small schools are able to engage in 
training, encounter qualified curriculum experts, and experience 
the improvement in their own skills as they design and pilot 
materials they cooperatively build. By sharing these documents 
at state and national professional meetings, the small school 
educators are able to internalize the meaning and sophistication 
0^ the products they have collectively produced. 
Summary 

In sum. many small schools have found that state requirements 
and mandates are inadequately m^t because their existing personnel 
are ncft sufficiently trained to build the curriculum document, in- 
fused lesson plans, handle non- i ns true t i ona 1 personnel training, 
and design instructional management systems required for appropriate 
instruction and personnel management in today's cofnplex schools. 
OSSI can become the mechanism through which small school adminis- 
trators and teachers are able to learn about, respond to, and ef- 
fectively adapt new ideas to local instructional settings. OSSI, 
in sum, is a small school instruction change model for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

« 19 
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INTROD 

Studies/Citizenship teachers in rural areas have identi- 
fied ao locate a bank of generic teacher competencies as well 
as prareadings and training suggestions which might serve to 
assistn areas of concern. This is the purpose of the OSSI 
Source 

Sone is a listing of social studies teacher competencies 
develothe Minnesota Department of Education and used by ten 
statesding Texas, in the Multi-State Consortium on Performance 
Based Education. It can be used as an assessment instrument 
for inl and group needs of social studies teachers. 

Stwo is an outline of the social studies competencies. 
Listedeach competency are the suggested readings from the 
Nationcil for Social Studies journal and bulletins. These 
sourcehe final result of teachers in the field critiquing 
readin choosing those that offered the most practical (from 
a claseachers viewpoint) assistance to personal competency 
devel 0 

Sthree of the OSSI Sourcebook is a practical tool for 
use inssessment and/or personal growth programs. This source- 
book ided to provide a guide for growth over a period of weeks 
or mond districts are encouraged to modify the list of com- 
petenc read i ngs to meet their local needs. 

flings are identified by article title* and either the 
Nationcil for Social Studies publication number, or the identi- 
fying and issue number of the NCSS journal Social Ed'ication , 
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Social Studies Teacher Competencies* 



DEMONSTRATES BEHAVIOR IN CLASSROOM 
AND OTHER TEACHING SITUATIONS TO 
FACILITATE PUPILS' DEVELOPMENT TO- 
WARD COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE GOALS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree. Agree, No 
Opinion. Disagree. Strongly 
Di sag ree 



1. Uses a clearly thought-out rationale 
to guide his selection of objectives, 
learning experiences, and teaching 
strategies, and evaluation procedures. 

2. Focuses upon significant and feas- 
ible objectives and helps pupils 
identify objectives for their 

1 earni ng . 

3. Creates a warm and open climate which 
facilitates student learning. 

4. Draws upon learning principles and 
knowledge o^ students to motivate 
them to active interest and partici- 
pation in class. 

5- Draws upon learning principles to 
effect behavioral change. 

6. Uses teaching and discussion stra- 
tegies appropriate to the purpose 
of a lesson or unit. 

7. Provides many opportunities for 
work in which pupils have a chance 
to work together to achieve common 
ends . 

8. Makes use in teaching of some con- 
ceptual or theoretical structure to 
help pupils gain more intellectual 
power or tools of analysis for 
examining new situations. Provides 
pupils with learning experiences and 
instructional materials which help 
them structure concepts and general- 
izations. 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



Uses content appropriate 
goa 1 s . 



to stated 



SA 



NO 



D SD 
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10. Uses a multimedia program with SA A NO D SO 
Instructional materials appropriate 

to goals and to the pupils in the 

class; does not rely upon one 

source of information for all pupils ^ 

all of the time. 

11. Uses learning experiences appropriate SA A NO 0 SD 
to the goal and to the pupils in a 

class. Varies within a clasps period* 
from day to day, and from orfe unit 

to another. » 

12. Uses varied evaluation techniques to SA A NO D SD 
provide feedback to pupils and their 

parents about pupils' progress and 
to the teacher about effectiveness 
of his/her teaching. Eval uates , f or 
all goals of teaching. 

13. Adjusts learning experiences and SA A NO D SD 
instructional materials to the 

general composition of^ the class 
and also to individual differences 
among pupils. 



2G 



II. DEMONSTRATES A KNOWLEDGE OF ALL OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AS DISCIPLINES, 
INCLUDING WAYS OF STRUCTURING. TYPES 
OF ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS ASKED. METH- 
ODS OF EXPLANATION USES, METHODS Of 
ADVANCING KNOWLEDGE , MAJOR COMPETING 
THEORIES.' THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
FIELDS, AND WAYS OF KEEPING CURRENT 
WITH DEVELOPMtNTS IN THE FIELD, TO- 
GETHER WITH THE ABILITY TO INTEGRATE 
AND APPLY THIS KNOWLEDGE TO THE DE-. 
VELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF CURRIC- 
ULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND TO THE CANDIDATE'S WORK IN THE 
CLASSROOM. 



lential Teacher Competency 
SHIngly Agree, Agree, Ho 
O^^ion, Disagree, Strongly 
D1 sagree 



Can explain' the char»cteri sti cs of SA 
social -science disciplines as 
disciplines. 

Demonstrates a broad understanding 
0* the different social' science 
disciplines and of their points of 
.ergence and divergence. 

Demonstrates knowledge of sources SA 

of information for keeping abreast 

of Changes in the social sciences 

and keeping informed about current ^ 

affairs. ^ 

Applies knowledge of the social SA 
sciences as he/she develo^^s and 
evaluates curriculum materials, 
unit and lesson plans, and instruc- 
tional materials, and as he/she 
works in' the classroom. 



NO 



NO 



NO 



D SO 



0 SO 



D SD 



NO 



D SD 




III. DEMONSTRATES THE SKILLS AND BEHAVIOURS 
WHICH HE SHOULS BE ABLE -TO HELP 
PUPILS DEVELOP, INCLUDING THOSt IN 
THE AREA OF HUMAN RELATIONS. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
Di sagree 



3. 



6. 

7. 



Is alert to incongruities, recognizes SA 
problems, and is concerned about them. 
Uses some problem solving model when 
faced with problems. Is both a 
creative and a critical thinker. 

Locates and gathers information SA 
effectively. 

Demonstrates the ability to con- SA 
ceptualize and draw inferences 
from data. 

Communicates effectively both orally SA 
and in writing. Is poised in many 
kinds of small and '•arge group 
situations. Demonstrates group 
process skills both as a leader and 
as a member of a group. 

Demonstrates Kuifian relations skills SA 
established as goals for pupils. 
A1 so ' demonstrates by various be- 
haviors that he valu»s human dignity. 

Demonstrates In varied way thit he/ SA 
she has a positive self-concept. 

Demonstrates in various ways that he/ SA 
she supports the process- va 1 ues need* 
ed in a democracy. 



NO 



D SD 



Demonstrates that he/she will act 
upon values; work out a rational 
and consistent value systenr. 

Demonstrates -in many ways that he/ 
she has a desire to learn and to 
think rationally. 



SA 



SA 



A ■ NO 



NO 



NO 



D SD 



D SO 



D SD 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 
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IV- DEMONSTRATES KNOWLEDGE OF PRINCIPLES 
OF LEARNING. INCLUDING BOTH COGN.I- 
TIVE AND AFFECTIVE LEARNING. ASOLES- 
CENT PSYCHOLOGY. INDIVIDUAL DIFFEREN- 
CES. AND SOCIAL STUDIES METHODS. 
CURRICULUM. AND MATERIALS OF INSTRUC- 
TION. TOGETHER WITH^THE ABILITY TO 
APPLY THIS KNOWLEDGE TO THE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EVALUATION OF TEACHING PLANS 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AS WELL 
AS IN CLASSROOM TEACHING AND OTHER 
WORK WITH PUPILS. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree 



1. Develops and acts upon a logically 
consistent rationale for teaching 
social studies in public schools. 
Can explain how such a rationale 
helps a teacher plan and teach. 

2. Can explain the Importance of objec- 
tives, states them clearly, and makes 
effective use of them in planning, 
teaching, and evaluating pupil 
progress . 

3. Adapt learning experiences, instruc- 
tional materials, and plans, to the 
maturity level and characteristics of 
a specific class as well as to the 
Individual differences within the 
class, including differences in 
interests, attitudes, personality 
characteristics, cognitive styles, 
previous cognitive learning abilities, 
and skil 1 s. 

4. Applies principles of learning and 
research findings on teaching strate- 
gies, including general strategies, 
discussion strategies and small- 
group processes in the selection and 
development of learning experiences, 
instructional materials, and teach- 

i ng plans. 

^5. Locates and developed instructional 
materials of various types, Uses 
specific criteria for evaluating 
and selecting or developing materials 
for specific purposes. 



SA 



NO D SD 



SA 



NO 



D SO 



SA 



NO D SO 



SA 



NO 



D' SD 



SA 



NO 



D SD 
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Plans effective lessons, units and 
courses. Can explain the importance 
of plans for an effective use of time 
'and for achieving goals. 

Locates and develops devices and 
instruments for evaluating progress 
toward different goals. 



I: 

V. DEMONSTRATES KNOWLEDGE OF WAYS OF 

USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN TEACH- 
ING. OF PROMOTING GOOD RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 
AND OF THE PROFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE 
TEACHER BEYOND THE CLASSROOM SITUA- 
TION TOGETHER WITH THE ABILITY TO 
APPLY THIS KNOWLEDGE TO WORK WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL. 



1. Identifies and can explain ways of 
using community resources to further 
achievement toward social studies 
goal s . 

2. Can explain the importance of effec- 
tive communication with parents and 
the community if a school is to be 
able to develop a strong educational 
program. Identifies and can explain 
ways of developing effective com- 
munication. 

3. Can explain ways of working with 
colleagues and administrators on a 
professional basis . 

4. identifies ways of providing for own 
professional growth. 



* . he Tasic Force to Study Programs leading to Certification for 
Teachers of Social Studies. 

Performance Education: Social Studies Teachers Competencies . 
MTnrresota Department of Education. Reprinted by the University 
of the State of t^ew York: The State Education Department 
Albany. 1973. , 

7 
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Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
. Disagree 



SA A NO D SD 



SA A NO D SD 



SA A NO D SD 



SA A NO D SD 



TEACHER AS CLASSR60rt MANAGER 



1.1 Development of Rationale 

a) "Six Problems for Social Studies in the 1980's" - 
Social Educat1on-Vol . 44. No. 7, pp. 561-568. 

b) "Recommendations for Improving Social Studies in the 
1980s" - Social Edur.ation-Vol . 44, No. 7, pp. 570-576. 

c) "Reaction to 'Social Roles' Proposal of Span" - 
Social Educatio'n-Vol . 44, No. 7, pp. 587-592, pp. 
652-653. 

1.2 Selecting Objectives 

a) "Social S-tudies for Young Children Identifying In- 
tellectual Goals-Reactions," Bulletin #53, pp. 170-178. 

b) "Regenerating the Social Studies from old Dirges to 
New Directions," Social Educati on-Vol . 44, No. 5, pp. 
370-374. 

1.3 Creation of Climate for Learning 

a) "Let's Get It Together: A Case for Integrated Teaming,' 
Bulletin *53, pp. 157-162. ^ 

b) "Helping Students Study and Understand Their Social 
Studies Textbooks," Bulletin #63, pp. 9-20. 

c) "Innovative Methods for Teaching About the Future," 
Bulletin #59, pp. 31-44. 

1.4 Learning Principles and Pupil Motivation 

a) "Individualized Instru-ction in the Social Studies: 
Yes" - Social Education-Vol . 44, No. 4, pp. 318-321. 

« 

b) "Individualized Instruction in the Social Studies: 
No" - Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 4, pp. 322-324. 

1.5 Learning Principles and Pupil Behavioral Change 

a) "Classroom Management in the Social $tudi e# C 1 ass" ^ 
National CounciTfor Social Studies (TiCSS) How To 

Do It Series 2, No. 7. 

b) "What We Don't Know About Teaching of Social Studies" 
Social Education-Vol. 45, No. 3, pp. 188-189. 
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c) "What We Know About Teaching Elementary Social Studies" 
Social Education - Vol. 45, No. 3, pp. 190-193. 

1.6 Teaching Strategies for Purpose of Lesson/Unit 

a) "The Imoortance of Learning Activities" Bulletin #53, 
pp. 37-43. 

b) "Question Games for Social Studies," Social Education - 
Vol. 45, No. 3, pp. 194-196, 

1.7 Making Group Work Actually Work 

a) "Teaching - Learning Activities in Energy Education," 
Social Education-Vol . 44, No. 4, pp. 266-270. 

bl "Population and Hawaii: A Case Study," Social Educa- 
tion-Vol. 45, No. 2, pp. 109-123. 

1.8 Theoretical or Conceptual Structures 

a) "Policy Concepts: Energizing Your Curricula," 
Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 4,*pp. 261-265. 

b) "Regenerating the Social Studies: From Old Dirges 

to New Directions," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 5, 
pp. 370-374. 

1.9 Linking Content to Goals 

a) "A Simulation to Launch: A Study of Law and Consume.r- 
ism;" Bui letin #53, pp. 112-117. 

b) "Australian Impressions of Social Studies Theory and^^ 
Practises in Secondary Schools in the United States," 
Social Education-Vol. 43, No. 4, pp. 291-295. 

1.10 How to Use Multimedia 

a) "Is There a Videodisc in Your Future." Social Education- 
Vol. 44, No. 7, pp. 641-642. 

b) "Pictures as Teaching Aids: Using the Pictures in 
History Textbooks," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 2, 
pp. 93-99. 

1.11 Creation of Varied Learning Experiences 

a) "Simulations, Games and Related Activities for Elemen- 
tary Classrooms," Bulletin #53, pp. 31-36. 

b) - "Modes of Instruction," Bulletin #62, pp. 34-40. 

' c) "Citizenship Education and the Slow Learner," Bulletin 
#52, pp. 74-92. 
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d) "Making the Social Studies Textbook a More Effective 
Tool for Less Able Readers," Bulletin #63, pp. 21-26. 

e) "Cultural Awareness Through Gaming," Social Education- 
Vol. 44, No. 7, pp. 627-629. 

1.12 Evaluation Techniques for Feedback 

a) "A Pictorial Measure of Adolescent Perceptions of the 
Police." Social Educati on-Vol . 44, No. 3, pp. 224-227, 248 

b) "A Guide to the Skill of Essay Construction in History," 
Social Education-Vol . 45, No. 3, pp. 178,-182. 

c) "How to Check on the Effectiveness of Your Activities," 
Social Education-Vol. 44. No. 7, pp. 624-627. 

d) "Graduation Competency Testing in the Social Studies: 
A Position Statement of the National Council for the 
Social Studies," Social Education-Vol. 43, No. 5, pp, 
367-371. 
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EACHER AS SUBJECT AREA SPECIALIST 



.1 Characteristics of Social Science Discipline 

a) "Learning About the World," Bulletin #47, pp. 5-44. 

b) "Essentials of the Social Studies," Social Education- 
Vol . 45, No. 3, pp. 163-164. 

.2 Convergence and Divergence of the Social Science Disciplines 

a) "Grow Old Along With Me," Social Education-Vol . 44, No. 
7, pp. 595-598. 

b) "A Framewo?-k for Social Science Education," Social 
Science Education Consortium #159. 

c) "Regenerating .the Social Studies: From Old Dirges to 
New Directions," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 5, pp. 
370-374. 

2.3 Sources of Information in the Social Sciences 

a) "The Future Field: We Have Met the Future and It Is 
Us," Bulletin #59. pp. 1-17. 

b) "Censorship: Does Anybody Care?" Social Education- 
Vol. 43, No. 4, pp. 304-309. 

2.4 Application of Social- Science Information 

a) "Children Becoming Citizens," Bulletin #58, pp. 40-54. 
bO "Premises for Law," Bulletin #53, pp. 106-111. 

c) "Implementing Social Studies Objectives: A Critical 
Assessment of Materials for Teaching About Women," 
Bulletin #48, pp. 71-100. 

d) "What We Must Do: Introduction," Bulletin #48, pp. 
1-6. 
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TEACHER AS SKILL BUILDER 



3.1 Teacher Skills in Problem Solving, Creative Thinking, and 
Critical Thinking 

a) -. "If Remembering, Understanding, and Reasoning Are 

^ Important...," Social Education-Vol . 45, No. 4, pp. 

276, 278-279. 

b) "Recognizing Point of View: A Critical Reading Skill 
in the Social Studies," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 
2, pp. 153-156. 

c) "Implications for Teaching in the Cognitive Domain," 
Social Educatl6n-Vol . 43, No. 7, pp. 599-601. 

3.2 Teacher Location and Gathering of Information 

a) "A Case for Using Survey Techniques with Children," 
Bulletin #53, pp. 11-16. 

b) "Teaching the Black Experience in the United States," 
Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 7, pp. 622-624. 

c) "Helping Students Study and Comprehend Their Social 
Studies Textbooks," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 2, 
pp. 105-112. 

3.3 Teacher Skills in Conceptualization and Drawing Inference 

a) "Question Charts and Interconnection Charts," Social 
Education-Vol. 45, No. 2, pp. 101-107. 

b) "Skill Development in Elementary Social Studies: A 
New Perspective," Social Science Education Consortium 
#221. 

3.4 Teacher Communications Skills 

a) "Using Textbooks Creatively," Social Education-Vol. 
44, No 2, pp. 84-137. 

b) "Classroom Journals," Social Education-Vol. 42, No. 1 
pp. 15-17. 

3.5 Teacher Skills in Human Relations 

a) "Now is Not the Hme to Set Aside Values Education," 
Social Education-Vol. 45. No. 2, pp. 101-107. 
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b) "Oral History in the Classroom," NCSS How To Do It 
Series 2, #8. 

c) "Indoctrination and Social Education: A Critical 
Analysis." Social Educati on-Vol . 45, No. 3, pp. 200, 
202-204. 

d) "Moral Advocacy and Social Education," Social Education- 
Vo. 45, No. 3, pp. 201, 205-207. 

3.6 Teacher Skills in Self Concept Formation 

a) "Non-Sexist Teaching: Strategies and Practical 
Applications,"' Bulletin #48, pp. 102-115. 

b) "Skill Development In Elementary Social Studies: 
A New Perspective," SSEC #221. 

3.7 Teachef Skills in Consensus Building 

a) "Skill Development in Elementary Social Studies: 
A New Perspective," SSEC #221. 

b) "What Happens 'After the Trial'" Social Education- 
Vol. 42, No. 7, pp. 634-636. 

3.8 Teacher Skills in Value Clarification 

a) "Getting A Hold on the Tiger: Assessing Sexism in 
Schools," Bulletin #48, pp. 8-22. 

b) "Values Clarification vs. Indoctrination," Bulletin 
#53, pp. 24-30. 

c) "Inquiry Into Values and Future Education , " Bulletin 
#59, pp. 47-59. 

d) "Role of Moral Education in the Public Elementary 
School," Bulletin #53, pp. 98-105. 

e) "Impl icationi- for Teaching Values," Social Education- 
Vol. 43, No. 7, pp. 597-598, 601. 

3.9 Teacher Skills in Rational Thinking 

a) "Children Making Decisions and Solving Problems," 
Bulletin #58, pp. 32-39. 

b) "Skill Development in Elementary Social Studies: A 
New Perspective," SEC 
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TEACHER AS PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR 



4.1 Teacher Skills In the Development of an Individual 
Teaching Rational* 

a) "Instructional Implications for Historical Research 
for the Elementary Grades," Bulletin #53, pp. 2-6. 

b( "Why Mainstreaming," Bulletin #62, pp. 2-7. 

c) "Implications for Teaching Citizenship," Social 
Educatlon-Vol . 43. No. 7, pp. 594-596. 

4.2 Teacher Skills in Development of Objectives 

a) "Individualized Instruction in the Social Studies 
Through Learning Centers and Contracts," NCSS How 
To Do It Series 2, #11. 

4.3 Teacher Skills in Teaching/Learning Modalities 

a) "Skill Development in Elementary Social Studies: A 
New Perspective." SSEC #221. 

b) A Framework for Social Science Education," SSEC #159. 

4.4 Teacher Skills in Application of Educational Research 

a) "Applying A Vision of Reality to School Settings." 
Bulletin 57, pp. 10-12. 

b) "Project SPAN," Social Education-Vol . ^4, No. 7. pp. 
557-592. 

4.5 Teacher Skills in Material Development 

a) "Evaluating Textbooks for Elementary Social Studies, 
Criteria for the 70's." Bulletin #53, pp. 145-149. 

b) "Teaching of World History," Bulletin «54, pp. 1-29, 
45- 53, 63- 73. 

c) "Curriculum Approaches to Teaching About the Futures," 
Bulletin #59, pp. 21-28. 

d) "Correcting Sex Stereotypes in Textbooks," Bulletin 
#63, pp. 35-48. 

e) "Creating Crossword Puzzles for the Social Studies 
Unit," Social Education-Vol. 44, No. 3, pp. 216-217.^ 
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4.6 Teacher Skills In Planning 

a) "Wingspread-Workbook for Educational Change," 
SSEC #180. 

b) "The Time It Takes: Managing/Evaluating Writing 
and Social Studies," Social Educat1on-Vol . 43, No. 
3. pp. 194-197. 

4.7 Teacher Skills 1n Using Evaluation Procedures 

a) "Evaluating the Outcotres of Future Education," 
Bulletin #59, pp. 69-74. 

b) "Using Questions In Social Studies," NCSS How To 
Do It Series 2, #4. 
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TEACHER AS AN INTERDEPENDENT HUMAN RESOURCE 



5.1 Using Community Resources Effectively 

a) "Utilizing the Community Grades 4-6," Bullet 




#53, pp. 65-72. 

b) "Learning and Earning Citizenship Through Partici- 
pation," Bulletin #52, pp. 48-72. 

c) "Involving the Community," Bulletin #62, pp. 66-75< 

d) "Preparing a Primary Source Package on Your Community's 
History," Social Educati on-Vol . 44, No. 7, pp. 614-618. 

e) "Chambers of Commerce and Bureaus of Tourism as 
Resources for Teaching About American Cities," 
Social Education-Vol . 43, No. 7, pp. 576.-577. 

5.2 Effective Communications With Parents 

a) "The Censorship Game and How To Play It," Bulletin 
#50, pp. 1-47. 

b) "Parents and Teachers: Partners in Values Education," 
Social Education-Vol. 43, No. 6, pp. 477-478, 480. 

5.3 Effective Working Relatioris With Colleagues/Administrators 

a) "Diffusion Activities in the Social Studies-By Whom, 
How, When," Socal Educati on-Vol . 43 , No. 6, pp. 484, 
486-487. 

b) "Diffusion Dpes Not Equat 'Instructional Change'," 
Social Education-Vol. 43, No. 6, pp. 485, 487-489. 

5.4 Development of a Personal Professional Growth Plan 

a) "Toward a Constructive Plan of Action in Elementary 
Social Studies Teacher Education," Social Education- 
Vol. 44, No. 6, pp. 508-512. 

b) "Field-Orient^ed Teacher Education As A Vehicle for 
the Professional Development of Elementary School 
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O^SI PARTICIPANTS RESPONSE TtJ-tljCrENSHIP ISSUES 

During Pbase I of Project OSSI, participants explored feelings and 
reactions^ to a number of citizenship education Issues. Each Issue and the 
group response to each Issue 1^ presented In this report « 

iSSUE 1 : Are cltlxenshl^ education and self-concept education comipatlble In 
rural school setting? 

Citizenship education and self-concept education arc VH<*ry compatible In 
rural school settlings.. How a person feels about himself will affect how he 
leels about his . citizenship role. Although citizenship means many things to 
mauy people^ it Is much more than Just obeying the law. It means loyalty to 
one*^ family and community and patriotism to one's country. It means helping 
others who are in need. Citizenship education refers to all the responsibilities 
one assumes when Involved in politics, voting, and patriotism. It means bjeing 
the best person in every respect that one knows how to be. Citizenship Includes 
being a constructive part of the society in which one lives. 

Most rural children are taught respect and love of family. The emphasis 
of family established a basis upon which to build moral values and feelings, of 
self worth necessary in citizenship, A great sense of responsibility occurs 
as a student belongs to and represeiits a family, school, church and/or ^ 
cocpniunity. 

If a person has a good^ self-concept , it will help him to have a positive 
response to citizenship education, A person with a poor self-concept feels 
Inferior to other people. He seldom has any confidence in himself. This can 
affect him in several ways. To cover up his inferior attitude, he riiay be louder \ 
and more rebellious than others. In some c^^ses he may turn to drugs or other 
forms ot unacceptable behavior to bolster his aplf-concept. It would be hard to 
imagine a person with a poor self-concept being a leader or. an active member in 
conmunity or civic affairs. 

Classroom teachers must teach citizenship education and self-concept educa- 
tion in order to produce responsible citizens. A planned program of ^ccivitles 
should be provided to enable students to experience good feelings about them- 
^ selves. Until we are able to do this, we cannot really expect students to be 

Interested in the affairs of others, the community, our state, or nation. 

Teachers can not assume that the teaching of citizenship principles will 
guarantee that a student will have a positive self-concept. Instruction in 
both citizenship education and self-concept educatlan are necessary to build a 
better citizen for our community, ' 

\ 

ISSUE 2: Should rural social studies program organized around the discipjline 
approach, the concept approach or the student development approach|'? 

Through t\he decades, social studies teachers, supervisors, curriculum 
developers, and educators in general have been faced with the challenge of 
deciding how to organize a program to achieve maximum educational development 
of its students. Much discussion has revolved around the role of social 
studies in the areas of affective education, cognitive acquisition, critical 
thinking, and various other fields. The central problem in planning a social 
studies curriculum is the diversity of opinions concerning the best approach 
to use in organizing such a program. The questions which are inherent in this 
issue concern how to evaluate various approaches to program structure, the 
soundness of a particular approach for a specific school environment, and 
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which design 1a best in meecing the needs of the students to be taught^ and the 
cosBDuaity to be served. Foi this challenge, social studies researchers and 
scholars hAve presented three basic approaches. While some feel that the 
social studies curriculum should be organized around the core social science 
disciplines, others argue that the curriculum should be organized around broad 
social science concepts taken from the social science disciplines; still others 
advocate the child development approach with its emphasis on inquiry. 

Probably the biost coionon approach to organizing the social studies 
curriculum is the one structured around the various disciplines . Tliis approach 
includes. the highly cognitive base of those disciplines. Deeply rooted in the 
content dra%m from the core discipline, history, this approacl^ strongly em- 
phasizes continuity and citizenship. A much needed stimulus in the sixties, there 
is little doubt that it produced intellectual revival for the social studies. 
The second approach to organising the social studies program is one in which 
concepts and generalizations drawn from the various disciplines form the frame- 
work of ttie program. Incorporated in this approach is the emphasis on inquiry 
as the means to developing better citizenship. Fo]; the advocates of this school 
bf thought, the rapid accumulation of knowledge in the last decade makes this 
approach a necessity. 

The student development approach focuses on organizing program in which 
the emphasis is on inquiry, learnin*; how to learn, dicision-making processes, 
critical thinking, self-development, and human relations. The thinkers who 
ascribe to this program feel that through the application of these processes in 
solving personal and public issues, the student would develop effective citizen- 
ship behavior. 

Whether any one, or combination of approaches, is *itilized, SKiope and 
sequence or a continuum of skills across the school program is necessary to 
ensure optimum social studies progress. While all of these approaches focus 
on de^'eloping citizenship education, they differ as to the ways and means of 
achieving this goal. The approaches are not totally unique and separate. They 
tend to incorporate aspects of each other. The approaches range from rhe highly 
cognitive discipline one with its history base to the multi^isciplinary 
concept with its inquiry emphasis to the student development appro^^ch with its 
Critical thinking base. Which approach should be used in the rural school 
setting? Obviously, no one approach is a panacea for the organization of the 
total social studies program in any school. Despite the fact that the idea of 
drawing from each of the approaches to organize a social studies curriculum 
has made it difficult to identify a consensus of opinion as to the purpose ot 
social studies at all levels, diversity in social studies education is both 
healthy and productive. Rapid changes in today's highly industrialized society 
lead to early obsolescence; therefore, rural schools need to organize social 

studies programs which are eclectic in nature drawing on those aspects of 

each approach which bast fit the needs of the students to be taught and the 
community to be served. 

But are there still other methods of organizing curriculum which could 
further meet the needs of students? What about organizing the curriculum 
around societal roles? After all, social studies, if nothing else, should be 
people focused! As such, it should function to improve the quality of life. 
Just as from the^attempt to verify one thesis often evolves another, perhaps 
the resolution of this issue has led to the inclusion of still another 
possibility among curriculum approaches: the organization of a social studies 
program around those roles we all play in society. 

ISSUE 3: Citizenship Education - Feast or Famine? 



Citizenship education in the rural schools contains too manv aspects to be 
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defined as a famine. It is broad and can be defined in many ways. The home, 
the teacher, the community , and the implementation of mandates will be con- 
sidered as separate forces in this issue. However^ those forces are inter- 
related and each has influences and effects on the others. 

Home is the first force under consideration. In the home where parents are 
responsible and parvticipating citizens^ the most effective citizenship education 
^ will be found. Children learn from example and their parents are the best 

^ examples good or bad. The most effective teaching tool in any teaching 

approach is a dedicated, responsible, involved set of parents. 

One significant problem in education today is a lack of involvement by the 
family unit. The only type of involvement for many people' today is to complain 
about all aspects of our goverment and our society. However, many times parents 
will say that they are unimportant and that their getting involved will do no 
good. Therefore, many students are seeking examples set in citizenship education 
that lead to apathy. f 

The home can be an area where obeying rules and regulations can be fostered 
if parents are leaders. However, if the parents refuse to set examples and 
give direction in these areas, the children will once again be left to his/her 
own devise to decide op actions or reactions. 

Citizenship education at school is just a set of building blocks that is 
available for utilization by the home. If the home utilizes the infonoation and 
knowledge gained at school by the students, the making of a good '^Itlzen is a 
foregone conclusion. The rural home does a fair job of presenting a good example 
for children and builds on the blocks. 

The second force is the teacher who is the key motivator of students. This 
is not to say that other factors are not involved but the teacher's initiative 
can give some rather dull programs some pizzazz. On the other hand, a fantastic 
program can fall flat on its face for lack of support. 

A motivated teacher has many opportunities to gain new ideas and approaches. 
Research can be done, or he/she can attend piofessional development programs and/ 
or classes. A rejuvinated teacher can make the classroom come alive. The teacher's 
classroom management techniques can be a means of teaching citizenship. Even 
the simple act of borrowing and returning a pencil can be classified as teaching 
Citizenship. Getting along with your peers and/or neighbors is citizenship. 

Where is the standard set? The teiacher who ignores the classroom manage- 
ment aspects of teaching citizenship is missing a great opportunity wher'e the 

teacher is casual rather than the lecture the lesson is often presented 

in a more memorable way. 

The third force to be considered is the community. Community support of 
citizenship education in the rural school is vital. As community support 
emerges, certain community beliefs become apparent. 

One priority of a public school and community is to produce responsible 
citizens. The strength of our country lies in knowledge and practice of citizen- 
ship skills. Social studies should serve as the delivery system for developing 
functional citizens. An effective citizen must possess certain knowledge which 
is derived from the humanities and social science. The population must begin 
citizenship education with a set of assumptions, beliefs, and expectations about 
their own community and the world beyond. People must learn and develop life 
skills which allow desirable interaction. Responsible citizenship is an end 
result . 

With the public school instructional programs becoming more and more 
cluttered with mandated programs, community support is essential for successful 
programs. Needs must be met and priorities set. These needs and priorities 
must involve community input an^ this will result in community support . 

The last force for consideration is implementation of mandates. Citizenship 
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education Is one of the easiest of the legislative mandates to teach^ therefore 
It Is always Included. There are several reasons for this. One Is the broadness 
of the topic, another Is the desire of the community » and a third Is the need 
felt by the staff. These three areas, broadness, desire, and need, will be 
examined as factors for ease of implementation. 

The topic of citizenship education Is broad. It Includes so many things — 
from saluting the flag to Inquiry Into court decisions. This broad scope ranging 
from patriotism, through democratic processess, to Inquiry and/or decision making 
makes the topic difficult unless coordination exists. Citizenship education, then. 
Is usually valued In the rural schools. The community wants It taught and the 
staff feels the duty to teach It. Thus, citizenship education In the rural 
schools Is a feast. 

ISSUE 4; How do we balance the NCSS standards with Che reality of rural schools? 

The NCSS standards are guidelines for educators. Each rural school will 
have to Identify their own strengths and weaknesses. Some things will need 
to be emphasized more than others because of the "uniqueness of rural schools." 

Every school In the State of Texas Is required to deal with the reality of 
hiring a teacher who has met the TEA teacher certification requirements. 
NCSS offers an Ideal teacher certification program for social studies teachers. 
However, In the process of investigating future teacher certification In Texas 
and as a result of adding social studies to the TABS mandated testing program, 
Texas should begin looking to the NCSS guidelines and thus aid In the Im- 
provement of social studies teacher certification. 

There must be an effort to meet the standards of broader teacher certifi- 
cation requirements. However, one must also work with what Is available. 
One cannot re>qulre all personnel to meet the NCSS standards, but one can Identify 
areas of weaknesses with regards to the standards. Once those areas are Identified, 
methods may be developed for Improvement. This may be done with Inservlce train- 
ing and workshops to fill In the gaps of what Is going on In the field of social - 
studies. Teachers should be willing to share Ideas and materials. 

Another possible alternative to bring about a balance for the social studies 
program In the rural schools would be to bloc teachers according to their special- 
ized teaching skills. This could be done by grouping children and allowing them 
to experience different teaching techniques such as lectures, simulation, and 
projects. This Idea could be further developed through professional development 
Inservlce projects developing the various skills. 

Staff members could develop the skills and use them as they would apply to 
their particular situation. In reality, rural schools may not be able to meet ^ 
all the NCSS standards. However, it would be possible for all concerned to be- 
coqie more Informed about what is going on in social studies and where the 
information is coming from. For, in the final analysis, the teacher will be the 
one who can best arrive at the solution to making a situation as workable as 
possible. A heSlthy balance can only be maintained with an abundant supply of 
creativity from the teaching staff. Individual teachers may then "zero'* in on 
standards which would aid in Identifying both strenghts and weaknesses. 

ISSUE 5: Should the National Assessmeat for Educational Progress or Tex^o Education 
Agency bank of social studies objectives be used as the framework for OSSI 

We, In the rural schools, find no balance between National Assessment of 
Educational Progress Citizenship/Social Studies (.N'AEP) and TEA objectives. MAEP 
objectives are more global, focusing on understanding of processes and TE^\ 
objectives are more specific emphasizing the mastery of skills and memorization 



' of faces. Many of the TEA objectives wldl tie into broad NA£P objectives as 
sub-headings. This may be one way to combine TEA in NAEP objectives. Following 
the incorporation of NAEP and TEA obJactives» the student stould be better pre- 
pared for living in a multi-cultured global society. The NAEP standards use 
citizenship as an objective stressing the interdependence of nations whereas 
with the TEA objectives citizenship is only a sub-goal stressing only community 
involvement. NAEP states dignity of others and rights of all individuals 
where TEA definitely states that multicultural education be studied. TEA states 
that the student will learn and use a variety of processes in achieving know- 
ledge of history* geography and economics as the traditional Social Studies 
method. 

In teaching* NAEP and TEA objectives should be incorporated to better 
prepare the students for responsible citizenship participation in any community 
he/she may choose to live. 

ISSUE 6; Do rural schools have adequate resources to teach Citizenship/Social 
Studies effectively? 

Most rural schools can provide adequate material and human resources to offer 
a balanced social studies program. Iiv-order to provide a broad and complex educ- 
ation that is neseccary for a 'Student to live in a global- society, it is' 
imperative that each school rural seek to utilize the human and material resources 
available. For example, the community can provid(> a wealth of opportunities for 
learning experiences. Rural school teachers are normally acquainted with the 
members of the community and faculty. This makes it easier to utilize various 
untapped resources. Students and/or teachers can survey the area for people 
whose primary interest and abilities focus on rural schools goals of the various 
subject areas. 

In Texas, regional education service centers, in cooperation with the 
Texas Education Agency, house cooperatively owned-resource material and film 
libraries. Literally^hundreds of items are available through this service. In 
addition, there is also an abundance of free and inexpensive materials avail- 
able through publications, organizations and various business institutions. 

Personnel is always a factor in a balanced social studies program. One 
alternative is to balance faculties by methods of expertise rather tnan subject 
matter qualifications. For example, a instructor well versed in using the 
inquiry method would be encouraged to use this method. Other faculty members 
could be selected according to knowledge and skill in a different instructional 
method. In this manner, students would be exposed to a variety of teaching 
strategies and personnel could use the instructional approach suited to their 
abilities and interest. In a small school situation, teachers are occasionally 
called upon to teach in an area in which they are not as well qualified as would 
be desired. However » teacher training is available through various professional 
development programs, workshops, and Institutions. 

It takes an ingenious, hard-working teacher to organize, recruit, schedule 
and implement a program that results in a balanced social studies curriculum. 
Rural school systems are able to achieve a well-balanced social program only if 
they coordinate and utilize community resources, instructional aides and resource- 
ful personnel. 

ISSUE 7 : How should the impact of technology on rural areas be addressed in the 
citizenship curriculum? 
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Educators in rural schools should emphasize the impact of a technological 
society on the rural environment. In today's fast changing, coniplex and easily 
accessible 'world, it is important to stress the interdependence of rural and 
technological societies. The technological advances that have occured in the 



past years have impacted the rural conmunitles in several ways. " It is important 
that schools emphasize the place and importance of the rural area in today's 
world. Teachers need to have students examine ways in which technology does 
affect rural life. That is, emphasis should be placed on the uniqueness of the 
rural society with an understanding of the technological society. At a minimum, 
students are exposed to urban society through the media and travel. They need 
to know and understand the interaction. Social studies teachers should never 
try to separate the rural society from the rest of the world. Although people 
from the urban areas bring them different sets of values, steps should be taken 
to protect and preserve the rural society. Students of rural areas should realize 
that rural culture has a special place in society. 

In sum^^the curriculum should provide equal emphasis to the uniqueness 
of the rural environment and to the impact of a technological society on a 
rural environment. The school curriculum for today's student, in a highly mobile 
•society, should reflect both worlds. 
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OSSI NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION GUIDE 



The OSSI Assessment Section was designed to assist districts in 
assessing knowledge, attitude, and competencies of the local staff and 
students in areas of Citizenship/Social Studies. Therefore seven 
instruments are included: 



K The CSSI Content Test for Teachers 

2. The Person Self Assessment Inventory for Social Studies Teachers 
3- ^Social Studies Teacher Competency Instrument 

4. Reading Inventory for Secondary school Social Studies Teachers 
Robert Hughey and H.T. Fllimer Social Educat ion/ January 1980. 

5. NCSS Curriculum Guidelines and Needs Instrument 

6. Concerns Based Adoption Model Instruments 
Contact: Dr. Gene E. Hall 

The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
EDA 3,114 The University of Texas in Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 
Phone - 312/417-3844 



7. Student Mastery Tests Grades 5, 8, 11 



NAME 
DATE 



SCORE PRE : POSTj 

^ OSS I CONTENT TEST 

Social Studies Theory 

1. The term "social studi.«s" was officially adopted in 



a. 1850 

b. 1916 

c. 1944 

d. 1889 

^. The moat common pattern of social studies programs is 

a. Child-Centered Approach 

b. Problems-of-Living Approach 

c. Social Science Discipline approach 

d. Balanced program of a, b, and c 

3. Key concepts of Hilda TABA Program (fill in missing concepts) 

causality ^ modification 

conflict power 

societal control 

differences 



institutions values 

The Journal^of the National Council for the Social Studies is 



a. Social Digest 

b. Social Education 

c. Social Report 

d. Social Studies News 

5. The purposes of social studies, according to the National Council for 
Social Studies include ... 

a. Knowledge about the human condition which includes past, present, and 
future 

b. Skills necessary to process inforltiation 

c. Skills to examine values and beliefs 

d. Application of knowledge through active participation in society 

e. All of the above 

6. The publication of the Texas Council for Social Studies is ... 

a . Texas Soc ial Studies 

b. Southwestern Jourr, -^1 of Social Education 

c. Social Studies Texas Style 

d. Journal for the Texas Social Studies Council 
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The ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies is located in 



a. Boulder, Colorado 

b. Portland » Oregon 

c. Columbus, Ohio 

d. Los Cruses, New Mexico 

8. The ERIC Clearinghouse for Rural/Small Schools is located in . . . 

a. Boulder, Colorado 

b . Port land , Oregon 

c. Columbus, Ohio 

d. Los Cruses, New Mexico 

9. The primary purpose of Social Studies is ... 



a. History Education 

b. Citizenship Education 

c. Social Science Education 

d. Political Science Education 



10. American History is not emphasized at which grade level. 

a. Grade two 

b. Grade five 

c. Grade eight 

d. Grade eleven 



11. Global Studies and cul^res in not emphasized at which grade level. 

a. Grade two 

b. Grade four 

c. Grade six 

d. Grade eight 



12. Texas History Is emphasized at which grade level. 

a. Grade two 

b. Grade three 

c. Grade seven 

d. Grade nine 

13. According to recent studies, Elementary Social Studies is perceived by 
students ... 

a. boring 

b. hard 

c . fun 

d. exciting 

According to recent studies, High School Social Studies is perceived bv 
students as ... 

a. boring 

b. hard 

c. fun 

d. exciting ^ 



Grade level overview: 
Che blank provided: 



Place 



Che 



grade level appropriace for each concenc descripcion in 



Grade 



Deacripcion 



15. 4 



16. 2 



17, 



18. 6 



19. 8 



a. The child and his invescigation of himself, his 
family, home, school, neighborhood and Che 
accompanying living and working funccions of each 
in which Che child learns Co work In groups, co 
use classroom cools, co share macerials, Co use 
simple inquiry skills and social parcicipacion. 

b. Individuals, families, schools and social in- 
scitucions of che neighborhood, ways of living 
apd working cogecher using available resources 
ac home, and in ocher pares of che world (in 
ocher ,environmencs) ; yescerday and coday wlch 
excension of, or incroduccion of, cooperacive 
and problem-solving skills. 

c. Local school neighborhoods, neighborhoods in 
ocher councries; how local coramunicies meec 
common incerescs and needs of individuals and 
inscicucions chrough human inceraccion and 
chrough services basic co mankind; che int;ro^ 
duccion of valuing skills and simple map reading 
skills; che developraenc of skills of respon- 
sibilicy. 

d. Developmenc of che local community, ocher coramu- 
nicies, scaces and regions in ocher pares of che 
world; ways chey adjusc co che environmencs 
develop and use Cechnology and human and nacural 
resources, and adapc from ocher culcures while ex- 
Cending scudenc inCerescs; knowledge of occupacions, 
values and value syscems, map skills, organizacion, 
inquiry and ocher skills, 

e. Scace (Hiscory) , region, nacion and world communicies 
influenced by Che pasc; presenc use of environmenc, 
discribucion of human and naCural .resources , use 

of sociecal concrols, ever-presenc problems, and che 
influence of geography on developraenc wich excension 
of researcn skills, problem-solving and valuing 
acciviiies. 

f. The Uniced SCaCes, Canada and regions of the world; 
Che growch and developraenc of nacions and regions of 
che world as influenced by geography, hisCory, phy- 
sical and culCural environmencs , and Che roles and 
relaC ionsh ips which develop and ex^'st araong Chem 
while comparacive scudy, prcblera-solving , and aware- 
ness of how CO affect change as an individual are 
eraphasized . 
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Grade 



Description 



21. 7 g. Western Europe, Latin America and other regions of 

the world with comparative studies on the growth 
and development of nations and regions of t^^ 
world, Influenced by geography, history, physical 
and cultural environments and cultural envlroiunentn 
and the roles and relationships which develop and 
exist %mong them; also stressing pupil-teacher 
planning and decision-making. 

22. 5 h. Area studies of World Civilization (global studies) 

including the Middle East, Asia and Africa. 

23. 11 1. United States history (including instruction in the 

Constitution of t.he United States of America). 

24. 12 J. Course offerings of 9-12 are allowable at any level 

but must provide: United States History (2 semesters 
required); United States Government (2 semesters 
required or 1 semester of U.S. government or civil 
government and 1 semester of an acceptable citizen- 
ship course). The classes must deal with the 
historical, political, civic, sociological, economic 
and philosophical aspects of the Constitution of the 
United States. In addition to the required courses, 
each commissioned high school shall Include In the 
curriculum: ancient, medieval or modern history and 
economic or physical geography. Courses approved for 
the foregoing additional elective offerings and for 
other electlv'es are: African Studies, Early World 
Civilizations, Psychology, Sociology, Urban Affairs , 
Western Civilization, Anthropology, Asian Studies, 
Economics, Ethnic Studies (U.S.), Latin American, 
Area Stules, Modem World Civilization, World 
Civilization, World Geography, Current Problems, In- 
troduction to Social Science, and Values and Issues. 

25. 9 k. Same as J 

26. 10 1. Same as J 

27. Kindergarten m. Same as J 

28. The three most popular approaches to social studies curriculum have been 

(28) , (29) , and (30)_ . . 



a. history as social studies 

b. social science 

c. inquiry approach 

d. reflective thinking 

e. citizenship education 



6'^ 



Select five (5) subject areas from the social sciences. At your grade level, 
name three films, instructional multimedia kits, or instructional aids which 
you might use next year in your classroom. 



Grade 

S ub4ect Level Film; Kit; or Instructional Aid 



EXAMPLE 

Free Enterprise 
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8 a. Proctor & Gamble Consumer Education Kit 

b. Newsweek Multimedia Kit 

c. SSEC booklet on Teaching Pre-college 
economics 



a. 

b. 
c . 

a. 
b. 
c. 
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Personal Self Assessment Inventory 
for Social Studies Teachers* 
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1.1 APE STUDENTS INVOLVED IN PLANNING MY CLASSES? 

1.11 In my classroom/school/dist rict , students are involved 
m the formulation of goals and in the selection of 
activities and instructional strategies. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.12 Students i^n my classroom/school/district are involved 
in the assessment of curriculum outcomes . 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.13 The faculty, administration, and community at laro'* 
are committed to student involvement. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.2 APE MY CLASSES PELEVENT? 

1.21 The central focus of the curriculum of my classroom/school/ 
district revolves principally around enduring social issues. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.22 In myclassroom/school/district a wide variety of materials 
are prepared at a multiplicity of reading and interest 
levels in an effort to expose every c^iild to all sides of 
an issue. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.23 In my ciassroom/school/d ist r ict the curriculum being 
studied focuses upon problem solving and the decision 
making process related to sec lal i ssues . 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.24 Controversial issues such as racism, poverty, war, and 
pollution arfe ^ealt with in increasing complexity throughout 
the grades m my classroom/school/distr ict . 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 aLmost always 

♦Adapted frcr. A Self Assessment Inventory for Social Studies to 
Acccmoanv the ::aticn-il Social Studies Guidelines , Alleman. Cleog. 
Huxford, University cf Washington, TTT Prccran, 1971. 



1.25 In my classrooiti/school/distr ict opportunities are provided 
for students to meet, discuss, and'work with ethnic grouos 
other than their own. • " 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 alniost always 

1.26 Students in my classroom/school/distr ict Gather data 
from sources within the community as well' as in the 
classroom. 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4,5. almost always 

1.3 IS THE CONTENT OF MY CLASSES ACCURATE? 

1.31 In my classroom/schocl/district current knowledge, 
theories, -^d interpretations are used and are consistent 
with modern thinking. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.32 In my classroom/school/district textbooks and other 
instructional resources are carefully evaluated for 
up-to-date scholarship. 

harAy ever 1 2 3 4 5 almost always 

1.33 In my classroom/school/district extensive up-to-date, 
references are readily available for use in the social 
studies curriculum, 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.34 Up-to-date social science methods of inquiry and processing 
data are utilized in my classroom/school/d istr ict* 

hardly ever : 2 3 4-5 almost always 

1.4 ARE >ri CLASSES' OBJECTIVES CLEAR? 

1.41 In my classroom/school/district cbiectives are clearly 

defined for students m social stuaies to enable them to 
clearly understand what is exriected of them, 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 aLTOst alwavs 



1 * -) 



42 Needs of st. dents m social studies classes m r.v classroom/ 

scncol/district are considered i- the selection and formulation 
of oi^^ectives. 

har:Ilv ever 12^4' ^i--nc- a^-^i^.c 

- - ^ - a uT.o s ^ ai^avs 
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1.43 In rr,' classroom/school/distr ict cominunity resource 
people are consulted in the planning of long and short 
range objectives in social studies.' 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always ' 

1.44 A -mult iplicity c^f devices are employed in my classroom/ 
school/district to assess needs and accomplishments of 
the students m social studies. ' 

hardly ever 12 3 4 3 almost always 

1.45 In' my c lassroom/school/distr ict social stuc^iPG objectives 
?xe related to each of the following areas: knowledge, 
sKills , and abilities, valuing . 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.5 APE >!Y STUDENTS INVOLVED IN CLASS? 

1.51 In my classroom/school/district students have access to a 
multiplicity of learning resources appropriate to the 
objectives of their social studies program. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.52 In my classroon/school/distr ict students in social 
students cure active in the planning process. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.53 In my classroom/school/district students are involved 
m the selection of goals and play a vital role in 
assessment amd evaluat ion of the curriculum. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.6 APE LEARNING STRATEGIES VARIED AND BROAD? 

4 

-..61 In my classroom/school/distr ict a multiplicity jf learning 

material is available for use m social bLudies program. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.62 In my classroom/school/di strict materials for various 

academic ability levels and interest levels are availaible*. 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 aLT.ost always 



1.63 In my classroom/schocl/district a wide range of reading 
abilities exist and that data is readily available to 
teachers to assist them m providing students with 
appropriate social studies materials. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.64 Team planning in my classroom/school/d ist r ict occurs in 
a concerted effort to provide students in social studies 
with appropriate materials. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 



1.7 DO MY CLASSES HELP STUDENTS FACE THE WORLD? 

1.71 In itiy classroom/school/district the social studies program 
has a clearly defined structure. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.72 In my classroom/school/distr ict the social studies 
learning experiences ar* designed in such a manner that 
students will be enthusiastic and^ have a zest for 
further learning . 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.73 In my classroom/school/distr ict learning experiences in 
the social studies program are drawn from the social 
sciences, humaJ^ities, and physical and natural sciences. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 



1.8 DO I PEALLY EVALUATE STUDENT PROGRESS? 



1.81 In my classroom/school/distr ict social studies objectives 
for every generalization considered are available and 
provide focus for planning, development, and evaluation 
of the program. 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 almost al'^ays 

i 

1.82 In my classroom/school/distr ict data is gathered in an 
attempt tc evaluate each student' s progress, both 
cognitively and affectively. 

hardly ever 1 2 3 4 5 almost always 

1.33 In my classrcor^/school/distr irt a •'ariety of evaluation 
techniques are used to evaluate Icarr.ir.c^ (cocnitive 
and affective) ir the social studies curriculurr. 
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1.84 In my classroom/school/district evaluation procedures 
and progress of students are reported frequently to 
both the pupil and the parent. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.9 DO MY COLLEAGUES AND MY DISTRICT SUPPORT SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION? 

1.91 In my classrcom/school/distr ict adequate money is allocated 
and spent for up-to-date social studies materials. 

hardly ever 1.2 3 4 5 almost always 

1.92 In my classroom/school/district teachers of social 
studies have a substantial background in the field {l?oth 
in method and in content) . 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always ^ 

'1.93 In my classroom/school/district teachers are trying out 
and utilizing new innovations m social studies. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.94 In my classroom/school/district the team approach is 
utilized in order to draw upon the soecial comoetencies 
of individual faculty members. 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always " 

1.95 In my classroom/school/district social studies education 
considers the needs of the child in his or her immediate 
environment, (school), in the community, and m society 
at large. r 

hardly ever -12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.96 In my classroom/school/distr ict teachers are actively 
involved m the formulation, development, and assessment 
of social studies curricul-om in either a decision-making 
role or as advisors, 

hardly ever 12 3 4 5 almost always 

1.97 In my classroom/ : rhool/district social studies consultants 
are easily acces: ible. 

hardly ever i ,2 3 4 5 almost always 
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1.9& In my classroom/school/distr ict a social studies 

philosophy does exist and is considered m the planning, 
development, and evaluation of the program. 

hardly ever .12 3 4 5 almost always 




Social Studies Teacher* Competenci es* 



DEMONSTRATES BEHAVIOR IN CLASSROOM 
AND OTHER TEACHING SITUATIONS TO 
FACILITATt PUPILS' DEVELOPMENT TO- 
WARD COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE GOALS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
D1 sagree 



1. Uses a clearly thought-out rationale SA * A 
to guide his selection of objectives, 
learning experiences, and teaching 
strategies, and evaluation procedures. 

2. Focuses upon significant and feas- SA A 
ible dbjectives and helps pupils 

identify objectives for thjir 
1 earning . 

3. Creates a warm and open climate which 
facilitates student learning. 

4. Draws upon learning principles and 
knowledge of students to motivate 
them to active interest and partici- 
pation in class. 

5. Draws upon learning principles SA A 
effect behavioral change. 

6. Uses teaching and discussion stra- SA A 
tegies appropriate to the purpose 

of a lesson or unit. 

7. Provides many opportunities for SA A 
work in which pupils have a chance 

to work together to achieve common 
ends . 

3. Makes use in teaching of some con- SA A 
ceptual or theoretical structure to 
help pupils gain more intellectual 
power or tools of analysis for 
examining new situations. Provides 
pupils with learning experiences and 
instructional materials which helo 
them structure concepts and general- 
i zat 1 ons . 



NO 



SD 



Uses content aporopriate 
goals. 



to stated 



NO D SD 



SA A NO D SD 

SA A NO D SD 



NO 



D SD 



NO D SD 



NO D SD 



MO 



0 SD 



NO 



SD 
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10. Uses a multlmadia program with SA A NO D SD 
instructional materials appropriate 

to goals and to the pupils in the 
class; 'does not rely upon one 
source o^ information for all'pupils 
all of the time. 

11. Uses learning experiences appropriate SA A Nj D SD 
to the goal and to the pupils in a 

class. Varies within a class period, 
from day to day, and froiji one unit 
to another. 

12. Uses varied evaluation techniques to SA A NO D SD 
provide feedback to pupils and their 

parents about pupils' progress an.d 
to the teacher about effectiveness 
of his/ner teaching. Evaluates for 
all goals of teaching. 

13. Adjusts learning experiences and SA A NO D SD 
instructional materials to the 

general composition of the class 
and also to Individual differences 
among pupi 1 s . 
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II. DEMONSTRATES A KNOWLEDGE OF ALL OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AS DISCIPLINES. 
INCLUDING WAYS OF STRUCTURING. TYPES 
OF ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS ASKED. METH- 
ODS OF EXPLANATION USES, METHODS OF 
ADVANCING KNOWLEDGE, MAJOR COMPETI^NG 
THEORIES. THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
FIELDS. AND WAYS OF KEEPING CURRENT 
WITH DEVELOPMENTS IN THE^FIELD. TO- 
GETHER WITH^THE ABILITY TO INTEGRATE 
AND APPLY THIS KNOWLEDGE TO THE DE- 
VELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF CURR. - 
ULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND TO THE CANDIDATE'S WORK IN THE 
CLASSROOM. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree. No 
Opinion. Disagree. Strongly 
Disagree 



1. Can explain the characteristics of SA A 
social science disciplines as 

di sc i pi i nes • 

2. Demonstrates a broad understanding SA A 
of the different social science 

disciplines and of their points of 
convergence and divergence, 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of sources SA A 
of information for keeping abreast 

of changes in the social sciences 
and keeping informed about cur*-ent 
affairs. 

4. Applies knowledge of the social SA A 
sciences as he/she develops and ^ 
evaluates curriculum materials. 

unit and 1 esson ^ pi ans . and instruc- 
tional materials, and as he/she 
works in the classroom. 



NO D SD 



NO D SD 



NO D SD 



NO D SD 
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III. DEMONSTRATES THE SKILLS AND BEHAVIORS 
WHICH HE SHOULS BE ABLE TO HELP 
PUPILS DEVELOP. INCLUDING THOSE IN 
THE AREA OF HUMAN RELATIONS. 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
Di sagree 



1. Is alert to incongruities, recognizes SA 
problems, and is concerned about them. 
Uses some problem solving model when 
faced with problems. Is both a 
creative and a critical thinker. 

2. Locates and gathers information SA 
ef f ecti vely . 

3. Demonstrates the ability to con- SA 
ceptualize and draw inferences 

from data. 

4. Communicates effectively both orally SA 
and in writing. Is poised in many 

kinds of small and large group 
situations. Demonstrates group 
process skills both as a leader and 
as a member of a group. 

5. Demonstrates human relations skills SA 
established as goals for pupils. 

Also demonstrates by various be- 
haviors that he values human dignity, 

6. Demonstrates in varied way that he/ SA 
she has a positive Sel f -concept . 

7. Demonstrates in various ways that he/ SA 
she supports the process values need- 
ed in a democracy. 

8. OeTionstrates that he/she will act SA 
upjn values; work out a rational 

aid consistent value system. 

3. Demonstrates in many ways that he/ SA 
she has a desire to learn and to 
think rational ly . 



NO D SD 



NO D SD 

NO D SD 

NO D SD 



A 

A 



NO 

NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 



D 
D 



SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 
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IV. DEMONSTRATES KNOWLEDGE OF PRINCIPLES 
OF LEARNING. INCLUDING BOTH COGNI- 
TIVE AND AFFECTIVE LEARNING, ASOLES- 
CENT PSYCHOLOGY, INDIVIDUAL DIFFEREN- 
CES. AND SOCIAL STUDIES METHODS, 
CURRICULUM. AND MATERIALS OF INSTRUC- 
TION. TOGETHER WITH THE ABILITY TO 
APPLY THIS KNOWLEDGE TO THE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EVALUATION OF TEACHING PLANS 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AS WELL 
AS IN CLASSROOM TEACHING AND OTHER 
WORK WITH PUPILS, 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
D1 sagree 



Develops and acts upon a logically SA A NO D SD 

consistent rationale for teaching 
social studies in public schools. 
Can explain how such a rationale, 
helps a teacher plan and teach. 

Can explain the importance of objec- SA A NO D SD 

tives, states them clearly, and makes 
effective use of them in planning, 
teaching, and evaluating pupil 
prog ress • 

Adapt learning experiences, instruc- SA A NO D SD 

tional materials, and plans, to the 

maturity level and characteristics of 

a specific class as well as to the 

individual differences within the 

class. Including differences in 

Interests, attitudes, personality 

characteristics, cognitive styles, 

previous cognitive learning abilities, 

and skills. 

Applies principles of learning and SA A NO D SD 

researcn findings on teaching strate- 
gies, ncluding general strategies, 
discussion strategies and small- 
group processes in the selection and 
development of learning experiences, 
instructional materials, and teach- 
ing plans. 

Locates and developed instructional SA A NO 0 SO 

materials various types, Uses 

specific criteria for evaluating 

and selecting or cevelooing materials 

for specific purooses. 
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Plans effective lessons, units and 
courses- Can explain the importance 
of plans for an effective use of time 
and for achieving goals. 

Locates and develops devices and 
instruments for evaluating progress 
toward different goals. 



r 



OEMONSTRA.NOWLEDGE OF WAYS OF 
USING COMfY RESOURCES IN TEACH- 
ING, OF PfiNG tiOOD RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN TFHOOL ANO THE COMMUNITY, 
AND OF THEFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE 
TEACHER BE THE CLASSROOM SITUA- 
TION TOGETWITH THE ABILITY TO 
APPLY THISJLEDGE TO WORK WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL 



Essential Teacher Competency 
Strongly Agree, Agree, No 
Opinion, Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree 



3. 



4. 



Identifies can explain ways of 
using commu resources to further 

achievement ard social studies 
goa 1 s . 

Can explain importance of effec- 
tive communiion with parents and 
the communitf a school is to be 
able to deve a strong educational 
program. Idifies and can explain 
ways of deveing effective com- 
munication. 

Can explain v« of working with 
colleagues andmi ni strators on a 
professional is. 

Identifies wa^of providing for own 
professional c^th. 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



NO 



SD 



NO 0 SD 



NO 



D SD 



NO D SO 



'^he Task Force -.o Stdy Programs leading to Certification fo-- 
Teachers of Socnl Sudies. 

Perforxance Education Social Studies Teaciers Cor^petenc i es . 
Minnesota Department 'f Education. Reprinted by the University 
of the State o** New rrk: The State Education Oecartment 
Albany, 1973. 
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Reading Inventory 
-for Secondary School 
Sial Studies Teachers: 

A 

How Do You Rate? 

Roberta M. Hughey and H. T FiUmer 



Directions: Itireter to the paragraph below. 
You may rindul to skim the items before 
reading the p»- 



Amendpatioiul fphibitioD a919) 

'ion I ^rrar from the ratmcation ol this 
-le 'nc nanuiic, or iransponaiion ol intujucanni 
7^,; a. ui;un thereof mio. .r the expona^ 
• on inereol tro..ted States and ail territory subject 
•e "the unsUivti t tor leverage purposes .s nerebv 
Drohioiteu 

Section : Ths and the several states sna'i na%e 
^^fg^^^mni po^^'-ce this anuie ov aporopr^ate le^s- 
ation 



Se.ti. 



Section ^ This article ^hail inoperative unless tt >hal! 
ha^e been ratified as an amendmem the Consiiiution t^v 
the leaislatures of the ^everai Mates as provided .n the Con- 
st it JHoirTiTh in seven years tVom the date ol submission 
thereof to the states bs the Congress 

1 Which underlined learns arc general v.ords m our 
language that ha%e a special meaning in tnc social stud- 
ies context * 

\ Junsdiciion. tcrnion concurrent 

B Sale, intoxicating, legislatures 

C RatincatJon, cc%cragc. appropnate 

D Pronibition. article. sabmisMon 



•a 
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: .Vhich andcrhncd terms represent technical con- 
cepis or funciions peculiar to the social studies held' 
A Prohibition, bevenige. concurrent 
B Rauficaiion. junsdictson. legislatures 
C Article, sale, appropriate 
D Intoxicating. temtor\. suomission 

3 A teacher ^ho v*ants to demonstrate ho>^ to read 
:\)r >pc.:itic ourpo^eb might dsc the above paraj^rapn :o 
'ihow siudenfj how to read to 

\ Relate -he .ontent to personal expenence 
B \lemon2C Mgnmcant or tunction^ 
*; I ndersiand or maKC ^eneraiizations 
'J Lnderstanu the mam Uc- .)d significant Je- 
*aiis 



4 L'sirtg a simple readability formula, a teacher nas 
comouted the reading difficulty of the paragraph to be 
about tenth or eleventh grade The teacher most ap- 
propnatclv decides to' 

A. Assign the selection to an average lOth grade 
wlass for homework 

Assign the seiectior to an a%erace Mtn ^irade 
:iass for home^^ork 

Estimate the readaDiiitv at i nigher levei ^c- 
^au^e of the nature ot rcadactiits ^'ormuiab and 
ot the material 

Estimate the readaniit% at a i0^wer 'e\ei ^e- 
^au:.c: t the nature .>f readac?utt\ tormuiab ano 
jf the material 



B 



C 



D 
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Uurk thif liftttfr of tht' siudtnt arnup below Jor hom 
ihe ieoiher decsmns in it^mr S € appear most 
appropriate 

\, Abovc-avcragc I lih grade group, approximate 
reading achievement range 9th grade through 
college 

B. Mixed 6ih and grade "low achievers 

C. Average 8th gr»cte class in a small rural school 

D. Average lOth g^de class in a large city 

5. Many of the stud#«e should be challenged by the 
vocabulary in this parajr^Ph. The teacher decides that 
first guiding students to s»e 'he organization of the ma- 
tenal should enable them to handle the reading on their 
own. 

6 All but a few of the^e students will have problems 
reading this paragraph. The teacher decides to discuss 
the technical vocabulary' with the class, then read the 
paragraph aloud- 

Directioni: Items 7-11 refer to the paragraphs below. 
You may find it helprul to skim the items before read- 
ing the selection. 

The citjes m our society today face a cnsis. They arc in 
danger of becoming uijTvablc. In ihem poverty, slums. 
JH ^ioyment. cnme. polution, and traffic congestion are 
all concentrated. Often tte froblems are related. A poor 
cducaiion. for example, c^n resuU m a person s being unable 
to get a good job Lack or may push a [personl to cnmc 
Because of these relationship- solving one problem can help 
m solving others 

One reason for the problems* is simply that ciues have at- 
tracted too many people too quickly The bringing to- 
gether of so many people of io many different backgrounds 
has had both good and bad consequences Such a mixture 
has brought about an awareness of mdiviUual differences as 
well as a respect for them Our strength as a nation is due m 
part to this blendmg and union of many peoples v^-orking to- 
gether m common effort 

Unfortanatelv. however, people of different backgrounds 
do not always feel comfortable living together Many people 
want to live onlv among people who are similar to them- 
selves the cities problems have grown, many white 
\mencans have moved to the suburbs [and] left behind 
m the vitv have been vanous mmonty groups 
for Items and S, mark the letter of the approonute 
iption neio^x 

\ Related- consequences, similar 

B L'niivabie. unemployment. minoniN 

C. Danger, concentrated, respect 

D Society, backgrounds, nation 

" Which underlmed terms vvould be most appropn- 
ate for showing students now to nnd ^Arord meaning 
trom clues m the surrai*nUmg text' 

8 Which undcrhned termi would be aprropnate tor 
Nfiuwing >iudents hov»r to nnd Aord meaning bv identi- 
Hing root words and affixes^ 

^ A teacner who wants to demonstrate ^ow to read 
tor specific purposes m-gnt use these paragripnb to 
>rn»w >tudcnis how to ^ead to 

\ Identifv examples ot comparison and :ontrasi 
B Understand ideas m sequential order 
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C. Relate causes lo effects 

D. Anticipate ideas or predict outcomes 

Mark the letter of the student group below for whom 
the teacher decisions m Items 10 and II appear most 
appropriate ^ 

A. Above-average llih grade group^ approximate 
reading achievement range 9th grade through 
college 

B. Mixed 6th and 7th grade Mow achievers 

C. Average 8th grade class in a small rural school 

D. Average lOth grade class in a large city 

10. Some of the students will enjoy the challenge of 
reading the matcnal on their own. For the great major- 
ity, the teacher decide lo rewnte the matenal m sim- 
pler terms. Tbe ideas are not beyond the students, but 
the vocabulary is too demanding. 

11. Over half of these students should be comfortable 
with the vocabulary and concepts in this matenal. The 
teacher decides to concentrate attention on the needs ^ 
of the Idwer 25-30Cf of the :lass. 

For the claM«» described in Itemg 12-15, s«lect the 
method likely lo be most effective for helping stu- 
dents develop essential contert-area vocabulary. 

12. .\verage high school class: 

A. Play word games using common content area 
vocabulary 

B. Have better students compile a class dictionary 
of technical content area terms 

C. At regular intervals, assign for study 10 or 15 
terms with a common root word <q 

D Before major assignfnents» introduce and ana- 
' lyze key vocabulary with class 

13- Low-achieving mi^^dle school or junior high class* 

A. Set aside class time for "free reading" m a va- 
neiy of content area matenals 

B. Relate key content area words m reading as- 
signments to student expcnence 

C Guide session - in choosing dictionary defini- 
tions according to textual use of words 

D Guide frequent discussions of multiple mean- 
mff'of^vords met m reading 

U .\%crage middle school or junior high class * 

\ .\ssign rive to ten vocabulary words trom the 
text glossary tor uudy and testing aixegular m- 
tervals ^ 

B Have - glossary races ' and other vocabulary 
games using content area words 

C Discuss common prefixes and assign tor com- 
piling content area word lists 

D Guide sessions m deiermmmg word meaning 
trom surrmtnding context 

:5 Honors \Z\^ grade class 

\ Help students build personal Jictionanes 

technical terms 
B \?)Si^n group repons on ongms ot kev content 
area terms 

S C Set aside regular time lor ^^.ork Aith Da\s :o 



a \iforf Effrcttvf Vocabulary, or similar nruicri- 
ai 

D. Dtstnbutc list of key vocabulary before each 
unit of study 

In Ittm* 16-18 select the activity which you feel is 
moat Ukcly to stimttlatc interest in re^ ^ing among 
most "reiucUnt" but capable readei-s in an average 
secondary schoo' dafsroo!«. 

16. The most likely activity is: 

A. Friends* recommendations of good books 

B. Teacher's enthusiasm for reading 

C. Bnef. imaginative, extra-credit book reports 

D. Monthly pnzes for most '^'^oks read 

17 The most likely activity is. 

A. Bulletin board displays about class's favonte 
books 

B. Talks on ''Why Read?" by members of student 
government 

C. Classroom library with wide range of topics 
and difficulty 

D Class guided tour of the public library 

18. Th^ 'nost likely ac:!vity is: 

A. Oral readmg by teacher of reviews of new 
bo«ks fo«" teenagers 

B. Extracumcuiar book club 

C. Frequent reading for enjoyment * time in 
class 

D Multimedia alternatives to books for many as- 
signments 

In Items 19 and 20, select the activity moat likely to 
entourage reading about topics related to the content 
area. 

19. For zjx average l2th grade class: 

A. Have some assignments re^d aloud m c'ass. 
with each student reading m turn 

B. Have each student read a biography of a person 
who has made important contributions to the 
field 

C Pair capable and poor readcn for regular read- 
m^'tutonng sessions on assigned topics 

D Have groups make weekly displays or trans- 
oarencies of study-related news or headlines 

;o For poor readers m middle school or junior high 
\, Tape record discussions of student expenences 

related to study topics, type for Uter reading 
B Stock cla:>sroom library with interesting free 

reading * matenais related to study topics 
C Have groups p«"epare annotated bibliographies 

for upcoming topics of study 
D -assign simple librar/ research projects related 

to study topics 

;i The most appropriate activity tor be^innm^ 
strjcuon m outlining reading matcnai. for an average 
jiniur U9P\ .)r middle school ciass. is probably to. 
■\. Demon trate outlinmg on tfie board or over- 
head projector: guide students m Slling m i 
O . -imple outline using major chapter subheads 



R. Assign students to outline the mam points of a 
chapter; give follow-up instruction to students 
unable to complete ite assignment 

C. Demonstrate outhomg on the board or over- 
head projector: assign studcntc to ouvline a 
chapter for homev^ork; give foilow-up instruc- 
tion as needed 

0. Pair best and poonsct readers, assign teams a 
chapter to outline as an m-ciass exercise; have 
teams trade outline > for evaluation and sugges- 
tions 

* 

Items 22 and 23 list wayt a teacher might assign re- 
search projectj^ to iccount tot differences in individ- 
ual reading ability. For ecv.h item, mark the letter of 
the method you feel is most appropriate for a class 
with a wide range of reading abilit^' and interests. 

22. The most appropnate method probably to: 

A. Allow each stu(^ent or group to research topics 
of interest: guide students to sources of appro- 
priate reading diflFiculty 

B. Avoid requinng reading research assignments 
of lower ability students, guide better readers 
m research skills as needed 

C. Allow each student to explore an aspect of in- 
terest: require best readers to consult at least 5 
sources, average rcauers, 3. aiid poor readers 1 

D Assign lower abilitv sludents to reading skills 
kits or workbooks vfhifc guiding capable stu- 
dents in research skills needed for assignment 

23. The most appropnate meiho^ is probably to* 

A. Allow students to form groups according to in- 
terest: suggest that poor readers provide visual 
aids for their groups 

B. Groi^p students to achieve a balance of reading 
levels and skills: allow students to select prob- 
lem and to divide responsibility for research 
and reporting 

C. Allow individual students and groups to ex- 
plore aspects of interest to them, provide ai! 
students with one basic reference to ensure re- 
ports are related 

D. Assign various aspects ot problems to groups 
of students balanced in reading levels and 
skills, give ex'ra crt^it to the group consulting 
th2 most information sources 

In Items 2*-26 mirk the Utter indicating the stu- 
dent's mojt probable rt-dii.g skills weakness: 

24 Student spends nvc minutes sea: nmg the chapter 
on World War II to find the date of the bomhmg ot 
Pearl Harbor. Prooaoly needs hilp m. 

A. Using an index 

B. Setting purposes tor reading 

C Increasing reading speed irate of camprehen- 
iion/ 

D Usmg a tabic ot contents 

2^ Student spends so much iime looking words up m 
fne Jictionar>* that ^.he seluom finishes her reading a!i- 
signment. Probably needs help m 
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A. Increasing reading sp^ed irate of cbmprehcn- 
sion) 

B. Recognizing phonelically-spelled words 

C. Using a glossary 

D Using context clues to word meaning 

:6. Student seems to read assignments accurately and 
tnoroughly, but seldom remembers important con- 
cepts fro, the matenal. Probably needs help tn: 

A. Improving review techniques 

B. Adapting reading rate to purpose 

C. Using context clues to word meaning 

D. Setting purposes for reading 

hemt 27 and 28 refer to the paragraph below: 
The cross has the same length on ail four of its arms, to 
.-iify that It gives life equally to all. high or low. ea«t or 

V est U stands alone always, no words or markings on it. to 
sh^w that the Red Cross worken have only one thought-to 
serve They ask no quesuons. they care not whether the 
wounded be ours or those of another people. Their duty is to 
give and to give quickly 

1) Name another organization that resembles the Red 

Cross. , u ^ 

2) Might Red Cross worken help people on both sides m a 

war'' . 

3) Would a nch person probably get faster help from the 

Red Cross? ^ . . 

4) Why aren't there any words or markings on the rea 

cross? 

V Which of the questions following the paragraph re- 
quires students to read at the lowest (simplest) level of 
understanding'^ 

-^8 Which of the questions following the paragraph re- 
quires students to read at the highest (most difficult) 
level of understanding? 

Mark the letter of the option following the reading 
passage and questions below which ranks the ques- 
tions trom lowest to highest (simplest to hardest) 
reading comprehension level required. 

Courage is the quality men like most. ?nd primitive males 
tauged their manhood by it. as do modem adolescents. Civ- 
ilized people are dazzled by showy courage. An example is 
the racing car dnver or the trapeze anist. or the bystander 
who rum through flames to save a stranger 

But there is a tr^er courage that is more gallant though 
almosi invisible. It is found m those people who live m nev- 
cr-endihg pain and yet do not hate othen It is found in 
idults *no jivtng up malice and suspicion, teach them- 
->clves to rr'ar and trust It is also found in the quiet accept- 
ance of monotonous jobs that must be done 

\) In Mew of opirtons expressed ncrc. who is the most 
cour . "ous person you know ot** 

Z) How J teenagers :odav gauge their manhood, accord- 
tng to this selection' 

} \ Does the author seem lo feel it is easier tor us to bcl^vc 
n people or to distnj%t them * 

29 The questions, ranked from lowest to highest ' 

\ \ :,y 
B :. 3 1 
c 3 I : 
D ;. 1. ? 

item^ 30-32 require matching stuay questions lo stu- 
den» > reading ability. Below are bnef descnptions 
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of the reading comprehension levels of four stu- 
dents: 

A. Student can understand literal facts, 'what 
the author said*' 

B. Student can infer beyond stated facts to im; 
phcations. interpret "what the author meant " 

C. Student can analyze and critically evaluate 
matenal, assess its worth and validity 

D. Student can apply understandings gained from 
reading to situations in other contexts 

B^/oH are a reading assignment and some study guide 
questions. Mark the letter of the student above for 
whom each question is most appropriate. ( Letters may 
be used more than once-) 

Inventors, Keep .-vway from My Door 
\h. Where's the patented device 

That I can liam to master' 
My icebox yields me melted ice. 

My oven, but disaster. 
From stranded cars it is my fate 

To view the rural scenery. 
For I'm the poor unfortunate 

Undone by aU machinery 
Other peopled watches do not send them late for 

Amorous appointment or literary tea 
Other people s telephones bnng the word they wait for. 
But nuthtftif ev*r workr for me. 

Study Guide Questions 

30 Explain why all readers might not find the poem fun- 
ny . J . 
3 I What iot^ the author feel the deviccb attitude is to- 
ward her"* 

32 What devices doc; the author mention 
33. Possible procedures for sclecti.ig textbooks for a 
class include: 

1 ) Administer a standardized group reading test 

2) Apply a readability formula to each text 

3) Have each student read aloud from each text 

4) Assign sections of each text for silent reading 

5) Use wr.aen and oral questions to check under- 
standing of each text 

Stlect y^hat vou believe is QeneraHv the most efficient 
and accurate procedure or combuumon of procedures 
tor clloosln^! Jrom several textbooks the best tor a 
( lass. 

\, 1.2. 4. and 5 

B 3. and 

C 3 only 

D. 4 and 5 

In Items 34 and 35, mark the letter of the typeis) ot 
organization beiow you believe would prove most 
effective in a majority of cases. 

\i Instruct groups with common reading skills 
needs 

2) Instruct groups ^-^uh similar reading achieve- 
mcnL levels 

■ 3» \ssign work to groups of mixed reading 
achievement Icveis 
4) Assign work to groups or mixed readmg -kills 
needs 

5, Assign stUL n.s ro '^ork ini^ividuailv 



34. Situation: General science class with wide range 
of ability and reading achievement: end-of-unit assign- 
ment on preparing balanced menus using b^^ic text- 
book as a reference. 

A. 2 only 

B. 2 and 3 

C. 3 and 4 

D. 5 only 

35. Situation' General mathematics class with low 
mathematics ability but range of reading achievement; 
beginning new unit on ratio and percent; several texts 
in use. 

A. 1 only 

B. 2 only 

C. 3 only 

D. 2 and 3 

• 36. In your opinion, a teacher would most appropri- 
ately offer help in adjusting reading speed (rate of un- 
derstanding) to the student who: ^ 

A. Reads both cookbook recipes and mathematics 
problems with similar care 

B. Skims both Shakespeare and civics assign- 
ments to get an overview 

C. Scans to locate specific facts in both geography 
and biology texts * 

D. Speeds through light novels and Plavboy at a 
similar rate 

The methods listed in Items 37-39 have proven ef- 
fective in helping many students develop appropri- 
ate reading speeds (rates of understryiding). Mark 
the letter of the student below for whom you feel 
each metliod would probably be most helpful. (Let- 
ters may be used more than once.) 

A. tapable but too conscientious student who 
"reads even the funny papers slowly * 

B. 'Low achiever'' who reads assignments very 
slowrly and understands few of the concepts 

C. Student who reads everything within reach but 
can't synthesize information from different; 
sources 

'D Student who •doesn't care/' reads rapidly 
with few errors, but retains little information 
from reading 

3:" Give short reading assignments and require read- 
ing for detail. 

38 Give demonstrations and practice sessions in 
skimming assignments, when appropriate. 

39 Adjust assigned material to the reading level of the 
student 

Items 4(W4 refer to data from the following sources 
o( information which are available lo a teacher 

A. Group standardized intelligence test scores 

B GroMp standardized reading test scores 

C Results from ieactier-Tiade group test based on 

class textbooks 
D Observations of students jhssroom pcrtbrm- 

ance 

Th** tteftis (miu dfe -.onit' the teacher w ants :o do 

^ '•eqmre ftru ^uthenna aota ^furk the letter ot the 
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one source u /iic/i probably offers the most useful and 
accurate data in each case, (Letters may be used more 
than once J 

40. To plan activities to broaden individual students' 
reading interests and to improve attitudes toward read- 
ing 

41. To group students icniaiively by general reading 
achievement level at the beginning of the school year 

42. To adjust instruction to siodents' preferred learn- 
ing styles 

43. To identify students who need special help in us- 
ing standard book parts, such as indexes and glos- 
saries 

44 To assess students* expenential and background 
information in the content areas 

In Items 45-48, mark the letter which indicates the 
infonnation source, Or combination of sources, you 
feel a teacher should use lo answer each question 
most efficiently and accurately. 

1) Group standardized reading' test scores 

2) School records 

3) Teacher-made tests based on content area ma- 
tenal (inventory or diagnostic survey) 

4) Results from cloze instrument 

5) Personal interview with student 

45. Why does this student take so long to ans\^er the 
questions following an m-class reading assignment ^ 

A. 1 only C. 5 only 

B. 1 and 4 D. 5 and 3 ^ 

46. How does the reading achievement of this class 
compare to that of others like it? 

A. 1 only C. 3 and 4 

B. 1 and 2 D. 4 only 

47. How efficiently does this student use maps, 
graphs, and other graphic aids required m this course ' 

A. 1 only C. 4 only 

B. ,3 only D. 4 and 5 • 

48. What IS the highest level of difficulty at which this 
student can read and understand content area matenal 
on her own^ 

\. 1 only C. 4 only 

B. 3 only D 5 only 

Items 49-54 refer to the chart on p. 20,* Table 1. .A 
teacher has the following data for four students in a 
tenth grade class. 

49 Encouraging wide reading m order to increase gen- 
eral vocabulary would piobably be least helpful ror 

A. Robert C. Mildred 
B Jbhn D Sam 

50. Which of the student^, do you think would prob- 
ably bencht most from practice n determining word 
meaning from context clues'' 
' V Robert C. Mildred 

B. John D Sam 
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Tibk I. D«u for four tnidtim in • tenth gr»de cUss. 



Group 
IQ 70St 



Group 
Reading T^st: 



VocMO' Compr RMf 



R9Mding 

Inventory 
Instructional 
Reading Guide 
Level 
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35 



25 



30 
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Classroom Behaviors 
Robert 17 skips school regularly and avoids reading His wnttng 



68 


45 


32 


50 


75 


' John, 1 7, has a wid« range o« interests and contnbutes ong.nal deas 
, in class discussion.- Although he often successfully conceals his 
below-average reading ability, he has asked hOw to increase his 
reading speed- 


80 


35 


45 


85 


8.5 


Mild-9d 1 5 from an ,mpovensh«d home, is descnbed in school rec- 
ords as - hostile toward teachers, textbooks, and tests.' However 
She shows real interest m the content area and seems bnght and 
alert. 


115 


70 


77 


40 


10.0 


Saw 15 excels at mathematics but often docs not c-.nplete reading 
assignments m other subjects, descnbing tr,em as 'wordy and 
dull." 


•Voc»b 


. vocabutmry ( Word.Meamnf): Compr 


Comprehension. Rate - Rate of Reading 

Li 



concepts more easily through direct expenence and 
watching demonstrations than by reading about them . 
\, Robert and John only 

B. Robert and Mildred only 

C. Robert. John, and Mildred only 

D. All Oi them 

52. Which studentis) would you assign to a learning 
center dealing with skimming for main ideas m para- 
graphs and outlining? 

A. Robert and John only > 
\ B. Mildred only 

C. John. Mildred. *nd Sam only 
D Sam only 

53. Which siudenus). m your opinion, should be re- 
ferred to fhc remedial teacher for general help m read- 
ing? 

A. Robert only 
B John only 

C. Mildred only 

D, Robert and John 

54 Which siudenus) should the content area teacher 
involve m the assessment process and m setting per- 
sonal reading goals ^ 

\. John and Sam only 

B. Mildred and Sam only 

C John. Mildred, and Sam only 

D All or them - 

acknowleixments 
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Answer Key 



1. 


D 


15. 


A 


29. 


B 


*> 


B 


, 16. 


A 


30. 


C 


3. 


D 


17. 


C 


31. 


B 


4. 


C 


18. 


C 


32. 


A 


5 


.\ 


19. 


D 


32 


A 


6. 


D 


- 20. 


A 


34. 


C 


7 


A, 


21. 


A 


35. 


B 


8 


B 




A 


36. 


B 


9. 


C 


23. 


B 


37- 


D 


10. 


C 


24. 


A •' 


38 


A 


11. 


D 


25. 


D 


39 


B 


12. 


D 


26. 


D 


40. 


D 


13. 


B 


27 


D 


41. 


B 


14. 


D 


28. 


A 


42. 


D 



43. G 

44. C 

45. D 

46. A 

47. B 

48. C 

49. A 

50. B 

51. D 

52. D 

53. B 

54. D 



The chart below will help you compare your score 
with those of prospective and experienced social stud- 
ies teachers in the sample population on which the in- 
strument was standardized. 

44 or more^-Expert' Among the top 5^^ of teachers m 
all content areas 

36-43— Excellent. Higher than most experienced 
teachers m all content areas. 

27.- J5— Very Good. Higher than most prospec- 
tive social studies teachers and about 
average for experienced teachers in ail 
, content areas. 

:i-:6-.0kav, if you have not yct.taught. other- 
wise, less than great iompared to tnc 
sample population \ 
20 or less— Interesting. You may take comfort in the I 
thouaht that a paper and pencil m- j 
strumient does not necessarH reflect i 
classroom teaching effectiveness 
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I. A Basic Rationale basic goal ot social studies education is to ^-repare young people to be 

*0r Social Studies ^"'f^"*- rational, partiapVing citizens in a wor rhat is becoming increas- 
, ^"8^y interdependent. The enhancement ot hum.. J'^^nm- through learning 
Education commitment to rational processes as pnncipa. nc^ns r attaining that end 

are concerns shared with other disciplines. The othtr institutions ot* society also 
share with the schools a powerful influence upon the civic education of the 
young. Social studies education provides the only .,ructured school or commu- 
nity focus for the preparation ot atizens. A comrr-^ment to foster human dig- 
nity and rational process are key to the structure the social studies cumru- 
lum. 

Human dignity means equal access to the nghts ,nd responsibilities associat- 
ed with membership in a culture. In Amencan cult r human dijfnity has long 
been sought through the struggle tc implement i vas such as due process ot 
law, soaal and economic justice, democratic decisii^n rr^king, free speech, reli- 
gious freedom, self respect, and group identity The idea of human dignity is 
dynamic and complex, and its definition likely to .ar\- according to time and 
place. The essential meaning, however, remains unchanged, each person 
should have opportunity to know, to choose, and to ^ 

Rational processes refer to any systematic intellectual efforts to generate, vali- 
date, or apply knowledge. They subsume both the logical and empincal modes 
of knowing as weU as strategies for evaluating and decision making. Rationality 
denotes a cnticai and questioning approach to knowledge but also implies a 
need for discovering, proposing, and creating; the rational person doubts but 
also believes The ultimate power of rational processes resides in the expliot 
recogrution of the opportunity to decide for onesek m accord with the evidence 
available, the values one chooses, and the rules ct logic. Therein lies the link 
between human dignity and the rational processes 

But without action, neither knowledge nor raticr.il processes are of much 
consequence. This century has witnessed countless bia^-^nt violation of human ' 
dignity in the presence of supposedly well educated opulaces. It has been 
frequently asserted that knowledge is power; howe\er chere is little evidence 
to assert that people who know what is true will do u is considered nght. 
Commitment to human dignity must put the power or k ^owiedge to use in the 
sen'ice of humanity W\ atever students of the social studies learn should impd 
rhem to apply their kj^*>wledge, abilities, and commitments toward the im- 
provement of the human condition 

As knowledge without action is impotent, so action without knowledge is 
reprehensible. Those who seek to resolve 5oaai issues without concomitant un- 
derstanding often tend not only to behave irresponsibly and erratically but in 
way that damage their own fuhare and the human condition. Therefore, 
knowledge, reason, commitment to human dignitv, and action are to be re- 
garded as complementary and inseparable. , 
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Knowledge /^om us mception the school has been viewed as the social institution 
charged with transmitting knowledge to the voung Yet despite this -oni^- 
standing responsibility, it would be ditficuit to demonstrate that the school has 
handled this task well or that standards ot accuracy ind validitv have -e^n 
systematicallv applied to the information presented m the classroom Nor can 
many schools assert that their cumcula dea! erfectivelv with sieniticant and 
powcrrul ideas ^ 

Furthermore, the knowledge utilized bv the cchooi has reflected the biases or 
the white middle class and has distorte^J ►he role of minonr/ groups wuhin our * 
own nahon and of non-western culttires t.irougnout the world Sqch distortions 
have Often prevented white people as well as members ot minonr%' ^^rouvs ^rom 
rully understanding themselves and their jlture Such practices are dearH- in- 
consistent with the requirements ot individuals who hve in an :ncreasin<:\ 
complex, pluralistic sooerv and m an inteidependent Vvorld 

Knowledge about the real world and knowledj^e about tne worthiness or -e-- 
sonal and social 'udgments are basic ooiectives or sockiI ^mdies instructron 
Rehaole beliefs are achieved by ;ollowing \he accented canons or emvinc^. n- 
quiry, logical reasoning, and nuxnanistic vaiuing. proceaures cieariv rcoteu m 
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the twin values of rational process and human dignity. It would be naive, how- 
ever, for soaal studies educators to disregard the fact that many people consider 
other ways of knowing such as revelation, common sense, and intuition as en- 
tirely legitimate and even desirable. A major task of social studies education is 
to demonstrate the power of rationally-based knowledge to facilitate global 
stewardship and human progress, while at the same time demonstrating that 
the means of persuasion to this point of view are quite as important as the ends 

The traditional and obvious sources of knowledge for soaal studies are the 
!^ociai science disaplines.* They are and should remain importa. : sources 
However the reasons for deriving socal studies knowledge from the social so- 
ences are not sel' vident. Careful thought ultimately justifies such knowledge 
on arguments revolving around the "needs" of individual students and of so- 
aery for powerful ideas, dependable information, and reliable methods of in- 
quiry. The question about appropnate sources of knowledge for soaal studies 
IS indeed well-phrased in terms of the "needs" of students and society, rather 
^than the arbitrary and limiting assumption that soaal studies and the social 
sciences are identical. 

Broadly based soaal issues cross the boundanes of the academic disciplines 
The notion that the disciplines must always be studied m their pure form or 
that social studies content should be drawn only from the social sciences is 
msuffiaent for a curriculum intended to demonstrate the relationship between 
knowledge and rationally-based social participation. It is true that the soaal 
sciences can make a significant contnbution to clarifying the b?-Sic issues which 
continue ^o requ re social a'^tention But the efforts of social saentists to develop 
understanding of human behavior through research are not necessanly re- 
lated to persistent human problems and are seldom intended to arnve at the 
resolution of v^iue conflicts or the formulation of public policy. Social studies is 
something more than the sum of the soaal sciences. 

Many kinds of knowledge are important contenders for inclusion in soaal 
studies. For instance, an addinonal and important source may be those sectors 
of our culture which are seldom recognized by the research disaplmes. but 
which are diffused through/he mass media, somenmes in offbeat sources, and 
reflected in the arts. Another source may be the interests and values of students. 
In a rapidly changing soaety it is often young people who have greatest access 
to emergent knowledge. If for no other reason, and there are other reasons, the 
rate of change alone m^kes it urgent that the soaal studies gives senous ccwnsid- 
eration to the interest^^and values that students hold about themselves and 
sooety Ideally, then, vanous sources of knowledge, including the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, the na* "^i saences, the communicanon media, and the 
perceptions of students would all contnbute to the soaal studies program 

The knowledge component of the curriculum envisioned in these guidelines 
serves three more particular funcnons. First, it provides histoncal perspective 
A sense of the past serves as a buffer against detachment and presentism— 
living )ust for today — and therebv assists an individual m establishing cultural 
identirv Second, knowledge helps a person perceive patterns and systems m 
the envirofiment. including a global perspective. It is this ordenng function 
which miltes the soaal universe, even wuh its increasing coirtplexirv, more 
understandable Third is the tunction or knowledge as the foundation tcr social 
participation Without valid knowledge, participation m the attairs of society' 
could oe ineffectual and irresponsible 

In summary, the broad tunction of knowledge, whatever its source, is to pro- 
vide the reservoir Of data, ideas, concepts, generalizations, and theones which, 
in combination with thinking, valuing, and soaal pamcipation, can be used by 
the studene to function rationally and humanely 



\bihties provide the means ot achieving objectives, and ideallv one vvho is 
abie and skillful can reach objectives efficiently Included in the abihtv concept 
are inteilectuaL data processing, and human reianons competencies 

Intellectual skills the varied processes ot thinking, have recentiv received 
increased emphasis m the social' studies curriculum Lower level intellectual 
operations *uch as .'nemorization orten characterize student assignments, ques- 
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tions, and examinations. Less attention has been given to more complex cogni- 
tive processes such as analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating Inquify-oncnt- 
ed approaches, which represent one etfort to alleviate this situation, have 
received considerable attention in current educational literature, but extensive 
practice and support are not yet evident. 

Thinking competences serve several hanctions. In the first place, they pro-, 
vide the pnme path to acquinng knowledge. They also enable an individual to 
make use of knowledge by asking ..^nificant questions, they permit the analy- 
sis of conflicts; they enable problem solving in both convergent and divergent 
ways; they enhance decision making power; and they support efforts to form 
and clarify values. Such intellectual skills arc of paramount importance m re- 
solving soQdl issues. In democratic societies which place a high premium on 
responsible flexibility, well-developed thinking processes act as a buffer against 
intellectual ngidity and represent a vital link between knowledge and sodal 
partiapation. 

Although thinking entails a great vanety of intellectual operations, two fac- 
ets, divergent thinking and valuing, require speaal comment They are not 
only central to soaai studies education but are also two confusing terms which 
are employ^ in the field. 

Divergent thinking (defined in terms of flexibility, spontaneity, and onginal- 
ity) often provides uncommon answers io difficult questions. Individuals make 
the most of their potential powers not by staying with what 15 common, regular, 
already known, but by encountenng the challenge of the open-ended and un- 
solved and by attempting to cope with perplexing and sometimes frus^ating 
5;tuations. What is needed is a climate which encourages fresh insights But the 
need for divergence is not to be confused with irresponsible deviance of "just 
being different for its own sake." Divergent thinking is a necessary* though not 
suffiaent condition for creativity Onginal thinking is highly demanding: (1) it 
relies on extensive knowledge, ideational fluency, and the ability to formulate 
and restructure questions; and (2) it requires both the courage to nsk uncer- 
tainty and error, and to express minonty points of view. 

Valuing must be considered, in part, as an intellectual operation. Soaal stud- 
ies confronts complex questions rooted in conflicting attitudes and values. 
Therefore, it is neither desirable ^cr possible for sobal studies teachers to at- 
tempt to est^jblish a "value free" situation in the ciasiTOom; student behavior, 
teacher behavior, subject matter, and instructional materials all are the products 
of value-laden judgment. Any study of values should be conducted an a free and 
open atmosphere. Students must become expenenced in discerning fact from 
opinion, objectivity from bias. Students should learn to anticipate that people 
living in different cultures are likely to hold different values Students need to 
learn to identify their own v -^'ue assumptions along with those of others, to 
project and evaluate consequences of one value stance or another. When valu- 
ing is thought of JLS a rational process, students can be helped to clanfy and 
strengthen their own commitments. 

Basic skills ^ , otten jnd rightly given considerable attention at the elemen- 
tary scitool level. These skills include competence to locate and compile ir\for- 
mation, to present and mterpret data, and to organize and assess source maten* 
*il Social studies teachers should assume special responsiotlity for mstrucnon 
m reading matenals directly related to the social studies I-fowever higher lev- 
els of proticiency using the tools of social scientists — tor example, identitymg 
hvpotheses, making warranted mferences, and reading critically — cannot be at- 
tained unless they are incorporated in the curriculum or all grades, K-12 if 
provision is not made at all grade levels for the sequential developn^^t or these 
competencies, as well as connnuous reintorcement ot basic skills, growth will 
be arrested at a low level, and students will be hampered in emploving the more 
powerful extensions of these abuitie^ 

Ability development also c ncems the competenciet? assocmted with social 
' '^havior Etfective interpersonal relations seem to depend on a sensitivm to 
'he needs and mterests or others, adequately developed communication sKuis. 
and the abiiir>' to cope with conrlict and authority In .he classroom' and m the 
school at large students should have abundant opporrunitxes to -.vork out social 
relationships at the tacc-^o-tace level Students shouid have experience m -he 
scci.il arena m dealing wuh pot only calm, rational mquirv irut aiso with con- 
troversial iSSues. They should under50 the demands placed on tneiri ootn as 



leaders and toUowers and should ieam to make contnbutions m both roles 
When students hold unpopular views, they can learn to function as thoughtful 
cntics. seeking to bring about needed reform through legitimate processes. 
Neither aloofness from obligation to other individuals nor the chaos created by 
anarchy is acceptable. 

Abilities are not developed as a result of accumulating information, isolated 
drill sessions, or exhortations. Instead, these proficiencies are acquired through 
real opportunities for constant practice and use. systematically planned for by 
cumculum developers and teachers. Equally important, however, is the recog- 
nition of skills as the critical bond between knowledge, valuing, and soaal par- 
tiapation. 



Social studies education neither can nor should evade questions ot value Valuing 
Value orientations are the foundations of social institutions, and the value posi- 
tions of individuals and groups have consequences for action. Contemporary 
soaet^ontinues to be confronted by a host of complex problems on a global 
^ale whose solutions are of importance to the individual member War. racism, 
Environmental concerns, energy issues, urban detenoration. and impersonal 
organizations— soaety can contend with none of these without searching con- 
sideration of values, v " 

Social studies education should, however, avoid mere mdoctnnation. inci- 
ther young people nor sooety wiU deal constr -tzvely with present social reali- 
ties through blind acceptance of speafied ways of behaving, or of particular 
positions on public issues, or even of basic cultural values. Limiting the 
school's role to indoctrination is not only ineffectual but incompatible with the 
pnnaples of a free soaety. 

'U\t role of the school as an agent for inculcating in the young widely neld 
soaeul norms, standards of behavior, and ideological preferences is complex 
The issue is clouded with conflicting attitudes held by vanous groups. Cultural 
pluralism in Amenca and throughout the worid nghtly hinders the school from 
seeking or proUiiang unitorm values among its students. It is well to remember 
that the schcol is properlv only one force influenang the values of the young 

What .ne ^"hool can contnbute is impressive. It can help the young recognize 
that among Planet Earth's people there are many sets of values rooted in expen- 
ence and legitimate in terms of culture. Such a realization is a force against 
ethnocentnsm. 

T>e school can also provide opportunities tor free examination ot the value 
dilemmas underiving soaal issues and problems that affect the everyday lives 
of students. Students need systematic and supportive help in examining dif- 
rerences among other persons and groups and in clanfymg the value conflicts 
within themselves. Students must come to understand that although evidence 
IS important, tacts alone do not always determine people's decisions. There are 
nmes when people suspertd judgment, and occasions when problems have no 
set answers. The expectation that problems can be examined in an increasingly 
sophisticated wav can contnbute to students' feeling of competence and sen*^e 
ot identitv Some may even have faith that thoughtful sensitivity to one s own 
values and those of others will fostex decent and humane values. ^ 

The school itself is a speaal institution, and the values embedded in its uaiiv 
operation can exert a powerful influence. The school can n^ake dear its own 
valuing ot human dignitv bv practicing it in the school as a whole and in soaal 
studies classrooms Young children espeaally'must learn the core values m the 
course of dailv living; the school can hardly afford to escape its responsibilities 
^o them Fair otav, 'ustice. free speech, selt-respect, decision-making opportu- 
nines the nght ot pnvacv. and denial of racism ought to be expected tor all 
students and teachers in everv classroom. Schools have been more successrui in 
professing the values associated with huitian dignity than in putting them into 
daiiv practice Indeed, m manv schools the practice ot those vaiues would mean 
drastic change. Avoiding blind mdoctnnation need not mean blandly ignonn? 
O asic cultural values 
FRir Candid recognition that the sch ool and its social studies programs cannot oe 
fflia^ vilue-tret may to^ev the senous consideration ot the proper role or the scnooi 



Social Social participation in a democracy calls tor individual behavior guided by 
the values of human dignity and rationality and directed toward the resolution 
patlOn Qf problems confronting society The practices of ^he school and particularly of 
soaaJ studies programs have not provided for aciwe and systematic student 
partiapation. Although social studies education is committed to the idea of 
citizenship education, the practical applications of knowledge and ideas in this 
area have not been fully realized. A commitment to democratic partiapation 
suggests that the school abandon futile efforts to insulate pupils from soaal 
reality and, instead, find ways to involve them as actm citizens, 

Soaal partiapat; ^n should mean the application of knowledge, thinking, and 
commitment in the social arena — at the local, state, national, and international 
levels. An avenue for interaction and identification with soaety can build an 
awareness of personal competency — awareness that one can make a contribu- 
tion— an ingredient essential for a positive self-concept. Programs ought to de- 
velop young adults who are able to identify and analyze both local and global 
problems and who are willing to participate actively in developing alternatives 
and solutions for th<^m 

Extensive involvement by students of ail ages in the activities of thejr com- 
munity IS essential. Many of these activities may be in problem t>reas held, at 
least by some, to be controversial. The involvement may take the foTTt of obser- 
vation or information-seeking, such as field tnps, attending meetings, and in- 
terviews. It may take the forrti of political campaigning, community service or 
improvement, or even responsible demonstrations. The school should not only 
provide channels for such activities, but build them into the design of \ts K-12 
soaal studies program. 

Education in a democratic frr.mework dearly requires that such partiapation 
be consistent with human dignity and with the rational processes. Such pattia- 
pation must be voluntarily chosen, no student should be required to engage in 
what he/she has not defined as de5irable Nor should soaal partiapation be 
undertaken without systematic, thoughtful dehberation To do so could violate 
the values of human dignity or rational process. Educational institutions can 
make a significant contnbution to society by providing students with the 
knowledge and expenence necessary to be effective, singly or as part of orga- 
nized groups, in dealing with soaal problems. 

It IS essential that these four cumculum components be viewed as equally 
important; ignonng any of them weakens a social studies program. The rela- 
tionship among knowledge, abilities, valuing, and soaal participation is tight 
and dynamic Each interacts with the others. Each nounshes the others. 



JJ^ Guidelines These Guidelines represent a set of standards for soaal studies programs 
They are not intended to prescnbe a uniform program or even to propose an 
ideal program. In a pluralistic and changing societ\' no one such program could 
be pre5'"<bed, even if more were known about the process of education than is 
presently available Schools — their students, teachers, and communities — have 
basic responsibility for their own soaal studies programs It is hoped that manv 
will develop insights which go bevond 'he framework ot standards set forth 
here 

The Social Studies Program Should Be Directly Related to the Age, Matu- 
rity, and Concerns of Shidents. 

Students should be involved m the formulation ot goals, the selection ot 
activities and instructional strategies, and the assessment ot cumcular 
outcomes 

The school and its teachers should make steady etforts, through regular- 
ized channels and practices, to identii> areas ot concern to students 
Students shouia nave some choices some opnons within pro^^rams ntted 
to their needs, thesr concerns, and their social world 
Students should have a special studies expenence ar ail §rnde evels K-12 
The program >hoi!ld take into account rne aptimdes. developmental capa- 
bilities and psvchoiogical needs ot the students 
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Students of aU ag« confront situations demanding knowledge and soaal 
skills They are called upon consUndy to identify, to interpret, to organize the 
vast quantities social dau everywhere around them. Students need to use 
this soaal knowledge as a person relating to neighbors and friends, a dtuen of 
the school community, a consumer of goods and services, an active partiapant 
in an organisation or movement. These situations are directly comparable to 
those confronted by aidults. Smdents should rightfully expect that their social 
snidies education will be helpful to them in coping with their soaal and politi- 
cal world. 

Yet the need to know and understand may stem also from a basic curiosity, a 
desire to comprehend, and a quest for order and meaning in the universe. 
Therein lies a fundamental motivation for learning upon which any adequate 
program must build. 

Consequently, opportunities for sodal studies education should be available 
to aU smdents from the primary grades through high school, and not merely to 
some elite group, the intellectually able, or the white, middle class. Young 
people shouTd not be expected to fit themselves into uniform or ngid programs, 
those sanctioned merely by tradition, or those designed without consideration 
of what matters to them. % 

In schools committed to human dignity, smdents are enriued to a voice, by 
one means or another, in shaping their education. All students are entitled to 
expect that they, their concerns, and their soaal ongins have a place in the 
soaal smdies curriculum. 

2.0 The Social Studies Program Should Deal with the Real Social World. 

2.1 The program should focus on the social world as it is, its flaws, its 
strengths, its dangers, and its promise. 

2.2 The program should emphasize pervasive and endunng soaal issues. 

2 3 The program should demonstrate the relationships between the local and 
global aspects of soaal issues. 

2 4 The program should include analysis and attempts to form.ulate potential 
resolutions of present and controversial global problems such as raasm, 
sexism, world resources, nuclear proliferation, and ecological imbalance. 

2.5 The program should provide intensive and recumng cross-culmral smdy 
of groups to which smdents themselves belong and those to which they do 
not. 

2.6 The program should offer opportunities for smdents to meet, discuss, 
smdy, and work with members of raaal. ethnic, and national groups other 
than their own. 

2.7 The program should build upon realities of the immediate school commu- 
nity 

2 8 Partiopation in the real sodal world, both in school and out, should be 

considered a part of the soaal smdies program. 
2.9 The program should provide the opportunity for smdents to examine po- 

tennal himre conditions and problems. 

The soaal smdies program should enable smdents to examine the soaal 
world as it js In too many soaal studies classrooms the soaal world is idealized 
and mvtnologized. Three points need emphasis here 

First, these guidehnes take the position that endunng or pervasive soaal is- 
sues such as economic injustice, conflict, nasm. soaal disorder, and environ- 
mental imbalance are appropriate contenf for the K-U soaal smdies curricu- 
lum. The pnmarv purpose of a soaal smdies program is neither to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge nor to produce soaal saentists. Rather, its task is to 
engage smdents in analyzing and attempting to resolve the soaal issues con- 
rronting them. To do so, young people must draw on the content and methods 
Of the soaal saence disciplines as well as on their own behefs and considered 
values and. whenever and wherever appropriate, on such fields as the humani- 
nes and the namrai saences. 

Second. :he real soaal world vanes greatly among people and places, ye^ 
classroom expenences otten create a misleading impression of culmrai uniform- J '] 

-v Manv smdents come to view the world with knowledge drawn almost en- 
"relv from Western and middle-class tradinons But the maionry ot Earth s 
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people are not white; althpugh they may be influenced by the West, their cul- 
tures are neither Western nor dominated by a middle class Moreover, Amen- 
can soaety itself is pluralistic. The mores, roles, and expectations ot cultural 
ip^d national groups other than the students' own should be identitied and their 
mplications and ments explored To seek understanding of any culture without 
the perspective of its own set of values is to do an injustice to that culture 

The students of soaal studies classrooms are themselves of diverse sub-cul- 
tural groups, all too frequently not taken into account in developing programs. 
Qassroom experiences may fail to fit, as they should, the life styles, the values, 
the aijpirations, the perspectives of many students and their communities. So- 
aal studies programs must contnbute to students' acceptance of the legitimacy 
of their own cultural group identity as well as the ways of others Soaal studies 
programs whidi even inadvertently conceal the diversity of the soaal world 
tend to reinforce cultural bias and ethnocentnaty. 

Third, no program can successfully educate students for the real world by 
separating them fiom it. The school soaal system is as much a part of the stu- 
dents' real world as what occurs outside the school Such techniques as role- 
playing, simulation, observation, and investigation are.all promising means of 
learmng to partiapate Actual involvement in school, community, and larger 
public affairs, either individually or as part of organized group efforts, can 
break down the artifiaal barriers of classroom walls. 

3.0 The Social Studies Program Should Draw from Currently Valid Knowl- 
edge Representative of Human Experience, Culture, and Beliefs. 

2 1 The program should emphasize currently valid concepts, pnnaples, and 

theones in the soaal saences. 
3.2 The program should develop profiaency m methods of inquiry in the so- 
cial saences and in techniques for processing soaal data. 

3 3 The program should develop students' abihty to distinguish among em- 

pincal, logical, definitional, and normative propositi<^ns ard problems 
3 4 The program should draw upon ail ot the soaal saences such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, geography, political saence, history, and the behavioral 
saences. 

3 5 The program should draw from other related fields as law, the hu- 
manities, the natural and applied saences. and relig|t>n 

3 6 The program should represent some balance between the immediate soaal 
environment ot students and the larger soaal world; between small group 
and pubbc issues; among local, national, and global aifairs. among past, 
present, and future directions, among Western and non-Western cultures; 
and among economically de\'eloped and developing nations. 

3 7 The program should include the study not only of human achievements, 
but also of human failures. 



Recent and intensive research has produced what is popularly called "a 
knowledge explosion." Hence, it is difficult to ciose the gap between wnat is 
known and what is taught Yet incongruities between scholarly knowledge and 
the content of ordinarv soaal studies cumculum cannot be allowed *o persist 

Efforts must be made to ensure the accuracy- ot inlonnation used in class- 
rooms, however, far more powerrui are the concepts, pnnaples. ana theones or 
modem soaety It is these which students most need to understand 

Moreover, modem bodies ot knowledge are not ti\ed Metnods or inquiry 
such as formuiar:ng and f?sting hypotheses, and techniques ror processing so- 
aal data, such as mapping, case studies, and frequencv' aistnbutions, should 
have a place in classrooms 

Since it IS impossible to 'cover ' all knowledge of the social wortd, what is 
included should be meaningtui Students need knowledge or rhe world at large 
and the world at hand, the worid present and the world past Thev must ^^ee 
both human achievement and raiiure L'serui ideas from .mthropoiogy econom- 
ics, social psychology, and psvchoiogy are ordmanlv uraerrep'esented m so- 
aal studies programs, ideas rrom political saence and geogr3rh\ are orten oad- 
!v out-or-date and cairurailv biased 'School historv ' is orten repetitive, bland 
merely narrative and mattentive ro the non- Western ;sor:d ^nu 'o developing 
nations, it is distorted by jgnonng the experiences oi 3iav..<s Hi5ran:cs ,nat:ve 
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Amencan Indian*. Puerto Ricans, OnentaJ Americans. women^Related 
fields such as law. biology, and the humanities are often omitted or n« related 

to soaal a^airs- , , , i -^..,^*«^«• 

Focus on peivasive global issues, problems which loom large m indents 
worlds, and basic questions which have meaning m students lives can be help- 
hil in deeding upon what to draw from the disaplmes. Imaginative approaches 
to relating the power of scholariy fields and the issues of our times deserve 
staunch support. 

4.0 Objectives Should Be ThoughtfuUy Selected and Qearly Sutetl m Such 
Form as to Furnish Direction to the Program. 

4 1 Objectives should be carefuUy selected and formulated in the light of what 

IS known about the students, their community, the real soaal world, and 

the aelds cf knowledge. 

4 2 Knowledge, abilities, valuing, and soaal partiapation should aU be repre- 
sented in the stated objectives of soaal studies programs. 
4 3 General sUtements of basic and long-range goals should be translated into 

more speafic ob)ectives conceived in terms of behavior and content. 
4 4 Qassroom instruction should rely uppn statements which identify clearly 

what students are to leam; learning activities and instructional matenals 

should be appropriate for achieving the stated objectives. 
4 5 Qassroom instruction should enable students tg see their goals dearly in 

what IS to be learned, whether in brief instructional sequences or lengthy 

4 6 InTt^rtoH^ objectives should develop aU aspecU of the affective, cogni- 
tive, and psychomotor domains. 
4 7 Objectives should be reconsidered and revised periodically 

Most cumcuium guides and courses of study state what are termed obi«^ 
fives Tvpical of such statements are these: "Students wiU come to appreaate 
their Amencan hentage". "Students will leam the differences between demo- 
aatic and totaUtanan forms of government." Such statements may serve .s 
goals, but not as objectives. Although such goals may point to the general direc- 
Ln and lotent of a program, they have limited utility m making 'n»«Tucnona 
deasions Such conventional and general statements may get m the way ot 
dealinjr directly with the cruaal problem of what students ought to 1""^, 

Probably no oimoilar deasions are more sigmficant than those about basic 
purposes and their definition as sUted objectives. What students are to leam 
musVbe carefuUv selected through searching and continuous consideration ot 
what IS known ibout the students themselves, the real soaal world, and the 
scholarly fields. Students themselves must partiapate m the process ot seiec- 

''°f deasions about what is to be leamed are to be influential, they should be 
translated into statements of objectives These statements must be formulated 
m tetms of both behavior and content and must measure "l^^^*"! "''"P*""f'" 
EvenTf their definitions are not universally agreed upon, knowledge, thinkin? 
and other abihties. valuing, and social partiapation can aU be conceived m be- 
havioral terms Statements of objectives become the bases tor setting J""^- 
:ne activities, choosing instructional strategies, selecting mstructiorial materi- 
als and tmding the degree to which students have been successful in learning 

Speoal mention shluld be made here of perfonnance objectives^ Such an 
objective names conaetely the behavior-m-identified content which the stu- 
dent IS to demonstrate as evidence of learning and states the mimmum evel o^ 
acceptable pertomiance Some knowledge and skiU objectives m ^^lj^«ii« 
can best be denned as concrete pertormance obiectives- and mstnicnori planned 
accordindv Students and teachen alike can identify achievement or .ack ot it 
Penormance obiectives are most readily developed tor matters which have a 
n<ht answer • or "a most etfecnve way of performing a task. That an kinds ot 
objectives-indeed. manv ot the most important-cannot o< translated into 
concete penormance terms need not deny the usefulness ot trarslating some, 
nor mstitv vague generalities as substitutes tor clear statements ..onethe.ess. 
Q aaf studies education should not be limited to what can oe denned m .on- 
CD I/^rte pertormance terms 
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5.0 Learning Activities Should Engage the Student Directly and Actively in 
the Learning Process. 

5 1 Students should have a wide and nch range of learning activities appropri- 
ate to the ob)ectives of their soaai studies program. 

5.2 Activities should include formulating hypotheses and testing them by 
gathering and analyzing data. 

5 3 Activities should include using knowledge, examining values, communi- 
cating with others, and making deosions about sooal and avic affairs. 

5.4 Students should be encouraged to become active partiapants in activities 
within their own communities. 

5.5 Learning activities should be suffiaently varied and flexible to appeai to 
many kinds of students. 

5.6 Activities should contnbute to the students' percepnon of teachers as fel- 
low inquirers. 

5 7 Activities must be earned on in a climate which supports students' self- 
respect and opens opportunities to ail. 

5.8 Activities should snmulate students to investigate and to respond to the 
human conditton in the contemporary world. 

5.9 Activines which examine values, attitudes, and beliefs should be under- 
taken in an environment that respects each student's rights to privacy. 
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Scholars, teachers, education theorists, and senous cnncs of educanon agree, 
almost universally, that students must be actively involved in the learning pro- 
cess at every level of educanon from kindergarten on. Modem programs with- 
out exception call for more acnve partiapanon. Greater emphasis is placed on 
ability to devwe quesnons and the means for answering them, to analyze and 
integrate knowledge, to propose and evaluate deci5ions. Conducting a dis- 
aplined atta'^k on one's own ignorance should be the pnnapal means of an 
mdividual's educanon. Creanve inquiry is both a potent instructional strategy 
and an essennal competency Acmal mastery of knowledge, a legitimate but not 
suffiafnt goal or educanon, can best be attained when the knowledge is actively 
used by the learner. 

A soaal studies cumculuin must employ direct as well as vicarious means for 
learning. This pnnaple'is all too often neglected. There are geography classy 
without any form of field work and history classes without primary, source ma- 
terial. Government classes ignore the student counal and the workihgs of local - 
government; a study of occupanons goes on without the associated sights and 
sounds of real )obs; and attempts to deal with racism, sexism, and poverty occur 
without trflbtional involvement 

Educanon is more than a proce ^ of telling students what they need to know 
Students now have extensive and reliable sources of knowledge from which 
they can obtain knowledge tor themselves, thus, classroom lecturing is less de- 
fensible than it has ever^een. 

Sooal studies programs must include a wide vanety of learning acnvines 
with appeals to many kinds of students making surveys, tabuianng and inter- 
prenng data, acnng out scnpts. using releKnce tools, reading or wnting pdetrv 
roie-playing, heanng and questioning cWssroom speaker?. vvTitin; a policv de- 
asion; using case studies, listening to music, making a collage, brainstorming, 
studying films, working in a community protect, conaucnng an mvesngation, 
advocanng a thought-out posmon, simulating and gaming, making fteld tnps, 
companng points of view, studving sooal saence books and amcles. partio- 
panng in discussions patterned on expliat strategies tor behaviors such us com- 
mumcanng and valuing, and more The purpose or such activities is no^ to set 
yp what IS merely cJe\'er or novel, but to otfer opporrunines tor sansfving expe- 
rience in what 'ATilI lead to the obiecnves ot mstrucnon 

^ 0 Strategies of Instruction an<f Learning Activities Should Rely on a Broad 
Range of Learning Resources. 

b I A iociat Studies program re.:u..'es 3 ^rear weaitn ot apptoptHate tnsrruc- 

t.cnai resources, no one textbook can be surfioent 
.b 2 Printed materials rrust accommodate a wiae range ot reading JOUities and 

interests meet :he requirements ot learning aotivmes. ana include many 
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kinds of matena! fr^ry as well as secc^dary sources, from soaa! 
saencc and history ^^e humanities and related fields, from other 
nations and culture*'^ our own, and from current as weU as basic 
sources. 

6 3 A variety of media « available for learning through seeing, hear- 
ing, touching, and^^i calling for thought and feeling. 

6 4 Soaal studies dasspvild draw upon the potential contributions of 
many kinds of resnons and organizations representing many . 
points of view, a yabilities, and a mix of cultures and national- 
ities. . 

6.5 Classroom activitieuse the school and community as a leaping 
laboratory for gatKial data and for .onirontmg knowledge and 
commitments in df^h* soaal problems 

6.6 The sodal studies should have available many kinds of- work 

space to faalitatevn the size of groups, the use of sceral kinus of . * ^ 

media, and a divejsks. t 

* *^ • 

Learning in the soaalcquires nch resources. No single textbook will 
do. espedaily 6ne set or^ith the simple purpose ot imparting informa- 
tion. Accontobshmg ob^hich represent aU of the components of sodal 
studies education depeimore information, more points of view, more ^ 
appeals, ahd more suitiindividual students. 

Printed materials mu»lable for diffenng^abilities in reading and for 
differing needs for con and abstraction. Students must have books, 
periodicals, basic referee studies, graphs, tables, maps, articles, and 
literary matenals'suitab subject at hand. As important as reading and ' 
verbal learning may beght not to be overused in mstniction. 

Multiple media otfer?nues to learning. Films and sound- filmstnps. 
piqtures; recordings of . discussions and music; mock-ups; artifacts, 
models, audiotapes; dmpts or scripts for role-t?laying; diagrams, sim- 
" ulation exerases; progrlcvision— these and others call upon the use of 
many senses, thought Ag; thus, they ennch learning. 

Moreover, resourcest be thought of simply as those of classrooms 
themselves. The wails tlassroohis and the outside world should not be 
confining It is just as i for students to p4itiapate actively in the cont- 
munity as it is for coipeople and organizations to partiapate within 
the schooU 

Although the need t)le media is no excuse for a smorgasboid ap- 
proach, there is reasonuze multiple paths to learning. No one kind of 
material or resource wifactory for all students, not for any one student 
at all times and for all p Instructional resources must be suitable for the 
learning tasks and for nts who are learning. 

7.0 The Social Studici Must FaciliUte the Organization of Experi- 
ence. 

r 1 Structure m the siies program must help students organize their 

experiences to prowth 
" 2 Learning expeneild be organized m such manner that students 

will learn how ta to leanv. 
^ 3 The program ma students to relate their experiences m social 

studies to other ixpeneiice. 
" 4 The rormal pattecrogram should otter choice and rlexibihrv 

Structure m the socx program has to do with the basic qyesMCns to 
be asked, the probiemscived. and the patterns of behavior apprOpnate 
ro ihe ends m view .Aar ^oo little is known to idennfv dennitiveiv the 
processes or growth :rmi etenaes or to state with certaintv the supen- 
ontv or anv one Kind -lanon over another some kind or flexible strac* 
ture :or the organuanenence is possible and desirable It is Iikeiv that 
saidents will pront ^rtences with diiferent structures 

3otn the social see soaal issues contain structural elements 5as;o 
•:onceots '^nncnes. ods m the social sciences can otter direction in 
organizing a studv oi ?havior A proper rocus on social issues requires 
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identification of their. causes, consequences, and possible solutions. Social 
studies programji may at^imes use one or the other oi these organizations. 
Certainly, sodal studies programs must demonstrate a reciprocal relationship 
among the soaal sciences, soaal issues, and action. However, it is dearly in- 
adequate to limit programs to courses in the individual disciplines. The study 
of ^.orial issues drawing upon more than one disapline is frequently more suit- 
able for the purposes of students in school. An issue arising out of the inter- 
action between technology and the structure and function of modem society, 
for example, may call for the contnbutions of history, economics, and sooology 
as well as the humanities, law, and the natural saences. Soaal issues are em- 
bedded ill complex. social conditions which frequently transcend national 
boundanes. 

At times student concerns, those of their community, or the requisites of 
active and effective social partiapation may become the base for a line of in- 
quiry. Whatever the starting point or direction, structure must be developed 
out of students' own learning experience. To be useful and valid a soaal studies 
activity must achieve more than the mere accumulation of information. 

Disorder and lack of direction often stand in the way of continuous reorgani- 
zation of experience. Schools must continue to exan:ine 'he conventional pat- 
terns of subjects and formal course offerings Schools ought to encourage mini- 
courses, independent study, small group interest sections, specially planned 
days or weeks focused on soaal problems, alternative courses of study pro-^ 
^ posed by students, and other innovative plans. Structure can je used to pro- 

mote the development of the tools and satisfactions which enable students to 
continue to le2m. 

' 8.0 Evaluation Should Be Useful, Systematic, Comprehensive, and Valid for 
the Objectives (ff the Programs. 

8.1 Evaluation should be based primarily on the school's own statements of 

objectives ^s the critena for effectiveness. 
8 2 Included in the evalu^'ion process should be assessment of progress not 
only in knowledge, but in skills and abilities, including thinking, valuing, 
and soaal partiapation 
^ 3.3 Evaluation data should come from many sources, not merely from paper- 
\ and-penal tests, including observations of what students do outside as 

well as inside the classroom 

8.4 Regular, comprehensive, and continuous procedures should be developed 
for gathering evidence of significant growth in learning over time. 

8.5 Evaluation data should be used for planning cumcular improvements. 
8 6' Evaluation data should offer students, teachers, and parents help in the 

course of learning and not merely at the conclusions ot some marking peri- 
od. 

S.7 Both students and teachers should be involved in the process of evalua- 
tion. 

S 3 Thoughtful and regular re-examination of the basic goals or the social stud- 
ies cumculum should be an integral part of the evaluation program. 

Social stud'n^ programs must be systematicallv and ngorousiy evaluated .As 
program objectives are revised and new practices introduced, the evaluation 
program must be changed to assess innovations in ways consistent with their 
purposes The all too common paper-and-pencil tests ot mtormation do not 
yield data about problem-solving abilities, ihe valuing process, and social par- 
' tiapatiori Many sources of data and evaluation techniques, which can be used 

^ in and out ot classrooms, are needed Evaluation should extend rar beyond tor- 

mal examinations to include, ror example, anecdotal records, role-plaving. n- 
ter/iews with samples of community- people, and interaction schemes ror analy- 
sis ot classroom dialogue 

Occasional and sporadic attempts, and narrow and unreliable erforts in evalu- 
ition are insufhaent since signiricant growth m learning .s both cumularive 
and long-term 

Q ^ Evaluation must include what is diagnostic not oniv ror groups ot students 

but for inaividuais. It must be user :[ to students in-:he rrccess or rhetr learn- 
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ing-to aU students and not merely to those who ta^ei« conventional schooling 
or who are coUege-bound. A helpful evaluation Pro«^ «»5^» !° 
dents to see what they can do, as well as what they oiiWD^r* 
■ The process must darifv for teachen and others concerned what needs to be 
done to improve instruction and learning. Parents must be induded in th- eval- 
uation process. They should have access to accurate 4»ta which would '.Uus- 
trate, first, how the smdent is performing in term* of individual abihhes and, 
second, how the student compares with teacher exp«d»tions of the class as a 

"^Eviuation must become not only a means of more e«fechve instruction and 
learning, but a foundation for thoughtful formulation of basic purposes of soaal 
studies education. 

9.0 Social Studies KducaHon Should Receive Vigorous Support as a Vital and 
Responsible Part of the School Program. 

9.1 Appropriate instructional materials, time, and faalities must be provided 
for social shidies education. . , ^ ^ j 

'9 2 Teachers should not only be responsible but should be encouraged to try 
out and adapt for their own smdents promising innovations such as simu- 
lation, newer curricular plaxis, discovery, and actual soaal partiapation. 

9 3" Decisions about the basic purposes of social smdies education in any 
school should be as dearly related to the needs of its immediate commu- 
nity ais to those of sodety at large. 

9 4 Teachers should partiapate in active soaal studie* cumculum committees 
with decision-making as well as advisory respon«ibilities. 

9 5 Teadiers should partiapate regularly in activities, *«fhidi foster their pro- 
fessional competence in soaal shidies education in workshops, or in- 
service dasses, or commumtv affairs, or in reading, studying, and travel. 

9 6 Teadiers and others conremed with sodal studies education in the sdiools 
should have competent consultants available. .... _ 

9 7 Teadiers and schools should have and be able to rely upon a distnct-wide 
policy statement on academic freedom and professional responsibility. 
' 9 8 Soaai studies education should expect to receive active support from *<1- 
ministrators, teacners. boards of education, and the community 

9 9 A speafic minimal block of time should be aUocated for soaal studies in- 
struction each week. 

Social studies education cannot be successful without the conditions neces- 
sary for good instruction One of the conditions is a supply of ^<l«q"^»« J'" 
sources Soaal smdies education needs not only teadiers, textbooks and black- 
boards, but also maps, reference books, periodicals, audio and visua materials, 
field tnps. and great lectures. The dassroom should be a learning 'aboratory 
Such a Concept means not only matenals and equipment but also additional 

demands on teachers' time and competence. 

Teachers must have both opporhinity and responsibiht>' tor act:.ve partiapa- 
non in the improvement ot the aimailum. They must engage 
tnbuting to their professional growth as soaal studie. teachers. Contemporarv 
theones ot learning and instruction necessitate breadth, depth, and skill The 
burden is cspeaallv heaw o.. elementary teadiers who are expected to be com- 
petent in vi^niaUv aU fields, "ilie practice of assigning inadequately prepared 
Teachers cs soaal'studies instruaors persists and should be ended. In addition 
to fumishin? scaal studies consultant help, the admimstration should provide 
Se^J^entlvL. encouragement, ana oppor^mmties that will further professional 

and academic trainina. , ^ 

'^c^^ool adn.imstrators should demonstrate a degree ot support at least com- 
mensurate with the support given to other segirents ot cumcular program 

me nature or soaal Studies education, espeaailv in a plurahstic and rr.e 'u- 
aetv. makes u pamculariv vulnerable to criticism trom many sides . h« n?ht 0 
responsible cntiasm is mnerent in and invaluable to a c^e^locraC^ this nght 
must be protected Demands that schools instill partiailar beliefs and practices 
6 hat thev avoid the tnouunttul consideration ot controversial topics must L-e 
ERTO wiih vigorous resistance. 'O^^^/.^t 'or CuuuUnes -cuo^co 
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How To U3e the Guidelines 
for Social Studies Needs Assessment 



This section p *ovidcs a Curnculum Guidelines-b^sed 
approach that \ocal distncts may us« to examine their 
own social studies programs. Tht approach can be 
used for a given grade level, for a school, or for a 
distnct-wide progrtm. 

An important question to consider first is whom to 
involve m thk analysis. Certainly, social studies 
teachers and other Ucal curnculum leaders must be 
involved. In addihon. it may be desirable to involve 
certain lay people, resource people from the univeisi- 
ty or Department ot Education, and high school stu- 
dents who are perceptive and willing to express their 
views 

The questions mmi belcnv in the needs assessmmt in- 
strument are basml eft the Guidelines Tnrj should be exam- 
ined from tuo ptrtfKinm: one from that of local pnonties. 
the other from that ot the current itati:s of the local pro- 
gram. The first psrr^we is dealt with in the (HP) col- 
umn, which IS concerned with pnonties. For each 
guideline, the members of the curnculum study com- 
mittee should atk the question, "Is this guideline of 
high prtonti: to ii»7" If they answer the question 
"yes." they should check the "HP " For a guideline 
considered desirable/ but not of high pnonty. the 
"HP" should Simply be left unchecked. Any guide- 
hne the local committee considers unimportant or 
undesirable should be marked out The second per- 
spective IS dealt with m the column headed by "CUR- 



RENT STATUS " In this case, tor each guideline the 
committee should ask the question. "To what extent 
IS fhis guideline actually bfing earned out in our 
grade (or building or district)'^" If the answer is "very 
often," the "1" should be checked. If the answer-is 
"sometimes" the "2" should be checked, and so on. 

Data for the needs assessment may be gathered from 
many sources Follarcmg each guideline a line is provided so 
that the local committee may list the most accessible and 
obvious sources Sources might include curnculum re- 
ports and plans, position statements, faculty and stu- 
dent handbooks, student newspapers, memos, in- 
structional materials available and used, formal i 
evaluation data collected on student competencies. * 
teachers, students, parents, community, and in- j 
classroom and out-of-classroom observation. f 

Once the instrument is filled out, local educators ' 
can feel good about the status ot those guidelines / 
that were checked both "HP" and "1." They should 
feel special concern, on the other hand, about guide- 
lines checked "HP" and "3" and should feel some 
concern about guidelines checked "HP" and "2 " In- ^ 
terpretation of the needs assessment data may reveal 
patterns, such as students are insufficiently involved, 
learning resources are inadequate, or purposes are 
unclear What is learr.^d from the study should be 
used to improve the social studies program. ), 
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Needs Assessment Instrument Based on the 
Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines 

Directions: Read each ^ludelme below. Check "HP" for the ^guideline if it is of higii priority to 
uour district. Check 1. 2. or 3 to indicate to :chat extent the guideline is ei'ident m your district, 

1. Relationship of the Program to the Maturity and Concerns of Students 



1 1 Students should be involved m the formulation (HP) I (1) '2) (3) 

or goals, the selection ot activities and mstruc- 



tional strategies and the assessment ot cumcu- 
lar outcomes 



1 2 The school and its teachers should make steady iHP) ^1) (2) \3) 
etforts. through regularized channels and prac- 
tices, to idennrv areas or concern to students 



1 3 Students should have some choices, some op- ^HP"^ 'li -2) .3) 

nons wuhm progr?^ms ntted to their needs, their 
concerns, and rheir social world. 



1 4 Students should have a special studies expen- > HP> 

ence at all grade levels. K-12 

1 5 The program should taxe into account the arti- i HP^ 

tudes. developmental capabilities and psvcno- 
logical! needs or the students 
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'IlA 

II. Relationship of the Prognun to the Real Sf^ial World 



2.1 The program should focus on the social world as 
It IS, Its flaws, its strengths, its dangers, and its 
promise — 

2.2 The program should emphasize pervasive and 
endunng soaal issues. 



2.3 The program should demonstrate the relation- 
ships l>etween the local and global aspects of so- 
cial issues. '■ — 



2.4 The program should include analysis and at- 
tempts to formulate potential resolutions or pres- 
ent and controversial global problems such as 
racism, sexism, world resources, nuclear prolif- 
eration, and ecological imbalance — 

2.5 The program should provide mtensive and re- 
cumng cross-cultund study of groups to which 
studentt themselves belong and those to which 
they do not. 

2.6 The program should offer opportunities for stu- 
dents to meet, discuss, study,. and work with 
members of racial, ethnic, and national groups 
other than their own. 



The program should build upon realities of the 
immediate school community. 



2.S Participation m the real social world both m 

school and out should be considered a part of the 
social studies program. 

2.9 The program should provide the opportunity for 
students to examine potential future conditions 
and problems. ■ 



(HP) 

(HP) 
(HP) 

(HP) 

(HP) 

(HP) 

(HP) 
(HP) 

(HP) 



(1) 

(1) 
(1^ 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 
(1) 

(1) 



(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 



(3) 

(3) 
(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
(3) 

(3) 



III. Relationship of Program to Currently Valid Knowledge RepresenUtive of Human Beings' 

Experience, Culture, and Beliefs 



3.1 The progra.-n should emphasize currently valid 
concepts, pnnciples, and theories m the social 
jci«r.ce5 — — 



3 2 The program si.juid develop proficiency m 
methods of nquiry in the social saences and m 
techniques fcr processini; soaal data. 



3.3 The program should develop students' ability to 
distinguish among empincal, logical, derinition- 
al. and normative propositions and problems 

3 4 The program snould draw upon all of the social 
sciences such as anthropology, economics, geog- 
raphy, political science, history, and the behav- 
ioral sciences 



3 5 



The program should draw from other related 
fields such as law, the humanities, the natural 
and applied sciences, and religion. 



3 b The program should represent some balance be- 
tween the immediate social environment ot stu- 
dents and the larger social world; benvetn small 
group and public issues, among local, national, 
and global aifairs. among past, present, and ru- 
ture directions, among Western and non-West- 
em cultures, and among economically developed 
■ind developing nations. ■ — 



(HP) 
(HP) 
<HP) 

IHP^ 

(HP) 
(HP) 



(1) 



(1) 



(1) 



(1) 



(1) 



(1) 



(2) 



(2) 



(2) 



C) 



C) 



(2) 



(3) 



(3) 



(3) 



'3) 
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3 7 The program should include the study not only 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


of human achievements, but also of human fail- 




















rV. Selection of Objectives; How Objectives Guide Progrj m 


4, 1 Ob]cctive5 should be carefully selected and for- 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


mulated in the light of what is known about the 










students, their community, the real social world, 




















4.2 Knowledge, abihties, valuing, and social partici* 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


pation should all be represented m the stated ob- 










|#rfivM nf «nrijl «fiiHi#* program* 










4 3 General statements of basic and long*range goals 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


should be translated into more specific ob]ec- 










tives conceived in terms of behavior and con- 




















4 4 Classroom instruction should rely upon state- 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ments which identify de^riy what students are 










to learn; learning activities and instructional ma- 










terials should be appropriate for achieving the 




















4 5 Classroom instruction should enable students to 


/ i-in\ 
(Mr) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


see their goals clearly in what is to be learned. 










whether in brief instructional sequences or 










lengthy iiniK nf %t^^^^y 










4 6 Instructional objectives should develop all as- 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


pects of the affective, cognitive, and psycho- 










mofnr Hnmain* 










4 7 Objectives should be reconsidered and revised 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


p^nnHirallv 










V. Nature of Activities 


5 1 Students should have a wide and rich range of 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


learning activities appropriate to the objectives 










of their social studies program. 










5 2 Activities should include formulating hypothe- 


(HP) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ses and testing them by gathering and analyzmg 




















5 3 Activities should include usmg khowledge, ex- 


iHP) 


ll) 


(2) 


l3) 


amining values, communicating with others. 










and making decisions about social and civtc at- 




















5 4 Students should be encouraged to become active 


(HP^ 


(1) 


i2) 


(3) 


participants in activities within their own com- 










Tiiimfi^^ ^ 










5 5 Learning acnvUies should be surficientiy v aned 










and flexible to appeal to manv kinds of students 


,Fr 


•1) 


•2) 


(3) 


5 & Activities should contnbute to the students per- 


■ HP^ 


.1) 




3) 


ception or teacners as rellow inquirers 










5 * Activities must be earned on m a chmate which 


(HP) 


ll) 




G) 


supports students' seif-respect and opens oppor- 










tunities to ail 
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5.8 Activities should stimulate students to investi- 
gate and to respond to the human condition in 
the contemporary world 

5.9 Activities which examine values, attitudes, and 
beliefs should be undertaken in an environment 
that respects each student's nghts to pnvacy 



(HP) 



(HP) 



(1) 



(1) 



(2) 



(2) 



(3) 



(3) 



VI. Relationship Between Instruction and Range of Learning Resources 



6.1 A social studies program requires a great wealth 
of appropriate instructional resources; no one 
textbook can be sufficient. 



6.2 Printed matenals must accommodate a widt 
range of reading abilities and interests, meet the 
requirements of learning activities, and include 
many kinds of matenal from primary as v/ell as 
secondary sources, from social saence and his- 
tory as well as the humanities and related flelds, 
from.other nations and cultures as well as our 
own, from current as well as basic sources. ■ 

6.3 A vanety of media should be available for learn- 
ing through seeing, heading, touching, and act- 
ing, and calling for thought and feeling. 



6.4 Social studies classrooms should draw upon the 
potential contnbutions of many kinds of re- 
source persons and organizations representing 
many points of view, a variety of abilities, and a 
mix of cultures and nationalities 



(HP) 



(HP) 



6.5 Classroom activities should use the school and 
community as a leam ng laboratory for gather- 
ing social data and fc onfronting knowledge 
and commitments in dealing with social prob- 
lems 

6 6 Tne social studies program should have available 
many kinds ot work space to facilitate variation 
m the size of groups, the use of several kinds of 
media, and a diversity of tasks * 



(HP) 
(HP) 

(HP) 

(HP) 



(1) 
(1) 



(2) 
(2) 



(1) 
(1) 

(1) 

(1) 



(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 



(3) 



(3) 
(3) 

p) 

(3) 



VIL Relationship of Social Studies I rogram to Students' Experiences 



7 1 Structure m the social studies program must help 


(HP) ! 


(1) 


(2) 


l3) 


students organize their experiences to promote 


1 








growth 










7 2 Learning experiences should be organized in 


(HP) 


(1) 


(^) 




such manner that students will learn how to con- 










nnue to learn 










7 3 The program must enable students to relate their 


(HP) 


a) 


(2) 


•3» 


expenences m social studies to other areas ot ex- 




















* 4 The forma] pattern or the program should otfer 


(HP) 


ii) 


iZ) 


<3) 


choice and flexibilirv* , ^ 


t 








Vni. Nature of Local Program Evaluation 


i 1 Evaluation should be based pnmanly on the 











icncol's own statements ot oojectives as thecn- 
ren^ for effectiveness 



S 2 Included in the evaluation process should be as- 
sessment ot progress not onlv m knowledge, but 
tn skills end abilities including thinking, vaiu- 
gj^^tg, and social particioation , 



10. 



■ ll 
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8 3 Evaluation data should come from many sources, 
not merely from paper-and-pencil tests, mclud- 
ing observations of what students do outside as 
well as inside the classroom. 



8.4 Regular, comprehensive, and continuous proce- 
dures should be developed for gathenng evi- 
dence of significant growth in learning over 
time. 

8.5 Evaluation data should be used for planning cur* 
ncxilar improvements 

8.6 Evaluation data should offer students, teacher's, 
and parents help in the course of learning and 
not merely at the conclusion of sor .e marking 
penod. . 

3.7 Both students and teachers should be involved in 
the process of evaluation. . , 

8.8 Thoughtful and regular re-examination of the 
basic goals of the social studies curriculum 
should be an integral part of the evaluation pro- 
gram. _ — ■■ 



(HP) 

(HP) 

(HP) 
(HP) 

(HP) 
(HP) 



(1) 

(1) 

(1) 
(1) 

(1) 
(1) 



C2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 



(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
(3) 



DC. Local Support for Social Studies Education as an Integral Part of the Schcu: i'rogram 



9.1 Appropriate instructional matenals, time, and 
facilities must be provided for sooal studies 
education. - 



9 2 Teachers should not only be responsible but 
should be encouraged to try out and adapt tor 
their own students promising innovations such 
as simulation, newer cunncular plans, discovery, 
and actual sooal participation. 



9 3 Deasions about the basic purposes of social 
studies education in any school should be as 
clearly related to the needs of its immediate com- 
munity as to those of sooety at lai ge 

9 4 Teachers should participate in active social stud- 
ies cumculum committees with decision-mak- 
ing as well as advisory responsibuities 



9.5 Teachers should participate regularly in activi- 
ties which foster their professional competence 
in social studies education: in workshops, or in- 
service classes, or community affairs, or in read- 
ing, studying, and travel. 



9 6 Teachers and others concerned with social stud- 
ies education in the schools should have com- 
petent consultants available 



^ r Teachers and schools should have and be able to 
relv upon a distnct-wide policy statement on ac- 
ademic freedom and professional responsibility 

9 3 Sooal studies education should expect to receive 
active support from administrators, teachers, 
board ot education, and the community 



(HP) 

(HP) 
> 

(HP 

(HP) 
^HP) 

(HP) 
(HP) 



(1) 
(1) 

(1) 

(1) 
(1) 

(1) 
il) 

a) 



(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 



(3) 
(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
1 3) 
.3) 



^ 9 A specific minimal block or time should be allo- 
cated tor social studies .nstrucnon each week — 
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The above tiatenai constitutes (he rint sccnon How T) L rhe G^- 
Needs Assessment ' For mtormation on now ro ootam 'hf -ipiete rf : 
Washington. D C . orMce ot the N'anonai Council tor tne Socu. ~" : 
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MASTERY TEST 

Grade Level Five ' 
Test No, 1 

Directions; Circle the Item of your choice for each question. 

1. Which of the following physical forces influences the shaping of the su/face of 
the earth'' 

A. tides 

B. glaciers 

C . volcanoes 

D. all of the above 

2 Which of the following rights do you have as a citizen of the United States'' 

/ 

A. the right to assemble peacefully 
B» the right to free speech 

C. the right to practice. one* s own religion 

D. all of the above 

3. Services provided by local governments Include 

A. education 

B. public transportation 

C. recreation 

D. all of the above 

4. Which document was written by Thomas Jefferson'' 

A. Declaration of Independence 

B. Constitution 

C. Bill of Rights 

D. Articles of Confederation 

5. Jessica Alden buvs her clothes in Paris. She vacations on !:he Riviera and m 
Acapulco. She uses her private plane to visit r;e r ir:enGs ail arounc ':he world, 
V/htch ONE of the factors below MOST influences Jessica's lifestyle'' 

A. money 

3. culture 

C . education 

D. career 
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Paul Robinson ^n'd his family live on their farm. Like other families in 
their community, religion is very Important Co their lives. Women do 
not wear make-up; no one in the community smokes. Families in the com- 
munity are very close and help each other. Which ONE of the factors below 
MOST influences Pauri lifestyle or way of life'' 

A. income 

B. culture , 

C. formal education 
O. career 

A team of people was chosen to discuss school bus routes and solve problems 
with time schedules. The team had a hard tim.e arranging a plan of action. 
Everyone talked at once, argued, and did not listen to the chairperson. At the 
end of the project the committee still had not agreed upon a clear-cut set of 
possible solutions to the problem. Circle the letter of the statement which 
shows to what degree this group of people worked with *ach other as a team. 

A. They had a good system for working as a team. 

B. They had a good team, but some people spoiled it, 

C. They were not able to work together as a team. 

D. They would have been good as a tearr; had they had more time tc vork. 

Two groups of people live on an island. They have different religions, eat 
different foods, and speak different languages. There is fear and hatred be- 
tween the two groups. What is the BEST solution to this problem*^ 

A. Make one group leave the island. 

B. Divide the island and make each group live m its own part of the island. 

C. Fight it oat utntil one of the groups is killed off. 

D. Choose people from both groups to write laws that will protect everyone's 
riglits . 

E. Let the group that is biggest decide evervthing for all of theiii. 

V/hich ONE of the following DOES NCT represent a positive attitude ^cward 
vour country^ 

A. knowing the laws that apply to vo\x 
3. voting in elections 

C. taking the law into vour own nancs 

D, m.kmg a citizen's arrest 
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10, The teacher assigned you ana other class memoers to groups to \Kork on 
a play. Which statement below describes how you should act if vou are to 
work well with your group'' 



A. I would work by myself, 

B. 1 would work with my Jroup doing things I like to do. 

C. I would work better with mv group if I could choose to be either a 
leader or a follower. 

D. I would work with my group whether I was the leader or follower. 



TRUE AND FALSE 



Circle the word .true if the statement is true. Circle the word false if the state- 
ment is not true . 

True False I. The President of the United States can make laws. 

True False 2. Insulating the house causes the family's energy bills to 

decrease. 

Laws cannot be changed'' 
Unfair laws should be changed"- 

The president is the head of the legislative branca oi 
government. 



True False 3, 
True False 4, 
True False 5 



.MATCHING 

Match the holidavs with the dates bv drawing a line to the correct date 
A. New Year's Dav 4th Thursday in November 

3. Texas Ince- oead ence Dav January 1 

C. ,'anereentr 2nd Moncav ;n Cctooer 

In^eoenc Dav March 2 

Lat3or Dav 1st Monaav m Seoterriber 

Col-imbus Dav Juiv 4 

T!ia r.iC s I? ' vi r. a D a • -ne 1 ^ 
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EVALUATIONS 



K When Columbus sailed across the Atlantic, would he have been able to do the 
following things at about that time in history'' 

A* Would he have been able to fire a gun'' Yes No 

B. Would he have been able to listen to a radio'^ Yes No 

C. Would he have been able to read a printed book'* Yes No ^ 
2* Which one of the following is NOT a constitutional right of American citizens^ 

A. The right to freedom of speech 

B. The right to practice the religion of one's choice 

C. The right to determine who can purchase and live in the house next door 

D. The right to a fair trial when accused of a ^rime 

3. Circle all the letters which influence a person's livestyle. 

a, the kind of work a person does 

b, the type of neighborhood m which a person lives 

c, wherher a person lives in the country of the city 
d» whetr4er a person is married or unmarried 

e. the kinds of things a person likes to do m his or her leisure time 

f. the kinds of music a person likes * 

g. the kinds of social acti^"ities a person enjoys 

ANALOGY 

Circle the letter which best fits the blank space In the question. 

is to mountain travelers in Peru as a car \s to Americans 
ing between two towns. 

^:amel 
ox 

llama ^ 
b\c vclc 

s to Dcoole ^vho live near rtvcrs as is to pcoole \vho 

1 thriving grasslands, 

cartie 
:;sn 

vegetables 
oouitrv 



JUS 



I . 



The 
travel 



id 
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A. 
3. 
C. 
D. 

Fish \ 
live or 

A. 



Multiple Choice 



1. 


D 


2. 


D 


3. 


D 


4. 


A 


S. 


A 


*. . 


S 


7. 


C 


. 8. 


D 


9. 


C 


10. 


D 



True a.hd False 

1. False 

2. True 

3. False 

4. Trut- 

5. False 



- H 



id 
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ANSWER KEY 

MASTERY TEST 

Test No. 1 
Grade Level Five 



Matching 

A . January 1 

B. March 2 

C. June 19 

D. July 4 

E. 1st Monday in September 

F. 2nd Monday in October 
4th Thursday in November 

Evaluations 

1. a. yes 

b . no 

c . yes 

2. C 

3. a,b.c,d,e,f,g, 
Analogy 

1. C 

2. A 



103 



V 
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MASTERY TEST 

^ Test No. 2 
Gra.de Level Five 



Directions; Circle the letter beside the statement that best answers the question, 

1. Which document contains reasons for a break with England*^ 

A. Declaration of Independence 

B. Constitution 

C. Bill of Rights ^ 

D. Articles of Confederation 

2. Which document is the supreme law of the land*^ 

A. Declaration of Independence 

B. Constitution 

C. Bill of Rights 

D. Articles of Confederation 

3. Philadelphia, I innsylvania v^as the birth place of 

A. the Constitution 
'B, the Bill of Rights 

C. the Declaration of Independence 

D, all of the above 

4. The study of relationships between living things 2nd their environment is called: 

A. geology 

B • geography 

C. ecology 

D, none of the above 

5. Which one of the following BEST defines wages'^ 

A, Wages are Jihat a person is paid for his or her time and effort. 

B. '*Vages are what a^property owner receives for the ase of his-'her oroperty. 

C. Wages are the profits a person receives from owning shares of stock ;n a 
company . 

D, Wages are that part of a person s salary that is deducted from governmen|? 
t^xes . 
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Teachers, police, and firefighters work for the 



A. country 

B. city 
state 

D. themselves 

Th-^ factors which have caused population to be concentrated m certain areas are: 

A . fertile land 

B. rivers 

C. natural resources 

D. , all of the above 

Why is it necessary for people to plan how resources will be used? 

A. Resources are limited but the wants of people are unlimited 

B. People only want small amounts 

C. The government canTvOt decide which resources lO make available 

D. Resources are distributed equally according to what people want 

Ci.cle the letter of the situation in which someone is showing thoughtfulness 
for someone else. 

A. Paul noticed that Bill was having trouble with the drink machine, so he 
offered to give him a hand. 

B. After Joe read Fran's story, he told her he thought she had covered the 
subject poorly. 

C. When Art's father died, Steve sent flowers . 

D. Tom stopped whistling while he was working when he was told it was 
bothering some people. 

E. Norm ignored Ted whenever Ted tried to talk to him.- 

F. Everyone kept giving Diane homework to do, even though they kne\^; 
she was busy. 

It was Kit's first day at ai nev. school. A report was given as an assignment. 
Kit did not know how to do the assignment. Everyone seemed to be ignoring 
her. Her lips began to quiver as she sat starring at the assignment. Then 
she heard a voice behind her. 'Tm Dottie . May I show you what to do^ 
Kit smiled gratefully. "Oh, yes I was beginning to think no one knew I was 
here," Circle the letter beside each statement which describes a benefit of 
Dottie's thoughtfulness toward Kit on her first day. 

A. Kit will be able to do her work. 

3. Kit will feel that she can ask Dottie questions . 

C. Kit will adjust better to the school work. 

D. Kit ^Jvill not be given so much work to do. 
£. Dottie will help Kit feel more comfortable. 
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TRUE AND FALSE 

Circle the word true if the statement is true. Circle the word false if the statement 
is not true . 



True False 1. A person^s level of formal education generally has little 

relationship to his or her political resources. 

True False 2. Being arrested for and convicted of a felony as a teenager 

can prevent you from becoming a doctor. 

True False 3. Purchasing or possessing or drinking alcoholic beverages 

in public by a person under 18 years old is a felony. 

True False 4. Insulating the house causes the family's energy bills to de- 

c rease « 

True False 5. Laws cannot be changed'^ 

True False o. Unfair laws should be changed? 

True False 7. White, middle class males are likely to have more political 

resources than other groups in the United States. 



MATCHING 

Match the holidays with the dates by drawing a line to the correct date. 



A . New Yearns Day 

B. Texas Independence Day 



C 
D 



Juneteenth 
Indeoendence Day 
Labor Day 
Columbus Day 
Thanksgiving Da/ 



4th Thursday in November 
January 1 

2nd Monday in October 
March 2 

1st Monday m September 

Jaly 4 
June 19 
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EVALUATION 

1. When Colurnbua sailed across the Atlantic, would he have been able to do the 
following things at about that time in history'^ 

A. Would he have been able to fire a gun? Yes No 

B. Would he have been able to listen to a radio'^ Yes? No 
€• Would he have been able to read a printed book*^ Yes No 

2* Circle each letter which influences a person'^s lifestyle. 

a. the kind of work a person does 

b. the type of neighborhood in which a person lives 

c. whether a person lives in the country or the city 

d. whether a person is married or unmarried 

e. the kinds of things a person likes to do in his/her leisure time 

f . the kinds of music a person likes 

g. the kinds of social Activities a person enjoys 

3. You want to go to college, but your parents cannot afford to pay your way. 

Circle the letter beside the statement that describes a way to solve the problem. 

A. get a job and earn money for college 

B. apply for aid in the form of a scholarship or loan from the college for 
you wish to attend 

C. apply for a loan f*irough your local bank 

D. give up your idea of attending college 

ANA LOGY 

Circle the letter beside the answer which best fits the blank space m the question. 

1. The is to mountain traviers in Peru as a car is to Americans 

traveling between two towns. 

A . camel 

B . ox 

C. llama 
D* bicycle 

Z. Fish is to people who live near rivers as is to people \vao live 

on thriving grasslands. 

A. cattle 

3. fish 

C. veaeraole s 

D. poultrv I ] 3 



ANS\vER KEY 



MASTERY TEST 

Test No, 2 
Grade Level Five 



Multiple Choice 



Matching 



I. 


A 


2. 


B 


3. 


A 


4. 


C 


5. 


A 


6. 


C 


7. 


D 


8. 


A 


9. 


A. CD 


10. 


A.B.CE 



True and False 



1 . 
1. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
7. 



False 

True 

False 

True 

False 

True 

True 



A • January 1 

March 2 
C, June 19 

July 4 

E, 1st Monday in September 

F, 2nd Monday in October 

G, 4th Thursday in November 

Evaluation 



1. 



a . yes 

b • no 

c . yes 

a,b,c,d,e,f,g 

A.B,C 



Analogy 

1. C 

2. A 
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MASTERY TEST 



Grade Level Eight 

Directions: Circle the item of /our choice for each question. 

!• During the presidency of Andrew Jackson, the democratic rights of the 
'^common man ' 

A* increased 

B • decreased 

C. remained the same 

D. ended 

2, The right of women to vote in the United States was provided by 

A. the Declaration of Independence 

B. a Constitutional amendment 

C. the Bill of Rights 

D. a Supreme Court decision 

3, The Shrine of Texas is 

A, Washington on the Brazos 

. B. Gonzales Battle Field 

C. the Alamo 

D. None of the above 



4. What general was defeated at the Battle of Waterloo'^ 

A. Adolph Hitler 

p. Napoleon 

C- Alfred the Great 

D. Andrew Jackson 

5. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania was the birth place of 

A , the Constitution 

B . the'Bill of Rights 

C. the Declaration of Indepenaence 

D . all of the above 



Two ot the Northwest's most important economic activities are: 
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A. lum.bering and lishihg 

3. tourism and shipbuilding' 

C. larm.ing and commercial grazing 

D, coal mining aid textile m^anufactur mg 

1!3 



Which following statements is NOT true'' 

A. processing is the United States' second most important industry. 

B. legalopolises are located in the Northeast and Great Lakes 
s of the United States . 

C. England is the center of the textile industry. 

D. rces and people have helped to influence the development of 
America. 

Whiclf the following is NOT a constitutional right of American citizens'' 

A. right to freedom of speech 

B. right to practice the religion of one^s choice 

C. right to determine who can purchase and live in the house next door 

D. right to a fair trial when accused of a crirrie 

You humber of rights that are guaranteed by the various levels of 
govei Which ONE of the following IS NOT one of those rights'^ 

A . r-'f ht to speak out on any issue 

B. right to have a concealed firearm for protection 

C. ffht to go to school to get an education 

D. Tight to a lawyer and a trial by jury 

Whicf the following is an example of representative democracy'^ 

A . i States 

B. Union 
C . 

D. jermany 

Whic following sentences about culture is NOT true'' 

A. 'arn your culture. 

B . re born with your culture . 

C. culture has cultural norms. 

D. culture has cultural mores. 

Whateffect of scarcity of resources on people's wants'^ 

A. ints cannot be satisfied. 

3. are more im.portant than needs. 

C. are kept sm.all. 

D . will vary. 

( 




\ 

13, Jimmcr the heat wave in Nc^v York causes people much discomfort. 
jOple drink lemonade during the days of the heat wave. What effect 
a action 6{ consumers have on production of lemonade'^ 

;e lemons are available. 

ye lemon trees were planted immediately. 

re lemons probably were used to make scented wax. 

re lemons probably were used to make frozen juice. 

14. .g oil becomes scarce in the United States, a variety of things 
ippen. Which ONE of the following results of this scarcity would 
5T likely r ccur? 

le Industries would switch from oil to coal for heating, 

; price of oil would go up, and the cost of heating homes would 

ome more expensive. 

ay oil companies w6ald explore in areas where they had not 
rched for oil* 

St remaining oil v/ouid be taken off the market completely in 
er for oil companies to rebuild their reserves. 

15, the following items, choose the one that is the best example of a 
e." 

i of beans 
of cereal 
)air of plumbing 
kage of meat 

16. your identify comes from 

tending 
5 vision 

groups you belong to 
places 

l". rican culture, power ;s distributed 'Arithm each family 

:he same way as m every other family 
ording to thv! age of its nnembers 
ordmg to the sex of its members 
lifferent ways 




18. You may work better if yoar career choice matches your personal g,oals . 
From the following statements select the OME which BEST explains why. 

A. You will work better to get better pay to get promoted 
B • Yo u will work better so you can get out of thet kind of work 
and into something worthwhile 

C. You will work better to please your employer and to be fair 
to fellow workers 

D. You will work better because the work is interesting and re 
warding to you 

J9. An employer IS NOT allowed to select an applicant for a job on the basis 
of which ONE of the following? 

A. whether the applicant has a certain amount of education 

B. whether th<s applicant has had related job e;cperience 

C. whetu^^r ihe applicant is neat and courteous 

D. whether the applicant is male or female 

20. If ycu met someone who was of a different race, re would you be 
that the person could be trusted*^ 

A. I would be sure that the person could be trusted. 

B. I would be sure that the person could NOT be trusted. 

C. I would ji Qt^J^ai>l#-^^ say one way of the other if the person could h< 
t rus ted . 

D. I could ask a friend. 

-4 

21. Franco works for the Correll Trucking Company on the loading dock with 
five other mem, all of whom are Italian- American . Because of increased 
business, I^mes is hired to work with them. James is not Italian-American, 
and Franco is upset because another Italian-American was not hired. Franco 
refuses to speak to James e'xcept when it is necessary to get the job done. 
Which ONE of the following describes the MOST LIKELY result if Franco's 
behavior does not change'^ 

A. Franco's attitude will not bother James at ail. 

B. James will develop a dislike for Franco. 

C. Franco will get to know James and begin to like hrm. 

D. James will make a greater effort to become friends with Franco. 

22. When culture norms are 3o important that the government enforces rhem, 
thev are maae into: 

A . lolkwavs 

3. laws 

C. 'budgets 

D . le^enas / / 
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23. Helen aYid her neighbors have a problem. When it rams, the streets In 
their neighborhood flood. If a storm sewer were put in, the rainwater 
would ti;rn into the nvcr instead of flooding the streets. Which ONE 
of the following would be the first step to take'' 

A. wait for the idea to be thought of by a local official 

B. submit a complaint to the local officials- 

C. demonstrate in front of the courthouse 

D. go on TV to broadcast the problem 



TRUE AND FALSE 

Circle the word true if the statement is true. Circle the word false if the 
statement is not true. 



True 


False 


1 . 


The president is the head of the legislative branch of 
government . 


True 


False 


2. 


The President of the United States can make laws. 


True 


False 


3. 


Religions can help support society's values. 


True 


False 


4. 


People are affected by their culture. 


True 


False 


5. 


Cultures are m a constant state of change. 


True 


False 


6 . 


Every language expresses the same idea and relation- 
ship! as every other language. 


True 


False 


( . 


Religions view the world in basically the same way. 


True 


False 


3. 


Being arrested for and convicted of a felony as a teenag 
can prevent you from becoming a doctor. 


True 


False 


Q ^ 


A local sci ool board has the authoritv to prohibit an 
exclusiv* social club in a public school. 


True 


False 


10. 


The same words and ideas are important I'or societies 



eve rywhere 
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TRUE AND FALSE 



Circle true if the crimes lilted below arc feloniet. Circle false if the crimes 
are not felonies . 



True 


FaUe 


1. 


robbe* y 


True 


False 


2. 


aggravated assault 


True 


False 


3. 


forgery 


True 


False 


4. 


arson 


True 


False 


5. 


possession of narcotics 


True 


False 


t . 


violation of fireworks laws 


True 


False 


7 . 


disturbing the peace 


True 


False 


8. 


purchasing or possessing or drinking alcoholic beverages 
In public by a person under 18 years old 



MATCHING 

Match th dates to the events/wars by drawing a line to the correct date. 



A. 


American Revolution 


1941 - 


1945 


B. 


Wars o£ 1812 


1898 




C. 


Spanish American War 


191.7 - 


1919 


D. 


World War I 


1775 - 


1733 


E. 


World War 11 


1812 - 


1815 



ANALOGY 

Circle the letter beside the statement that best answers the question. 

I. Andrew riAvnes works day and night in r - s laboratory. He forgets appoint- 
ments and lets bills and letters stack ao Jincoened. Which one of :he factors 
beiow V.CfiT influences Andrew's lifestyle'" 
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A, 
3. 



income 
culture 



C. personal value svste: 

D. age 



GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS /Identifying Continents 

PUce the letter of the continent la the bUnks . Match the picture of "he 
continent to the continent name. 



1. 


North America 


5 . 


Asia 


2. 


South America 


6 . 


Australia 


3. 


Eurooe 


7 . 


Antarctica 


4. 


Africa 








GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS/ Locating Places on a Map 



Each dot on the map stands for a city. The dots are'' identified by letters. . 
The cities represented by the dots are listed below. Plice the letter of the 
city in the blank next to the name of the city. 



Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Great Falls 
Denver 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 



Houston 
New Orleans 

Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleve land 
Detroit 



Montreal 
New York 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Charleston 



THE UNITHD STATES 



10* 



»0* 



»0* 



10* 



■ ANSWER KEY 
MASTERY TEST 
Grade Level Eight 



Multiple Choice 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
"3. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



A 

B 

C 

B- 

A 

A 

C 

C 

B 

A 

B 

A 

D 

D 

r 

X 
D 
D 
D 
C 

. B 
B 
B 



True and False 

1. False 

2. False 

3. True 

4 . T rue 



True and False 

i; True 

2. False 

3. True 

4. True 

5. True 

6. False 

7. False 

8. False 

Matching 

A. 1775 - 1783 

B. 1812 - 1815 

C. 1898 

D. 1917 . 1919 

E. 1941 . 1945 

Analogy 
1. C 

Geographic Skills -Identifying Continents 

1. North America - C 

2. South America - D 
3 . Europe - A 

4. Africa - B 

5. Asia - E 

'6 . Australia - G 
7 . Antarctica - F 

Geographic Skills - Locating Places on a Map 



5. True 


A . 


Seattle 


0. False 


B . 


Los Angeles 


T. False 


C. 


Great Falls 


3. True 


D'. 


Denver 


9. True 


E. 


Kansas City 


10. False 


F. 


St. Louis 




G. 


Houston 




H. 


New Orleans 




r 

L • 


Chicago 






Cincinnati 




K. 


Cleveland 




L. 


Detroit 
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Answer Key 
Mastery Test 
Grade Level Eight 
Page 2 



Gei}graphic Skills -Locating Places on a Map - con't 

M. Montreal 

N. New York 

O. Boston 

P. Baltimore 

Q, , Charleston 
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MASTERY TEST 



Grade Level Eleven 

Directions: Circle the letter beside the item that best answers each question. 

1. Early in its existence, the Supreme Court established its right to decide 
whether acts of Congress and the president violated the Constitution. This 
Is known as the right 

A . of judicial sovereignty 

B • to decide 

C . of judicial review 

D. none of the above 

2. The dramatic growth of multinational corporations occured 
A . before World War I 

B. between World War I and World War II 

C. after World War II 
D . none of the above 

3. At the Constitutional Convention, delegates from the larger states favored 
the Virginia Plan because 

A. it called for a weak Congress 

B. every state would have equal representation •* 

C. states would remain sovere^n 

D. representation in Congress would be based on population size 

4. The term "Cold War" has been most commonly used to determine which 
one of tne following'' 

A. Communist China's invasion-and conquest of Tibet 
B . Hitler's invasion of Russia in the winter of 1941-42 

C. Relations between the Soviet Union and the United States after 1^45 ^ 

D. The conflict between the United States and Communist China in Korea 

5. The division of the national legislature into t-^o houses -Araa a result of 

A. ihe Virginia Plan • 

B. the Great Compromise 

C. the New Jers-ey Plan 

D. tJie Three-Fifths Comoromise 



1 n - 
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6. Under the Articlea of Confederation, 

A. the national government was the supreme political authority 

B. state governments were sovereign 

C. Congress had the power to tax citizens 

D. a simple majority (7 of 13 votes) of Congress could make laws 

7. Which of the following countries produces the most wheat? 

A. United States 
Russia 

C. Argentina 

D. France 

8. Which of the following countries is the greatest wool producer'^ 

A. Australia 

B • Great Britain 

C . United States 

D. China 

9. Which country is the major manufacturer of textiles'' 

A , West Germany 
B . Great Britain 

C . United States 

D. Japan 

10. V/hich ONE of the following is a RIGHT that American citizens are gr^inted 
by the Constitution'' 

A. the right to own property 

B. the right to vote only if the citizen ia a property owner 

C. the right to free use of governmental land 

D. the right to shoot someone who is trespassing 

11. Listed below are ways a citizen of the United States might participate m the 
country's political system. Whvch one of them reflect a positive attituae 
toward the country'^ 

A. emphasizing political views by threatening a government official m a 
public speech 

B. following all campaign rules while running as a candidate for mayor 

C. participating in a plan to take over a government building 

D. attempting to bribe a 3tate representative in order to gam saooort for 
a cause 



I2u 
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Political third parties in the United States 



A. focus public attention on new Issues 

B. do not nominate candidates for president 

C. usually grow into major political parties 

D. have won many local elections 

13. Select the statement that describes the MOST important effect of voting 
in the United States 

A. to keep the people informed about what Is happening in their government 

B. to find out how many registered voters there are in the country 

C. to keep the government system working according to the wishes of the 
people 

D. to allow people to support a political party 

14. Basic to the principle of "right to property" are Individual rights to 

A. dectde the uic of property and to transfer rights to property 

B. decide the use of property but not to transfer rights to property 

C. transfer rights of property but not to decide the use of property 

D. deny property rights of others 

15. The council/manager form of government Is most likely to be found in 

■ t 

A . middle-sized ,clty 

B . a county 

C . a large city 

D . a village 

16. Which is an example of a direct democracy'^ 

A. United States 

B . Rome 

C. Athens in ancient Greece 

D. Gormany under Hitler 

17. The* family is an example of a 

A . culture 

B . social class 

C. primary group 

D. subculture 

E . peer group 
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18. Which of the following is NOT the way for determining one's place in a 
culture? 



A. wealth 

B. power 

C. intelligence 

D. happiness 

19. Choose the itenn below which is not an example of economic interdependence: 

A. The United Spates buys oil from Saudi Arabia; Saudi Arabia buys wheat 
from the United States. 

B. Russia buys wheat from the United States; the Unite<l States buys very 
little from Russia. 

C. The United State^buys oil from Egypt; Egypt buys planes and arms 
from the United States.' 

D. The United States buys natural rubber and coffee from Brazil; Brazil 
buys manufactured products fro'n the United States* 

?0. Which of the following statements about multinational corporations is true'^ 

A. Multinational corporations use people, money, and technology from 
around the world. 

B. Multinational corporations may manufacture different parts of a 
product in different countries. 

C. Multinational corporations may manufacture *goods in one country 
and sell them in another. 

D . All of the above . 

21. If heating oil becomes scarce in the United States, a variety oi things would 
happen. Which ONE of the following results of this scarcity ^vould be LEAST 
likely to occur 

A. Some industries would switch from oil to coal for heating. 

B. The price of oil would go up, and the cost of heating homes woald 
become more expensive. 

C. Many oil companies would explore in areas where they had not search- 
ed for oil. 

D. Most remaining oil would be taken off the market completely m orcer 
for oil companies to rebuild their reserves. 

22. In a private enterprise economy, the group which exercises the prmcioal 
influences on the choice of goods produced over a long period ot time \s 

A . government 

3 . big busines s 

C . consume rs J *^ j 

D. labor unions 
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Free enterprise advocates a limited role for government in the economy 
so as to 



A, protect individual freedom 

B, guarantee price stability 

C, equalize distribution of goods produced 

D, assure increases in per capita economic output through federal planning 
Marriage is governed by the family according to 

A, universal codes of morality 

B, the norms and values of the society to which it belongs. 

C, the majority opinion of all family members 

D, the traditions of its ancestors 

£• the philo-«ophy of the magazines it reads 

In a society with a caste system, which one of the following determines an 
individuaTs social level? 

A, th« individual's age 

B. the individual's education 
C» the individual* s family 
D. the individual's income 

The right of women to vote in the United States was provided by 

A. the Declaration of Independence 

B. a Constitutional amendment 

C. the Bill of Rights 

D. a Supreme Court decision 

The right of black citizens to vote in the United States was provided by 

A. the Declaration of Independence 
B . an amendmen^t to thk Constitution 

C. the Bill of Rights 

D. a Supreme Court decision 

Below are tour reasons for conserving natural and human resources. Three 
are imoortant reasons, but one ;s net. Select the CNH which is NOT an im- 
portant reason to conserve resources. 

A. Conserving resources is the only way ^o get everything that we w?.nt 

right now. ^ 
3, Resources become more costlv as they become more scarce. 

C. Some resources cannot be replaced when thev are usea uo. 

D. Human resources are expensive and shoula be conserved whenever 
DOSS ible . 
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29. The term *'Ncw South'* rcfcri to 

A. atrip mining in the Appalachians 

B. the development o£ N^iami and Jacksonville as tourist centers 
C« industrialization of the South 

D. agribusinesi along the Gulf of Mexico 

30. ^Became of a worldwide shortage of food grain, newspapers predict that 

the price of wheat will be very high next fall. As a result, farmers can 
be expected to 

A. plant less expensive wheat seed 

B. plant more acres in wheat 

C. plant less wheat 

D. plant about the lame amount of wheat as usual 

31. Which of the following actions are important for group decisions^ 

A. considering alternative strategies 

B. communicating with other group members 

C. developing a careful plan 

D. all of the above 

52. Which one of the following is the BEST reason why the government provides 

services for members of. our society, such as orphans, the aged and disabled 
persons 

A. Private organizations do not care about these individuals. 

B. The individuals do not desire governmental services. 

C. Governmental services are provided to these individuals only to 
win elections . 

D. Most of our citizens want the government to provide helo tor these 
individuals , 

TRUE AND FALSE 

Circle the word true if the statement is true. Circle the word false \i the state- 
ment IS not true . 

1. Some cultures arc deunitely better than other cultures. 

2. Some people are unaffected by the norms and values of 
their society. 

False 3. Cults and sects are the same thing. 



True False 
True False 




GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS/Identifying Continents 

Place the letter of the continent in the blanks. Match the picture of the 
continent to the continent name. 

1. North America ^ 5. Asia 

2. South America 6. Australia 

3. Europe 7. Antarctica 

4. Africa 




OGRAPHIC SKILLS/Locating Places on a Map 



Each dot on ip itandi for a city. The dots are Identified by lettera. 

The cities r<nted by the dots are listed below. Place the letter of the 
city in the b^^t to the nmme of the city. 

Seattl* Houston Montreal 



Los New Orleans New York 

Great Chicago Boston 

Denve Cincinnati Baltimore 

Kans^ Cleveland Charleston 

St. 1< Detroit 



THE UNITED STATES 




c 
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Multiple Choice 
1. C 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
23. 
29. 
30. 
3i . 
32. 



C 
D 
C 
B 
B 
B 
B 
C 
A 
B 
A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
C 
D 
B 
D 
D 
C 
A 
B 
C 
B 
B 
A 
C 
3 
D 
D 



ANSWER KEY 
MASTERY TEST 
Grade Level Eleven 



True and False 
.1. False 

2. False 

3. False 



Geographic Skills -Identifying Continents 

1. North America - C 

2. South American - D 
3 . Europe - A 

4. Africa - B 

5. Asia - E 

6 . Australia - G , 

7. Antarctica - F 

Geographic Skills'- Locating Places on a Map 

A. Seattle 

B .* Los Angeles 

C. Great Fal^s 

D. Denver 

-E . Kansan City 

F. 5t.c Louis . ' 

G. Houston 

. New Orleans 

I. Chicago 

J. Cincinnati 

K.. Cleveland 

L. Detroit 

M. Montreal 

N. New York 

O. Boston 

P. Baltimore 

Q . Charleston ' 
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PROJECT OSSI-R: ORGANIZING FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE/CITIZENSHfP 
IMPROVEMENT - A RURAL SCHOOLS APPROACH 

A local, state, and natlarral need to develop *■ verti ca 1 .K- 12- 
curriculum In social stud1es/c1t1zensh tp was Identified by Region 
VII Education Service Center staff and regional educators during 
1979. To meet this need, • K-12 Social Studies/Citizenship In- 
structional Management System (OSSI) was designed ( 1979-80)'. pilot- 
ed (1980-81) and disseminated (1981-82). The OSSI unique features 
address the curriculum goals and goal Indicators for the Goals for 
Public School Education In Texas and the Framework for Social 
Studies In Texas. K-12 (Texas Education Agency), 1980. 

Instructional aids, activities and mastery tests, as well as 
a bank of test Items for each of the Texas essential student ob- 
jectives for social studies have been designed. Eacf)/obj ecti ve has 
been developed with student mastery in mind. OSSI objectives are 
correlated to textbook series, films, activities, and test items^ 

OSSI (Organizing tor Social Science Improvement - A Rural 
Approach) was begun in 1979 whe.n 2^ districts in Easfi'exas had 
documented student and program needs in social studies, citizenship, 
free enterprise, and career education, but lacked resources to 
undertake the development of a K-l'Z social studies/citizenship 
curriculum in their district. However, by pooling teacher resources 
from 10 schools of different sizes, the task was possible. Social 
studies teacher-consultants from 14 districts have been trained 
and many are available for Inservice programs. 

2 



SOURCEBOOK - ORGANIZING FOR SOCIAL SCI ENCE/ CI T I Z ENSH I P 
EDUCATION - A RURAL SCHOOL APPROACH 



Carl Hof fmeyer 
Beverly Rodgers , Ph. D, 



Region VII Education Service Center 

and 

Project School s 
1981 
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Districts Involved Include Carthage, Frankston, Harmony, 
Henderson, LaPoynor, Longview, Marshall, Mineola, Murchison, 
New Summerfield, Overton, Spring Hill, Troup, Tyler, and Winnsboro. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

The PSSI-R J (Organizing for Social Science/Citizenship Improve- 
ment - A Rural Schools Approach) instructional management system is 
based on seven discipline areas (anthropology, economics, geogra- 
phy, history, philosophy, political science, and psychology) and 
seven infusion areas (career education, environmental education, 
ethnic studies, future s tud 1 es^ • g 1 oba 1 studies; law related studies, 
and val ues** educa t1 on ) . This concept-ski 11 -student outcome based 
Instructional management system is designed such that even the 
s-mallest of schools can provide a well-balanced aad articulated 
social studies program. 

Rural is defined as sparsity of people in an isolated area ^ 
either geographically or in terms of educational ideas. "Rural" 
as used in OSSI, is often defined as a condition and a state of mind, 
not necessarily a specific number or designated geographic location. 

Social studies is *'an integration of experiences and ' knowl edge 
concerning human relations for the purpose of citizenship educa- 
tion," according to Robert Barr, Jam,es Barth, and Samuel Shermis 
in Defining the Sotial Studies-Bulletin 51 , Washington. D^C: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1977 . page 69'% i 

(S^i tizenship is defined as "education to help children develop 
a sense of personal and social respons i bi 1 i ty . This definitioii 

3 



was developed by Joseph J. D'AmIco, Suzanne Daly, Joan Wallace, 
and Judith Wilson In Words Into Action: A Classroom Guide to 
Children's Citizenship Education published by Research for Better 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1980, oaqe 20. OSSI oarticl- 
pants Were in agreement with these operational definitions. 

Elements of the K-12 i us true ti onal management system were 
organized and coded during the June 9-20, 1980 summer institute. 
The advisory council (January 17, 1980) and Social Science Education 
Consortium consultant (November 7, 1980) both recommended to 
project staff that the IMS be built K-8 by grade level and 9-12 
by subject areas In the c 1 1 i zensh 1 p/ soci a 1 studies areas listed 
in Figures 1 and 2 according to the steps In the Social Science 
Education Consortium's model (Figure 3). 

Project oarticlpants worked through the 1979-80 year to develop 
sub-group expertise in one of the fourteen areas. The majority 
of films, activities, and instructional materials were coded 
during the 1980 summer institute to each objective in the instruc- 
tional manajgement system. Each participant was then assigned 
speci f i Cs task sheets to pilot and refine between September a-nd 
December, 1980. The philosophy, management system structure, 
scope and sequence, and mastery tests were revised and piloted under 
^the direction of the OSSI team leaders and advisory council. 

the intent of each element in the IMS (Instructional Manage-, 
.ment System) is that it be used as a guide for encouraging C4jr- 
riculum coordination across the twelve grades. The OSSI philosophy, 
scope and Sequence, instructional resource sheet, and assessment 




items are Intended as aids to the district. Schools are encouraged 
to add, delete, or alter any elements in the system. OSSI is one 
group's efforts at initiating K-12 coordination in citizenship 
education in East Texas schools. It is not intended as a complete 
curri cul um. 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 



• ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

• ETHNIC, WOMEN AND OTHER 

• CAREER EDUCATION 
•VALUES EDUCATION 

• LAW-FOCUSED EDUCATION 

• MINORITY GROUP STUDIES 

• FUTURE STUDIES 

• GLOBAL STUDIES 
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FIGllRF ^ 

A MODEL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM PLANNING BASED ON 
STUDENT-CENTERED OBJECTIVES 



October 4, 1979 
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November 6. 1979 
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INSTALLING AND 

MAINTAINING 
THE PROGRAM 
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Jan. 22, ^80 



MODIFYING 
OBJECTIVES 
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1982 
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Planning a Social Studies Program: Activities. Guidelines, and Resources 
ERIC Clearinghouse ^or Social S tud i es / Soc i a 1 Science Education 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 
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QSSI PHILOSOPHY/RATIONALE ^ 

Social studies has functioned as a mirror of 
our society. Our society believes and acts as 
though it must perpetuate its beliefs, values, 
customs and traditions as, of course, do 
all societies ... while it is clear that In h 
pluralistic society it is difficult to locate 
core values, lasting tradition, awd persisting 
norms, it is also true that social studies 
teachers are expected to act as if these did, 
i ndeed , exi st . 

Introduc ti on 

The primary purpose of the OSSI instructional management system 
is to highlight "the individual as citizen" theme as reflected in 
the 1980 Framework for the Social Studies (Texas Educati on Agency ) . 
OSSI is theoretically based on Etzioni's The Active Society (1968). 
According the Etzioni's characteristics, an active society is one ^ 
which "knows Itself, is committed to moving forward a fuller real- 
ization of its values, and commands the levers such transformation 
requires, and is able to set linits on its capacity for self altera- 
tions " (Etzloni, p. 16). The implication, therefore, is that 
teachers provide instruction toward an idealized society. Unless 
planned and coordinated implementation of a social studies curriculum 
takes place in the classroom, students may experience confusion at 
a time when effective social studies instruction has never been 
more Important. 

Definition of Social Studies 

Defining social studies had been a perplexing concern over the 
years. The OSSI project adopts the definition of Barr, Barth, and 
Shermi s. 
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Social studies is an integration of experience 
and knowledge concerning human relations for the 
^ purpose of Citizenship education.^ 

Citizenship, thus becomes the common denominator of conscious 
participation. ^ 



OSSI ASSUMPTIONS 



OSSI Assumptions about the Nature of Society 

♦society Is increasingly complex and pluralistic and can 
best be understood by persons who are proficient in 
handling tools of social scientists, 

♦society Is capable of tolerating shifting patterns of be- 
havior with conflicting value orientations, 

♦without agreed upon creed's and formal sets of beliefs, 
societal linkages and connections become so unclear 
and entangled that cultural Identity crises, insti- 
tutional crises, and individual identity crises fos- 
ter confusion and potential chaos. 



OSSI Assumptions about Students 

♦students are capable of and need to be encouraged to 
become Independent, critical thinkers; 

♦students are capable of identifying their own value 

orientations as well as critically analyzing value 
conf 1 1 cts ; 

♦students can be taught. to think and reason while look- 
ing at the world through the eyes of social 
scientists; and, most importantly, 

♦students with proficient decision-making skills will 
not respond to the world about them solely on the 
basis of tradition, habit, or impulsiveness. 



OSSI Assumptions Regarding the Nature of the Social Studies 

♦the classroom teacher is the critical factor in communi- 
cating the content, values, attitudes, skills, and 
participatory commitment of social studies; 

♦trained social studies teachers' ought to select, interpret, 
and emphasize those aspects of the culture which con- 
tains the elements best fitted to strengthen the basic 
traditions of western civilizations; 

♦the Texas Education Agency social studies objectives is 
the agreed upon core set of OSSI objectives; 

♦the Natijnal Assessment o-f Educational Progress set of 

objectives offer a global and a well rounded program base. 
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OSSI Assumptions Regarding Curriculum Change ^ 
♦change is a process not an event; 

♦change is accomplished by individuals not institutions; 
♦change is a highly personal experience; 

♦change entails develop mental growth in both feelings about 
and skills in using new programs. 

OSSI participants were in agreement with the following ideas: 

♦that children learn what they live; 

♦that the American democratic principles provide the 

appropriate structure of the world of today and 

.tomorrow; 

♦that the spiritual dimensions of each human individual 
i s important ; 

.♦that a knowledge of the past is the best foundation for 
active citizens reflections as they make decisions 
about the present and future; 

♦that a free society without intelligent citizens is im- 
possible; '^nd 

♦that the preferred instructional tool in OSSI is teaching 
,students to analyze any concept, issue or problem 
and apply reason to its solution. 

In an increasingly changing and complex world, children 
need opportunities to learn about and practice c i t i zen sh i p^^ s k i 1 1 s . 
The OSSI instructional management ^system provides small school 
teachers an organizational pattern for providing appropriate ex- 
periences. 

Summary 

Wi'thout human interaction, OSSI curriculum is nothing more 
than a systematized and coordinated means of presenting students 
in smaller schools with a well-balanced, logical series of experi- 
ences in social studies. Active citizenship is the end, social 
studies instructional delivery is the means to that end. Any 
teacher who had not clarified three questions will miss the intent 
of the instructional management system. These questions are listed 
on the f 0 1 1 owi ng page. 
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1. What Is my purpose? 

2. What method will best^assist me in teaching this 
objective? k . 

3. Is the suggested content truly appropriate for 
students in this situation? 

For purposes of social studies, as identified by the National 

Council for the Social Studies in 1971 and ^s revised in 1979 are 

.listed below: 

1. Knowledge about the human condition which includes 
the past, present, and future. 

2. Skills necessary to process information. 

3. The skills to examine values and beliefs. 

4. The application of knowledge through active partici- 
pation in society. 

OSSr s I nstructi onal Management System is designed to assist 
teachers carry out these four purposes. It is intended to facili- 
tate delivery of the expanding horizofis theme through a spiraling 
curriculum pattern as called for by the Texas Education Agency in 
the Framework for Social Studies in Texas (K-12), 1980. Finally, 
it is intended to be purposely incomplete to ensure that local 
school decisions are included in each community using the system. 



1. National Council for the Social Studies Bulletin No. 52. p. 9. 

2. National Council for the Social Studies Bulletin No. 52. p. 69 

3. National Council for the Social Studies BelletTn No. 52. D.97 

4. Hall. Gene E.. "The Concerns Based Aproach to Facilitating 

Change," Educational Horizons . Summer. 1979, Vol. 57. pp. 
202-208. 
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OSSI STRUCTURE 

Designing an instructional management system which is function- 
al to many schools in Texas yet not common to all requires a unique 
structure. Such a structure exists by using a mixture of ten core 
concepts and the framework of the Goals for Public Schools in Texas . 

The OSSI group determined that ten concepts (FiguVe 4) be con- 
sidered essential in a well balanced social studies program. Teach- 
ers in grades K-1, for example, would introduce differences/diversity, 
cooperation/conflict, and interdependence concepts. In addition, 
these teachers will utilize the student objectives resource sheets 
from the six areas (1) intellectual discipline, (2) economic and 
occupational competence, (3) environmental and ecological concern^, 
(4) citizenship and political understanding and competence, (5) 
cultural appreciation, and (6) personal and social relations whic^r 
are considered by the OSSI groups as appropriate for that grade 
level. Looking at Figure 4, each teacher can determine the core 
concepts to be used as t^he organizing structure for instructional 
objectives in the grade level and subject area packets. Actual 
design of units, modules, or lesson plans however, are left to the 
design of teachers in the various communities. However, units, 
modules and lesson plans from other Citizenship Title IV-C projects 
across the state of Texas have been develo.ped around the same 
student objectives and correlated to the OSSI scope and sequence. 
In addition, the National Assessment for Educational Progress bank 
of objectives which is correlatea to the OSSI framework provides an 
excellent structure for module, unit, or course curriculum design. 
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OSSI Concepts 

The ten core concepts agreed to by the OSSI participants 
are defined oelow. Definltit^s, in most cases, are those from 
the Hilda Taba curriculum.^ 

1. pi fferences/ Diversity : The physical, social, and bio- 
logical worlds (including human beings and their insti- 
tutions) show ext»-eine variation. 

Survival of any species depends on these differences. 

' Conflicts and inequities often result from assigning 
value to particular categories of differences, such 
as white skin or higher intelligence. 

2. Cooperation : The solution of important human problems 
r*equires human beings to engage in joint effort. 

The more complex the society, the more cooperation is 
r eqU i red . 

Cooperation often requires compromise and postponement 
of immediate satisfactions. 

Conflict : Interaction among individuals or groups 
frequently resu't in hostile encounters or struggles. 

Conflict is characteristic of the growth and develop- 
ment of individuals and of civilization as a whole. 

There are culturally approved and disapproved means of 
resolving all varieties of conflicts. 

Irrational conflict is reduced by recognition the 
inevitability of differences and of the diff-^culty of 
determining their relative value. 

In most situations some form of compromise is necessary 
because of the serious consequences of sustained conflict. 



3. I nterdependence : All persons and groups of persons 
depend upon other persons and groups for satisfaction 
of needs. 



Behavior of each person and group affects other persons 
and groups in important ways. These effects on others 
are often indirec*f^nd not apparent. 



Cultural Change : Cultures never remain static, although 
the context of the change (economic, political, social, 
and technological), the speed of the change, and the 
importance of the change vary greatly. 

Cultural change is accelerated by such factors as in- 
creased knowledge, mobility, and communication operating 
both within and among cultures. 



3. Tradi tion : Societies and the group and individuals with- 
in them tend to retain many traditional values, attitudes 
and, ways ofliving and dealing with current problems, 
whether or not that behavior is appropriate. 

Certain institutions in soc i e t i es , - such as the family, 
religion and education, tend to change less rapidly 
than do other elements of societies. 

6. Values : Those -objects , behaviors, ideas, or institutions 
which a society or an individual considers importantand 
desires constitute values. 

Whether or not a person holds a value ^{fan be inferred by 
others only on the basis of an extensive sample of his 
behavior. 

Societies and individuals often differ significantly in 
the values they hold. 

Values develop through both non-rati onal^ and rational 
processes . 

^ne survival of a society is dependent 'upon agreement 
on some core of values by a majority of its members. 

The greater the variety of values^within a society, 
l^o greater the likelihood of disagreement and conflict/ 
In some societies such conflict is accepted as necessary 
^.0 the realization of core values. 



Causal i ty : Events often can be made meaningful through 
studying their antecedents. Hence, to some extent, future 
events can be predicted. Events rarely have a single cause, 
but rather result from a number of antecedents impinging 
on one another in a given segment of time and space. 
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8. Institutions : Society organizes around five major insti 
tutlons family, religion, economic, education and 
government. The institution provides a structure for 
group interaction and cooperation in fulfillment of 
human needs. 



9/ Power ; Individuals and groups vary.ln'the amount of 
inf 1 uence they can exert in making and carrying out 
decisions which affect people's lives significantly. 

As. a strong motivating factor in individual and group 
actfon, the desiV-e for power often leads to conflict. 



10. Societal Control : ^All societies influence and'attempt 
'to mold the conduct or behaviors of their members. The 
\ techniques used include precept, exam^)le, and systems of 
reward and punishment. The specifics of these techniques 
v.ary greatly from o'ne society to another. 

Marked differences in child-rearing practices often 
exist among • soc i eties. 

^ All §ocieti'es have some way of punishing adults who do 
not conform to established ways. The means of punish- 
ment include jpidicule, shaming and ostracism, as well 
as physical punishment and ei<ecution. 

Written laws are an attempt to clarify the rules by 
which society operates, andfto promote an impartial 
^treatment of its members. 

« 

Everyone belongs to many groups with over- 1 ap^pi ng mem- 
bership, different purposes, and often confl i cti ng de- 
mands on members in terms of duties, respons.i bi 1 i ti es 
and rights; each, by exerting social controls, shapes 
the personality structure and behavior of its members. 



In addition, each teacher's content is organized around six 
programmatic areas (Figjre 5) as found in the Goals for Public 
Schools in Texas. • • 



1. W^llen, Norman, Ourkin, Fraeukel, McNaughton, and Sawin, 
The Taba Curriculum Development Project in Social Studies . 
Menlow Park, California: Add i son-Wes 1 ey Publishing Com- 
pany. 1969, pp. 20-23. 
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ossi scopf AND srqurNCr 



A. Intellectual OtsclpMiie: 
fr<*c enterprise. 



(iMtvclcMce In the traditionally accepted fundMentals of history and 



erJc 



Ndjor social chamjes that Ikive occurcd In 
Amei l( an soc lety. 



lAI 



Understanding 
Understanding 
UiKJers t and I tH| 
sot lety. 
Undei standing 
f olatluns. 
Understanding 
loles . 

Understanding 
Understanding 
Uiulcr standing 
UiHtcrstandIng 
UiHler standing 
institutions. 
UiHterstandliHi 
instlttttlons. 



urban development, 
rur^l develupMcnt. 
tlie liNpa^t of technology on 

changes In rac Ia1/<ithnlc 

changes In fenule and male 

changes In faMlly patterns, 
tt^nges In work patterns, 
cluinges In population patterns, 
persistent social problerts. 
the develop(«ent of educational 

developMont of rellnlotis 



((unuml;.s In the UnltH States, Including- 

Identify basic econuwlr (K>als 
IdiMitlfylmi ecomvilc decisions that effect 
ll«e achleveuient of ecuiMimlc goals. 
UndiM staiHlIng the relationship between the 
basic erunoMic resources of land. 
Umlei standing ecoiM3Mic concepts such as ' 
i(iM|»el ltlon» production rusts » scarcity, 
supply and detaand. iradeufts. 
Understanding the role of tradition, narkets 
ai>d autlMirlty In etononk decision Mklng. 
a the role of tradition 
b. the lole of autttorlty 
c the lole of markets • 



Understand major social changes that have 
occured in the American society. 



1. 



3. 



Value contributions of racU! and ethnic 
groups to the American heritage. 
Describe the MiltlcultuDl nature of the 
discovery, exploration, and settlement of 
Te)ras and the United States. 
Explain liow social m3vement usually causes 
changes fit society. 



IA2. Understands economics In the United States. 

1. Support freedom of choice in the market 
nlace 

2. Recognize the contributions of the American 
economic system to the standard of living 
enjoyed by United States citizens. 

3. Support the role of profit In the American 
market system. 

1. Relieve In the right of Individuals to 
acqgire. use and dispose of property. 

5. Support the freedom of consumers to 
choose how to spend their income. 
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Und^r^Unding the role of the federal 
onvernMent in the economy. 
Understanding how savliHjs and Investaents 
rariUtate ecoimlc growth and change. 
Understanding tlie role of prices In the 
e< oncMoy . 

Understanding factors tliat Influence 
economic behavior. 

Umlcrstanding potential conflict between 
basic econoMic goals. 
Understanding the relationship between 
spediic economic goals and overall societal 
values . 

Understanding econo«1c cycles and their effects 
x)M Individuals ^ groups. 
Identifying slullarUles and differences 
between the economic system In the United 
States and that of other countries. 
Understanding basic International econoMlc 
ioncrrns . 

Understanding econoMilc concepts as they 
Al^ply to Individual de( isloii makIrK). 
UiMlcrstandlifj development of labor-Mnagement 
relationships. 



6. 



.8. 



10. 

U. 
\2. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 



Recognize that citizens, through political 
activities, can influence econonic decisions 
nide by government. 
Acknowledge the role of goveniwent in 
regulating unreasonable restraints on co«- 
petition by either producers or consuners. 
Support conpetition as it effects the quantity 
and quality of goods and services produced. 
Identify social, cultural, and econD«ic 
changes that have affected life in Texas. 
Describe the history of business cycles 
in American history. 
Recognize a definition of scarcity. 
Identify exaiiples of opportunity costs in 
choice Mking. 

Classify examples of wants and needs. 
Identify exawplcs of economic inter- 
dependence . 

Give examples of specialization and division 
of labor. 

Explain the functions of money. 
Classify examples of goods and services. 
Compare the way people work today with iiow 
they worked in the past. 
Identify the factors that Influence a 
person *s Income. 

Identify the major functions of advertising 
State the purposes of budgeting personal 
iricomn. 

Define market. 
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23. Define price. 

24. Define Money. 

25. Identify exiMples of different forws of 
used In the United States. 

26. Understand that resources *re not equally 
distributed tmonq the nations of the 
world. 

21 UfKterstand that a nation or a region can 
prodtKe particular goods and services 
with different degrees of efficiency. 

2B. Give exaaples of how geography influenced 
the econoailc developn^nt of the United 
States. 

29. Explain how International trade nakes 
available a greater quantity and variety 
o' goods. 

30. Explain the functions of an economic 
systew 

31. Naine and describe the Major types of 
econoMlc systems (traditional, coaaiand. 
■arket). 

32. Identify the major characteristics of 
the Aiwrlcan economic system. 

33. Explain how the interaction of supply 
and demand determine price. 

34. Explain the function of profit In the 
/ynerican economic system. 

35. Give examples of how the United States 
government Influences the market. 







Er.Ent. 
Fr.Ent. 
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9 10 11 12 
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EE/Eco. 


K 1 2 1 4 5 1 7 8 

9 10 U 12 


fE/Eco^. 




FE/Eco. 

fr/Eco : 

Am. Hist. 
Govt. 

Am.Hlst. 

Am.Hlst. 

rE/EcoT 


ITTJH 51 7^ 
9 10 II 12 

rmi 5 1 T6 

9 10 II 12 
YTT^ 4 ? 6 T 1 
Q m 11 I? 



36. 



37. 



38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 

42, 

43. 
44. 



4S. 



46. 



47. 



Identtfy ihe thrM prtnctple forMS of 
biistncss enlerpr«st (eg. corporaHon. 
p4rtnershtb. tndWtduil .OMiershfp. 
Descrtbt tM functions of ftruncUl 
tnstftutiofis (e.g. b*nks, savtngs «nd 
loans comfMinUs). 

ExpUtn the functions of co«petUlon 
tn i Mrket econoaiy. 
Gtve exMiples of how goverrwcnt obt«tns 
and spends funds. 

Understand that there «re Mny different 
kinds of iMrkets. 

State the functions of < stock Mrket. 
List the functions of a Ubor union. 

Identify the factors that contribute 
to economic growth. 
Describe how the narket system solves 
the bask ecofMMilc problem of what to 
produce, how Much to produce* <nd for 
who« to produce. 

Explain the role of price In the 

American economy. 

Define the term used to describe 

paywent for the use of huMin resources. 

land, capital. <nd r1sk-t«k1ng (wa9es. 

rent. Interest, profit). 

Identify iod explain the various forxs 

of taxes (e.g. sales, property, excise, 

IncoMe) . 
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f l/tco. 
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9 10 11 12 
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ri/Eco. 
Who: 

/Ui.HlsU 


K I 2 3 1 5 1 7 8 
9 10 11 12 
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FE/Eco. 
FE/Eco. 
Am. Hist. 
Govt. 


K I 2 3 4 S 1 7 8 
9 10 11 12 

1 4 S 6 7 8 
9 10 11 12 
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48. Recognize th« freedom of Individuals 
to Join or not Join In toUectlve 
econoMtc action. 

H Sit lit In the logkil processiis of search, analysis, and evaluation and problea solving. 



Ihi' uf tlie senses. Includln<ij 

Identifying the type of lnfor«Mtlon the 

senses can provide. 

rnuwinij »»l»lch senses to use to gather 

specific infomatlon. 

Using a variety of senses to obtain 

hifunMt ton 

Understanding that perceptions of the saae 
object or event nay differ fruw person to 
per SUA. 

Use of sources such as card catalogs and Indexes, 
case studies, cumputers. drawliK|s. fll»s. globes, 
and ulhei iiudels. graphs, maps, newspapers. 
pluai)s, pictures, radio, recordings. refererKe 
bouks. slides, t^pes. television, Including. 

(iMHJSing appropriate sources of Infornatlon 

lies I red 

Utititltiing InloiiMtian Irom soutces. 



IBl. Uses the senses. 



in?. Uses sources such as 



UtIII/e a variety of sources In seeking 
tnforMat Ion. 

ixplain the functions of geographic 
tools such as Mps. globes, and graphs. 
Identify different ^>ro|/»rtlons . 



n/uo. 

Am. Hist. 



Getig. 
Geog. 



•••a* 



K 1 2 3 4 I 6 7 8 
9 10 if 12 



»n level? 



All Levels 
r 1 ? i i i I 7 8 
9 10 11 12 

K 1 M I I i ra 

9 10 11 12 
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4. Gather and report InforMtlon iccuraUly 

5. DMOfistr«tt sknU nec«»«ry to acquire 
InfonMtlon: 

• Usln9 direct observation 

b. Us1fi9 <)uestlQi^s 

c. Us 1 119 prefMred sources 

6. De«onstrJt« skills necessary to use 
InforMtlon: 

a. con|>ar1n9 

b. c1ass1fyin9 

c. conceptualizing 

d. Inferring 

e. hypothesizing 

f. iMqInIng 
9. evaluating 

18). Applies Infomatlon 

1 Use specific coordinates to locate 
places on aaps and globes. 

2 Accept or r eject the application of a 
rule for go^^Mftg a new situation. 

3 Question siereotypes which represent an 
oversimplified or Incorrect opinion, 
attitude or uncritical judgewent of 
Individuals, groups. Issues, or events. 

4. Transfer learning froa one situation to 
another. 

S Apply new Information accurately. 
6. Apply Interview skills. 



»»«■ "a»a 

It t UMm« 






All Levels 




All Levels 




All Levels 


Wr .(;eo9. 
Ur.Geog. 


tT2 H 5 17 a 
9 in 11 12 

n 73 15 5 18 
9 10 IJ 12 


AM. Hist. 


K 1 2 1 4 1 6 1 a 

9 10 U 12 
ri 1 5 15 176 

9 it) 11 12 
AIT Levels 
Airieveli " 
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;. 



9. 
10 



n. 



\2, 



13. 
M- 



17. 



18. 



forauUte. •ccordln9 to the sUuatlon, 
• suMMry, v«lu«, or C«use/effect 
9cner«1 liatlon. 

Obtain and use pertinent InforMtlon 
for perfoniln9 cUtzenshIp tasks. 
Apply QenerftlUfttlon^ accurately. 
Apply research skills to verify or 
challenge the validity of rules, laws, 
principles, generalizations, or 
declslor^s. 

Describe the Influence of Mjor world 
religions on the history of world 
civilization. 

Cite exaaples of the lapact of science, 
technology, and Industrialization on the 
h^tlons of the world. 
Identify syaiiols of the United States. 
Recognize Important historical docu- 
nents of the United States, 
identify the colonial settlements of 
NortN Aaerlca. 

Identify colonial possessions of 
Euiopean nations In the western 
healsphere. 

Identify ethnic and racial groups which 
h4ve settled In Tejias and the United 
Stiles and give reasons for their 
Migration. 

Ixplain how furopean c la Ins to North 
^rka Influenced the development of 
Texas and the United States 





B»f mill 11*14 


II t f«H««t 




Pol ^t._ 


All leyeU . 


Pol. Set. 


All levels 


AM.Hi^t . 


Altpvels 




All levels 


ioc . 




Wr.Mlst 


K 1 ? J 4 S 1 ; 8 


Wr.Gepg. 


? JP ij JL. 


Gt^g. 




H/Eco. 
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Govt. 
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fx. Mist. 


K 1 2 3 4 1 6 1 1 


Am. Mist. 


9 10 11 12 


\% Mist. 
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A. iHct 


Q in 11 1? 
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19. 



20. 



21. 



23. 



24. 



2S. 



26. 



27. 



2fl 



29. 



Give exiles of bow Bobility afrected 
the hlstorkAl «k^e)opnent of the United 
States. 

CxpUIn the causes of the Amertcan 
Revolution 

Describe the slgAlficance of civil 

liberties to the historical developawnt 

of the United States. 

Describe the historical 9roMtti of the 

United States through purchase and 

annexation. 

Relate hoN the 9«09raphy of the United 
States Influenced Its patterns of 
colonisation, settle«ient, <nd population 
growth. 

Identify the g^graphlcal areas which 
were added to for* the present United 
States. 

identify the historical sources of the 
A«erican fom of government. 
Recugnl/e places of historical signifi- 
cance In one's coanunlty. state, nation. 
4fid the world. 

Describe the Influence of geography on 
the direction and flow of African 
settlewcnt . 

Identify the geographical areas which 
were added to fona the United States. 
Demonstrate a knowledge of place Iden- 
tification at the local, state, national 
and world levels. 
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V 



Uie of te(hnu|ue^ suth as peisoridl Interviews, 
wrifirn essays, polls ind (|uostlonn4lre«, 
hit iiiduuj. 
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30. Know the difference among towns, cities. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



J5. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



locate the continents and Mijor physical 
i?>d cultural regions of the world. 
Explain the concept of region and 
distinguish among various types of 
geographic regions. 

Identify careers and occupations related 
to geograptiy. 

Identify individuals and groups whose 
creative efforts and Inventions have 
affected the lives of others. 
Identify and explain the significance of 
iHajor personalities in Texas, AMierican,' 
and world history 

Identify contributions of various ethnic 
cultural groups and individuals to ttte 
duvelopNient of Texas and the United 
States. 

list changes which may talce place in 
each culture whenever two or more 
cultures come into contact. 
tom()are and contrast the way people live 
today with given periods in the past. 



IU4. Uses techniques such as 





■•^ iiiiia 


Mr.Geog. 


K i i i « 1 1 1 1 

9 10 II 12 


Mr .Ceog^ 


k 1 2 1 1 S r7 a 

£ 10 M L2_ 


Mr Geog^ 
Wr.Geog. 


Ki23l5l78 
9 10 11 12 

k 1 ? S 1 7^ 
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Am. Hist. 
Tx.lllst': 
Am. Mist. 
Wr.Hist^ 


K 1 2 3 4 1 1 7 1 
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9 10 11 12 
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Soc. 
Ur.Mtst. 
Wr.itist. 
Am. Mist. 


K X 1 1 4 5 1 7 8 

9 10 11 12 
K 1 1 1 i 1 1 I 1 

9 10 H >? 



rrawinti appropriate research quest tons. 
iMf trrMliiimj the type and number of respon- 
dents to be Involved In Interviews or surveys. 
n«*t«iiiN{ne avilUble resources. 
Seloctin^ appropriate Method(s) to gother 
infoiNMtlon based on available resources. 

rhe cfUkal evaluation of tnforMtlon. Including 

KectHjniz ifxj the relevance-aiuJ adequacy of 
inforiMt Ion. 

IdentifyiiKi stated and unstated assumptions. 
Identifying blasts In infonMt1«n. 

Recotjni/ IhQ errors In loijU 

DKt hMjulshInq (acts from upin Ions . 
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I. Locate najor polltjca), cultural, 
physical and economic regions of the 
world on a map or globe. 



Critically evaluated Information 



5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



10 
II. 

12. 

13. 



Interpret graphs. 
Read and cowpare naps and globes. 
Interpret social studies Information 
presented In various graphic fonts. 
Evaluate die processes and- results of 
decision making. ^ 
Perceive cause-effect relationships. 
Determine the relationship between causes 
and effects. 

Draw a conclusion from data ^nd/or 
statements which support It. 
Verify the validity of t^e Infomiatlon. 
Differentiate among cause and effect 
generalizations, suMMry general Uatlons , 
aikd value generalizations, 
form valid generalizations. 
Identify and analyze propaganda techni- 
ques . 

Identify arki analyze hasty generaliza- 
tions 

Question tiie appropriateness or accuracy 
of generalizations a*Kt summaries. 



Wr.Geog. 
Wr.HUt. 



Wr.Geog^^ 
Ur .Geog . 

Mr .Geog . 

Pol.Scl. 



Pol .Scl . 



Govt. 
FE/Ecp. 



K I I 3 4 S I 7 

9 10 II 1? 



9 10 II I? 
k lXJI 5 6'7 8 
<Yfli 5« Iff 

9 10 II I? 
K 1 f 3 15 6 I 8 

9 10 II I? 
KU leTeir 
KYi ri 11 ; ft 

9 10 n 12 

All Levels 

K 1 ? iii 6 7 i 

r. I 2 3 I 1 I 7 8 

9 10 II 12 
AM levels 
iTl ? 3 4 5 T7 8 
? 10 Ij 12 

All Levels 

AH IrYPiS . 



1 



Ot (|jfii^jt l(»n uf Infutwot lun, i*m ludiny: 

li aiisldt intj InforiMtion If urn one fum to 

huii iiUf yiH<i r eUt idnships 

Gioupintj 4nd reijt uupliitt iiifuiMMtion accurdino 

tu i|)vc'M ur devulu|>cd (rUcrtd 

Aii.ii«HfM| aloiiy « curitMiuum 



14. Delrrwinc If uit« supports i hypoihcSiS. 

15. Chouse between relevant «nd Irrelevant 
diti. 

16. Distinguish ficts fro« hypotheses. 

17. Driw Inferences from dit«. 

18. Recognl/e conuon falUcles. 

19. Compare <nd contrast the opinions of 
others . 

20 DeterMliie the validity of recorded 
accounts of past or present human 
conditions or events . 

21. Infer. fro« Information about conditions, 
times, and places In which people live, 
what their beliefs, values, and 
activities might be. 

22. Identify contradltlons In statements. 

23. Interpret and evaluate conflicting Issues 

24. Kecognl/e that Interpretations of the 
past vary according to available data 
and changing conditions. 

iii6. Organizes Information 

i. llassHy and label Information Into 
categories 

2 Identify comnonul Itles amonq a group of 
events 



M t ttlMMl 




Am . H I It . 


an Levels 


Am. Hist. 

ft- i¥ 

Fi/tco. 
Govt/HJst. 


All Levels 
" *n leiils 
"JliUvels:, 

AU Levels 

AJl Levels 


Wr Ml5t_. 


All Levels 


Am. Hist. 
Wr.Hlst. 
Am. Mist: 


All levels 
m levels 
All ie^ls 


Wr Mist. 
Ain.Mlst^ 


All Levels 

- - - - » " 

All Uvels 
All Levels 
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Bre^kiny duwn InronMtiort into essential 

Combining elewcnts to forw 4 witdle. 
SuMuai i/tn<| by stating trends, patterns or 
key Ideas. 

AppUcatlun ot Infonutlon. Including: 

(xpluring Multiple alternatives 
learning by trial and error. 
HaMng Inferences based on available evidence. 
Developing hypotheses that can be used as th« 
basis of further Investigation or action. 
Hdking predictions based on available evidence, 
testing alternatives, conclusions, hypotheses 
anJ predictions based on new evidence. 
ReuMlning open to chaiHje one's opinions. 
A^tplying learning to nevf situations. 

MjMtii| decisions and solving problems. l( 
fnt lu4Hn«| 

Detining Issues and goals 
ideritHywm trltei la on whhh to base Judge- 
ments aU>ut decision making arui problem- solving. 
Identifying an<t ana ly/ Inn approaches to decision- 
making aiKj , . ublem solvlng based on criteria. 
Seli'fting an apptoach tltat best meets t^te 
1 1 i ter la 

Developing strategies to carry out the 
appf oai h. 
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Makes decisions and solves problems. 



1. Ullllngly Mork with others as a means of 
Solving problems. 

2. Apply the strategies of problem-solving 
when makfng decisions. 

3. Engage In research activities and delay 
decision-making until ample Information 
Is gathered . 

4. Propose tentative solutions to problais 



1^*1 M 
f 4 




Soc/Psy 

PoKSc 1. 
6ovt . 
Am Hist. 
Wr .Hist. 



k I I i 4 ?i 6 I & 

9 10 II 12 

K 1 ^ 3 « 5 6 I 6 

9 to II 12 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I 

9 10 11 12 

K 1 1 3 1^ i 7 8 



A|>|jlyln9 th« dppru^th \n Mkinq i decision or 
solvfiHj 4 problcM 

(v4lu4tin<j results of the dec ls|on-Mklng or 
probleNh solving process In light of criteria 

or' consequences 

Heeviluiting the process U qojIs h«ve not 
Lreen wet or i»cm fnfonMtlon Is Introduced. 
RefurMiiljlIng the process based on reeviluitlon. 



5. Use problefli-solving skills. 

6. Oeliy declslon-MtkIng skills until the 
dimensions of i problcM ire known. 

7. Under$t«nd that solving problems Involves 
cooperation, adaptations, resourcefulness 
and persistence. 



CoM^»et(*(ice ami tutivatlon fur continuing self -eva1u4t lon» self Instruction, and adaptation to a 
chan<|ii)g env IrunMent . 



Co«|>etch(e In c<Nn«iMl?.at lun skills 

CuNMHJiitt «it lun ill graphic andoial furms» Including: 

riioosing the appropriate R«^dia to coMiunicate 
iiifuiHtat lun. 

OMj^iit/imj inforMdtion to tr^nsMit the 
cixuNuni( at ton Jesliod 

Kilihifig the I eve? of conMiin i rated tnforMtlon 
with tlie h4(kgrouiHJs and Inter e:>t& of the 
aud K'Mce 

fxpressing oneself with cons istiincy* continuity, 
cidilty (tiHi conciseness in any given coMwnlcatlon. 



Attention and fe^^>onse to thf expriission of 
nlh<*r'», nil ludrnti 



iB8. CuMwinication In graphic and oral foms. 

1. Utlli/e graphs to report data. 

2. Condense Information Into valid 
suMiar les . 

3. Give oral and written reports. 

4. express Ideas In an orderly and open 
Manner. 

5 St^te a point of view and support U. 

Explain school policies governing 
possession, use or sale of Illegal drugs 

IB9 Gives attention and responds to the 
expression of others. 



AM.KIst. 
Wr.Hlst. 

F£/£co. 



Of»a* 



K 1 t 3 I S I 7 8 

9 10 11 1^ 

9 JO 11 12 _ 

K 1 2 3 a S i 7 I 

9 10 11 12 





K ) 


1 1 


4 !^ 1 7 1 


Wr.G«)5|. 


9 


10 


11 12 


K 1 2 3 


15^74 


An. Hist. 


9 
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Ml 


Levels 


Am UisV. 








Wr.Mlst. 




All 


LeyeU 


fol Scl. 








Am. Hist. 




All 


Levels 


M.SrJ. 








Govt. 




AH 


levels 



1 



P«r«pltr«sliH| Mhat h<s been heirti «nd obtalninq 1. DeMonstrates concern for the well being 

«ijre<'Ment frwii the speaker th«t the p^raphras- of others. 

\nt) is correct. 2. Value open-ntndedness , tolerance of 

listening and responding appropriately. differences, and participation as 

SoHcUifKi cUrlf Iratlun frow others when needed. Important aspects of dcMOcratlc behavior. 

Geneiatlng questions that will help organize now 

data in a Meaningful way. 

Incuuraglmj others to express theartelves. 

11 SlUlTlNI DfVHOIWNT: ECONOMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCl 

A KfiowliHlg« of the fundaMcntal eionoalc structure and Processes of the American systen. of the 
contr thut tons of free enterprise, and of opportunities for Individual participation and success 
in the syste«. 

b (K«upationai skills prerequisite to enter and advance In the econonlc syste« and/or academic 

prt'pdiation foi ai(|ulsltlun of technical or professional skills through post high school training. 

iA CuMi|k^^teme In the application uf economic knowledge to practical economic functions such as planning 
ami hudijetimj for the lnve!.trii«nt of personal intume. calculating tax obligations, financing major 
puf chases, and obtainlmj desirable employment. 



Ill (IM/INSMtr AID i'OilllCAl imi)iRSfANI)iNG AND COMPfT^NCl 

A riKmiidgc* about tl^ United btates and Texas system 
(it governnHMit and their |M)litlral subdivisions. 

Pi liM <iitd iHjrposes oi iUv United States, 

liii luitii»g 



A. Demonstrates an understanding of and interest 
In tlie development of the United States. 

IIIAI Understands the principles and purposes of 
the United States. 



Soc^ 

Soc. 
Pol .Scl. 



All levels 



All Levels 
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1 '• 



1-i -f 



ICiiowfiHj vdftous Interpretations of the purposes 
of the 9overnMent 

Umlcrstindiixj the basic poMttcil principles 
expressed or Inplled In tho Octliritlon of 
lrHtfp«?iMt<^nce, the Constitution, court decisions 

t^iiOMfny histottcal influences on t^te dcvelop«ent 

of tt^ (iov(*rnM«ntal systew 

ll«kieff-st4ndliM| the various interpretations of 

b^sii p(»litical principles m different periods 

of Untied States history 

ld<*iil If yii»<j siMllaritles ait«i differences 

tM*lween the prIiKlples jnd ptirposes of the 

politit4l syste* In the United States and that 

In othei t\4i ions 

tCmiwIiKj tfjsic historical fjits related to 
tlie di'vclupmeitt of the Unlt»«d Slates. 



()f i^nt/at ton ^ihI uptfr^t ton of the 90vernn(Mits In 
thi> thiited SUtes. iiKludlni| 



UiMli'rstdfMlimj the ory^ni/^t tun^ I principles of 
i\w i|ovtM fWM*nt 

Ufklfi stdiH'iiKj tli^ or94ni/4tion aitd function of 
llie e«(.M ut tv(>, leyisUtive, Judicial branches 
4rid indcpiMMient ie<julatoiy iQoncies of the 
fedtfr^l «jo»eri«i*L-nt . 

Uriil<*r %Uiidtn<j the chjmitrwj toles of vario«js 
!evi*ls and branches of <H»veii«mt. 



1. Supports basic Constitutional freedoms 
and be aware fo why such support Is 
1iH>ortant > 

2. Respect the principles that underlie the 
United States Constitution, the ftlll of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence. 

3. Explain the fundanental principles and 
Ideas of^the United States as contained 
In the Constitution. 

4 Explain liey concepts that underlie 
democratic political life and citizen 
participation (e.g. rights. Justice, 
law, tomproMlst) . 

S. Explain the purposes and political 
philosophies of the United States 
Constitution, 8111 of Rights, and 
Declaration of Independence. 

IIIA?. Understands the organization and oper- 
ation of the governments In the United 
States. n 

1. Describe the function of interest groups 
in the American political process. 

I. Explain and give examples of the federal 
system of checlis and balances aiu! 
separation of powers. 



Pol .Scl. 
Am. Hist. 



Govt. 
rol.Sci. 
Am. Hist. 



Pol. Scl. 
Govt. 
Pol .Scl. 
Am. Mist. 
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UmlcistanJfnQ th« organf/atlon 4nd functions 
of sUte diHl loial 90V(*rrMents aiid their 
reUtfonshIp to the federal ^overrwent. 

PoMiiral (SeiislOfi Mkfng in the United Stales. 



Ufiikr^tdftJiiig the rtn^e and iMportance of 
d«'<, t ioitS rfi«4e by the lous brdin .hes <fid 
IndepiMident re9u)atory agencies of the 
federal cjoverwient. 

dnderst4nd*n9 the ran9e *nJ iHportance of 
decisions Mde by state *nd local governments. 
UfHlerstanding how decisions Mde by the 
V4r iuus brjiKlies <nd levels of yowernwent 
4rt Interdependent. 
Under >t4ndin9 the Halts on decision- 
RwkiiK] (Mjwers of the goverranent 
Und4»ist4fidin9 tl»e fonMl leijisUtlve process. 
Under standing influences on 90vernMental 
del Is Ion Mil lrH| 

IdentlfyhHi StMlUrltles ^nd dIffererKes 
between MoMtltjl dec Is Ion Mdli In^ In the 
United SUtes iiid dec is iun ing in 
uthff nations 

llethifdl processes in the United Stales 



11 IA3. Understands how decisions Mde b> the various 
branched and Vevels of governnent ire 
interdependent . 

I. Oescrlbc the functions o^ executive, 
legislative, and Judicial hraixl^s of 
government . 



MIA'. Understands the electoral processes In the 
United States. 



(^vt . 
Pol.Sci. 
Am. Mist. 



K 1 ? 3 4 I 6^7 8 

9 10 11 12 
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I)imI«i 'jUmltn^ voter b«h4ivtor 

UiMtei t»t4ruijiig the role of ;M>IUuiil parties. 

ltfkirrst4ii<Ji(>9 0^ role of tntetest yroups . 

llmJci stiiMlliMi lioM. t^en atid wUh what 

quaUfkatfons public offfclals are elected, 

api»o lilted or riu«i(nated. 

Understand I n(| tiow public officials can be 

rtw^ed fruM office. 

tliHk'^starid ln<j noalnatlun piucediires. 

UikIl'I standi n9 registration aiKl voting 

pi ocedurvs 

Coa^MfKons of the electoial process In the 
United Stales with that of uther countries 

Hasu jimI orqanl/aliun uf the legal systow In the 
Uiitlf^d Sliites 

UtMlei stand Inn (Hir|ioses of law 

imtlt't '.UcMiimj the develo|iNienl of le<|al and 

jiMtit Ul prtMi'diires 

0nders4aiid liow le<jal and Judicial decisions- 
are Made 

Understanding how the law IImUs governaient 

attlon cofislltutlonaUy 

U' m1« r sIdfKllmi the dyn>Mii( nature of law. 

Under s land I iM| the llMitattuns of forwal legal 

piucesses In settling disputes. 

th^ilfi standlmj how conflict In laws or 

priiclplt*^ are resolved 

Ihider stamtiiHj Im>w laws cieate conflicting 

Mordl obit gat ions 



1. Explain the functions of political 
parties . 

2. Describe the organization of political 
part les . 

3. Cofl)f>are «r>d contrast African political 
Institutions, proces'^rs, and values with 
those of other systems. 



lllAS.UnJerstands the basis and organization of 
the legal syste« In tlie United States. 

1. RcKTognlze law-Making bodies as legisla- 
tive! law- Interpreting bodies as Judicial 
and law-enforcing uri^H^*^ as' executive. 

2. Recognize that In the United States 
there Is a particular aieanlng to equal 
Justice uruler the law. 



Pol.Scl. 
/Wlls/Govt 
PbrScl. 
AiNllls/Govt 

Ur. Mist 
Amllls/Govt 



Gov't. 
Pol.Scl. 
Am. Hist. 

Pol Scl. 
Am. Hist. 



K 1 2 3 4 I 6 7 t 

9 10 11 12 

9 ip Jl 12 

K 1 2 3 4 5 I 7 i 

9 10 U 12 



K 1 2 3 4 1 6 7 I 

9 iO Jl 

K 1 2 3 4 1 6 7 I 

9 10 11 12 




Ilriderstjiidtitq th^t the jiMllcijI svsten provides 
for both public and private Justice. 
tIfMjerstdrMjImj huM Uws c^n be ch4n<|ed. 

Iliyhts of Individuals In the United SUtes. 



KnoMiny specific constitutional rights and 

lllrcrties aujranteed In the United States 

Constitution and state co«)StUutlons. 

Under standln9 situations In which riyhts have 

b*!<'n denied to various groups and lfMllvldua)s. 

Uiidi^rstandtrHj that an Individual's rights My 

conflkt with those of anotiter Individual or 

wUh the general welfare 

ICnuwiny basic federal, state, and local 

rei|ulatiuns tliat protect consumers. 



UIA6. Knows rights of Indlvlouals In the United 
. :>tates. 

1. Identify examples of responsible 
citizenship. 

2. Identify the rights and responsibilities 
of Individuals In the American legal 
system. 

3. Identify the rights of a person accused 
of a crime. 

4. Explain the legal rights and protection 
afforded Juveniles. 

5. Define the terms related to Juvenile 
delinquency (e.9. habitual, age of 
accountability, prot>atlon, parole). 

6. Define terms and procedures related to 
crime (e.g. felony, misdemeanor, pro- 
bation^. 

7. Classify examples of cIvH liberties. 

8. Explain the legal consequences of 
possessing, using, or setting Illegal 
controlled substances. 

9. Give examples of Juvenile delinquency 
as defined In Texas. 

10. Give examples of how Individual rights 
are Hmlted 4>y constitutional law. 



Govt. 
Am.mst . 

Govt' 
Pol.Sci. 
Am. Hist. 
Pol.^iir 
Amllis/Govt 

Govt. 
Govt. 

Soc. 
^'wl-^cl:^ 

Govt/Soc 
Pol .Sci. 
(>ol.5ct. 
Am.Hlst^ 

Govt^ 
Pol .Scl. 
Am. Mist. 

Pol. Scl. 
Pot.?cj. 
a^jMc/r^wtl 



o««ac 



K Tf 3 4 1 1 ri 

9 JL L? _ 

K I 2 1 4 I 6 7 I 

9 10 II 1? 
iC 1 2 3 4 I 6 I 8 

9 iO II 12 
n 2 1 4 I 6 IB 

9 10 II \2 

K 1 ? 3 4 I 6 K I 

9 10 II \2 

K 1 ? 3 4 I 6 7 I 

9 10 II \2 
K i 2 3 4 1 6 i ft 
9 10 II 12 



2 3 4 5 6 I I 

10 II 12 
2 4 S 6 I d 
10 II 12 



i( 1 2 3 4 I S 7 I 

9 Ift. 11 I? , 




IIIA/f^lUs i comttUMent to parttclpiting In 

itty service and ctvtc tMproveMcnt. 



Varmint 



Activity working for inpioveMent of conditions 
by ipplylhy person4l skills. 
Part ic t(>at lug In (jovernMcnt 

IV (NVIROrtKNIAl MtALTM AM) ECOiOGICAi BALANCE 

A. Knowlcdue 4tM>ut the requlrcfnerits of personal hygiene 

Hie ^nten eUteUiiess of huHMii societies, Including: 

UiHierstdndiilg thit the ndtutil environment 
iiu hides huMjn beings jikJ Is 4n Integrated 

systi.iH 

Umlers tending that the satisfaction of huiidn 
nteiK depemls directly or indirectly on the 
eaith's natural resources 
UtMlei ^Ijiidltig that the activities of all 
hiwhiii b»«lngs affect tlie editb's envlit>niaent 

Kflat ionships between people aiid lite natural 
cnvtruiviK'nt » Iticiuding. 

Uiidcn staitdlng the relat ior)!>hip between tite 
location uf huMdn activities dnd the 
lutuial envlromaetit . 

limlet staiKiInq the Influences of the natural 
I'livlruiwient oft huMdn beings. 
UinIci stdiKling Influences of the natural 
cfivif uiMiiuit on tiMf sliaping of culture. 



Understands that effective political 
participation requires an Individual's 
time, effort, and knowledge. 



Govt. 
Am. Mist. 



•<«a« 
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UrHierst4milmi how socleUl actions and decisions 
«Uect the Mtural efivlroiMent . 
Understand liHl th«t « natural envlrorawnt can 
serve varied ne>2ds. 

lle<.o<|nliln9 the potential of various societies 
io use and abuse the natural envtronnent. 
UraUfrstandlng that huwin uses of the natural 
cnvlronaient are Halted. 

Uiider stand Ifi9 effects of the worldwide limita- 
tions of nonrenewable resources. 
Iiei0(|nl/ln9 the costs and benefits of alternative 
uses of the natural and Man-Made envlronnent. 
Ilecu<ini/ln4| Major earth relations and natural 
features . 

Awarrness of global concerns » Including: 

Identifying conMun concerns of people around 
llitf Morld. c 

C?vn jnd crlMin^l Justke systems In the 
United States 

fteciHjiiUlnt| the differing functions of the 
civil 4nd criHiiMl Justice systeMS. 
Knowing IrnJivldual rights within the 
LflMliial Justice system 
Knowing the duties of participants In the 
coui I 

tJiHlirstaiMltiiij factors that Might affect 

)USt It !• 




Urkl«*rstdrKlln9 changtrig concepts of Justice. 
UfHiei siaiitJiri9 changlni) concepts of punlshMcnt. 
ldrnHfyln<| st»IUrtties artd differences 
between the Justice systew In the United 
Miites and other Justice systems. 

U CoMiicterMe In Judging the Merits of coiiip«r<t Ive political systems «nd Ideologies with emphasis on 
ileiiwcrdUt Institutions, tl»e Awer lean lusritage, the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship, 
diKl the cumpatatlve merits of candidates for political position. 

( Skills for coMmjnIcatlny with ptihllc officials at different levels of government. 

I) Skills for participating In the processes of public and private political organizations and for 
tnf lut^nc :ng decisions made by Siich orqanlzatlons. 



toMmMMcnt of Supporting Justice and rights of 
all individuals 

iiHOuraglmj ethical ami Uwlul behavior In 

oth«TS 

( (MN(»I y Imt wl th local, state, and federal ^aws. 
Ot)|>oshKj unjust or unwoikdbU laws and unjust 
or IfKOmi^etent autliorlty by Ifultlmate means. 
0<!rptidintj rights and llherlies of all people. 
Sii|>|»orl. J equal opportunity In areas of life 
Muh as politics, education, employment and 
r tM I t'it ion > 



IVDl lias coowltment to support Justice and rights 



Assume Individual responsibility for 
sup|>ortlng democratic Ideas. 
Accept the principle of majority rule 
while respecting minority rights. 
Recognizing that each member of society 
has personal responsibility to lielp 
preserve freedom and rights In a 
democratic society. 

Explain how individual riglits and free- 
doms are limited hy majority rule. 
Identify rlq^ts (ont«imvl In the Bill of 
Rights. 



Pol Scl. 
AmIllsyGovt 

rol.Sci. 



Govt 
Pol.Sci. 

A«411s/Goy^ 
Pol .$cT7 
Amills/Gov 



««»a* 



X i I 1 4 1 6 7 R 

9 10 \\ n 

Ki l l 4 16 7 8 

9 ID 11 I? 
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9 10 
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9 10 
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11 
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6 7 
12 

6 7 
12 
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1? 




6. H«s «n «w«reness of global concerns. 
7 Recognises civil and crittinal Judicial 
systems In the United States. 



(iMMitMeiit to p«rtic Ipat in<j In cuMuunity service 
4(xl ( ivit twfir ovcMent . 

Mf*co<jiti/ing that iridividua) civic action Is 
iiN^rtant 

Ke(ugni/ing that Many Issues call for group 
dition in addition to individual actions 
litiderstanding that the criteria for evaluating 
concerns may vary fruM cu jre to culture. 
Umlei standing possible worldwide effects of 
let is tons iiade by itKllviduals, cowNunities 
«nd nations 

CrrdtliHj. analyzing and evaluating alternative 

'u lures for the world 

AmUIAIIOH Of fUMURl. lAHCaWGt. AHD LIFE-STYLE OiVtRSiTlES AHD TllflR CORRESPOflOiNG AESTHETIC VALUES. 



Kmmli^dije of the art. Music, literature, 
groups and their contr ihul Ions . 



drama, and other culturally related forms of various cultural 



lM('(tlvi? relations with people Nving different 
cultural |M«rspev.tlves. im luding 

Mt>s))ecting cultural diversity. 
Avoiding stereotyping behaviors «nd attitudes 
Avuidirig iUen^ting beliavlors aiKJ attitudes 
MeiMiniiig receptive to cummin icat ions across 
(ultural lines 



VAI lias effective relations with people having 
different cultural perspectives. 

I. Respect beliefs and values of other 
cul tures . 

?. Oe aware that some things are valued 
mure in some cultures than In others. 

3. Dc^unstrate tolerance toward those of 
different backgrounds, values, or 
opinions . 



B«c>iwt»>a»a 
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4. Give eniiiples of cultural borrowing which 
reflect the ■wltUultur«l aspects of the 
stjte and n«tion. 

VA2. Understands the relationship between people 
•nd the natural envlrorMent. 

I. Act responsibly to protect the envtron- 
inent 

?. Be coMiUed to conservlnc| Malted 
resources . 

3. Retognlie the need for sharing scarce 
resources . 

4. Describe the effect of Modifications of 
♦he envlroffwent on the giowth and 
development of world c Iv i 1 Wat Ions . 

6. Reco<|nlze relationships that exist 
between Individuals, societies, or 
cultures and their physical environment. 

6 Give eiiaffiJles of how dliilnlshln9 re- 
sources relate to change In how people 
live. 

7. Describe the Influence of weather and 
cIlMte on the llvfnci conditions of 
people. 

8 [jiplain how people have altered the 
surface of the earth and describe the 
results. 

9 Describe the Influence of the physical 
environment on the major cultural 
reijlons of the world. . 



Geog. 

Geoy. 
fE/Eco. 
Wr .Geo^ 



Wt .HIsr 

Wr.Geog. 
Wr Hist. 



Wr.Geo<|. 

Wr .Geog. 

Wr.Geog. 
Wt Geog. 

Wr IIU> 



«f»a» L«««i 
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9 10 n 12 
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!U. Explain th« relitlonshlp belMeen site, 
function, ind the phvslcil envtronMent. 

11. Describe the physical, culturil. ind 
cconoMlc feitures of the Undscape of 
Texis. 

12. (xpUIn how physical forces sh«p^ the 
surface of the earth. 

13. Give exMples of how change had affected 
hiiMn and envlron«enta1 conditions In 
positive and negative ways. 

M Give exMiples of how the envlronaent 
affects ttff wa/ individuals live. 



ikuKiii^ti^tr 411 undvrvtandlntj of and Interest In the ways hunan beings organize, 
their t^nvlroiMent 



adapt to and change 



luNMltM'iti to huMan rights worlilwlde. Including: 

ICiNiMing stm! of the histoi kal developments 
that have contributed to or liii|H'(led huMun 

I MjhtS 

SU>*<ing rontern for the well being and dignity 
uf others 

Hnd«*i stand KHj statcwents of bask iHjnan rights 
fuiitHJ In oral tradition aiwl In documents such 
as (unstltutlons. declarations arid treaties. 
lU^ifHi aw.Me of the dlffei ernes In the concept 
of huMon fights In various pai ts of the world. 
UmliM standing the differences between stated 
and ai tual hiMii rights In various |»arts of the 
Mil Id 

Aitlvely pieserving and piiNNuting hunan ri<lhts. 



vol. iUs a conNltMent to human rights worl<ktflde. 

1. Detenalne ways one ciH per^nally and 
practically help iMffove the conditions 
of others. 

?. f\e conaltted to supporting the principles 
of freedom and recognize threats against 
them. 

3 Sufjport responsible free speech for 
everyone. Including those who hold 
opposing views 
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VI C(»1f'IUNr( IN PFRSONAL AND SOCIAl RCLATIONS 

A. Kiiowl(>(J9e of bisic ps/thologlcaV, sociological, <nd cultural factors affecting huMn behavior. 



TIk* forces that shape Individual human beings, 
I lie hiding 

Understanding the effc^ uf he'-edity and 
tho envlroiHwnt on behavior. 
Umier standing tlie n«rvuus systcia of human 
beings and Its role In behavior. 
tJrHlers landing commH\ devcloinuenta I process- 
es that human beings expei lence. 
tJfKler^ landing the role that Individual 
belidviur plays In the behavior of others. 



I he orgaiH/al iun of human societies. Including: 



Identifying tlie variety uf institutions amJ 
gniups |K.*ople form aruJ tl»e functions of these 
in^lUuliuns and groups. 



ViAl Understands the forces that shape Individual 
human beings^ 

1. Recognize the lmtx)rtance of his/her worth 

2. Support the belief In the Inherent rights 
of Indlvli^ual). 

3. Understands hoW language can be used to 
Influence thought!, attitudes* and 
behavfor. 

4. Understand that cultures are many and 
varied. 

5. Know that family members In all cultures 
have special functions. 

6. Give examples of how Ind'lylduals are 
constantly changing. 

7. Describe how individuals are similar 
and how they arc different. 

0. Explain how heredity <nd environment 
contributes to Individual differences. 

VIA2. Understands ihe organ Uat Ion of human 
societies. 

1. Regard self as a contributing member of 
society. 
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Soc 


)C I t 1 4 B 6 I 8 
9 10 11 12 
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lliMWsUtUlIng Mhy Immfi betnos foni Insti tut tons 
and 9roups(e.9. «utu<) tnterests* needs, beliefs 
•ikI values). 

Under st«rHl1ny the re attonshtps Mung tnstUuttons, 
groups and individuals. 

UiVder^rtandlAg the changing nature of Institutions 
and ijroups over tl«e. 



Kt^tdtluiiships between Ittdlviduats and groups. 




2. Be aware that Individual and group 

actloiti are Influenced by iioral, ethical 

and spiritual values, 
a. Acknowledge the need for Individuals to 

tvoric If a society Is to function 

effectively. 

4. Recognize the need to finish assigned 
tasks. 

5. Recognize the necessity for rules, and 
»KM rules function In fanllles, schools, 
and political systems. 

6. Identify executive authority roles on ths 
coMMjnlty* state» and national levels. 

7. fjiplaln the functions of bureaucracies In 
the govern^ntal process. 

8. Explain the difference between direct and 
representative deaocraqy. 

9. Describe the conse<|uences of people 

(a) changing froM hunting and gathering 
to herding and farming and (b) trading 
surpluses. 

10. Describe the functions of religion In a 
society. 

It. Explain how specific societal Institution 
carry out the basic functions of society 
(e.g. church, school, faaillyK 

12. illustrate various ways of detemlnlng 
status In a culture. 



Soc 
Wr.Mlst. 



FE/Eco. 



Pol.Scl. 

Mlls/Gov 

Airflls/Gov 

Pi} .icir 

AmIIIs/Gov 
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All Levels 
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9 10 11 12 

IC 1 ? 3 4 5 17 8 

9 10 11 12 



Understands the relationship between 
lndlvldua!s and groups. 



UiMkrstandlno hoM lfKl4vfdu«ls perceptions *m 
•ctloMS Are Influenced by the values and be- 
N4vlor patterns of groups with tvhich Individuals 
Identify. 

Hecognlzlng tMt there «re 1«port«nt values 
4ni behaviors that develop outside of the 
Influences of the group. 
Identifying the variety of roles one can 
have within a gfoun. 

Understanding that the roles within a group 
May be assitjned or achieved. 
tliKlerstandlng reasons wjiy there are different 
roles within groups. 

UfMlers tabling that Multiple loyalties and 
res|M)iisihlllties result ft ota belonging tt a 
Viiriety of <|roups. 

Uridor standing the l«portaiK:e of self-confidence 
aiKi self worth In carrying out responsibilities 
within groups. 

l^^•LO<Jn^^lllg lhal Individuals iwy h^ve different 
roles In dlffert*nt groups. 
Urideistdiuliiig the possible advantages and 
disadvantages of belonging lo i variety of 

groups 

Urnh*! standing the use of Measures such as 
Incentives, threats, acceptance, rejection, 
samtions and rewards by groups. 
Undtrstan^lliKj the decision waking processes 
us«Ht by groups. 

Untlers landing the way different groups react 
to slMilar so( lal Issues. 



er|c 



Be aware of how societal values affect 

Individual beliefs and values. 

Accept the necessity for self-rest«^alnt 

In personal behavior. 

Work cooperatively with others. 

Recognize that so«e groups, such as the 

faMlly, are penaanent In nature. 

Know that Individuals belong to a variety 

of groups for different reasons. 



• 




mit4 




««»a« i*««t 




K 1 2 3 I 5 f 7 6 


Soc^ _ 






All Levels 




*H Uveli"' 




k 1 i n 5 6Tir 


Soc 


9 10 11 1? 




XIII 45 61 B 


Soc. 


? 10 11. 12 





KeUtlonshlps *mon^ groups, including: 

Urt<lerst4rMihig w<ys groups are Interdependent. 

Understanding ways that gru(i|>s cooperate. 

Itridf^rslandlng ways that groups coapete. 

Ui derstanding types of conflict between groups. 

Understanding ways that groups resolve conflict. 

Undeistandlng the ways that people are inter* 

related. 

a. ecoloqically 

b ecooo«1cal1y 

c. politically 

d. socially 

e. technologically 
r historically 



VIA4 Understand the relationship among groups. 

I. Describe tl)e nature of authority In the 
fainl ly and In soc lety. 



y^Hls hi interpersonal and group relations, and Information of ethical and woral standards of beharlor. 

VIBl. Interacts In groups In various capacities 



Inter action in groups In various capacities, 
ifu ludin<|. 

lxptes!»iiig a wll I Ingrtess to Interact with 
othors In * <jr*oup 

Appreciating the value of individual and group 
ef(urts in approaching a task. 
RfHugni/lrig divergent totes within a gr-oup. 
Hvcoi i/ing emotions operating within a group 
«itd ailo««in<j for tlieir expression. 
fl«»<.oqni;lng and permitting the expression of 
diffetiMit vdlues. beliefs and Ideas In a group. 



1. Undertakes personal leadership In groups 
and accept the leadership of others. 

2. Formulate rules for governing self and 
small groups. 

3. Contribute to group decisions. 

4 Fulfill their responsibilities what- 
ever groups they partlclp^* 

6. Recognize the Individual's role In the 
formation of group decisions. 



R •< VMMMMa^a^ 


■•••M«Mita«a 


II I ll*|«tT 








Soc . 


9 10 11 12 


Soc. 


k 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 1 


Am. Ill s^ 


9 10 II 12 




All levels 




Ail levels 




All Levels 




All levels 
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ResKtffHj tjroup pressure t) *gree when agreement 
h> (ontrary to personal values, 
ttelptfig group Headers express Imllvlduel Ideas 
and opinions In order to discover areas of 
possible sqreemni, 

Co«|<4?tome for adjusting to LhaiKjes In personal status and social patterns. 
(^•velo|jiwiil of a scir-image thai builds self-concepts of a positive nature. 

VIC 



6. Recognize authority bases and apply 

leading aiid following skills accordingly 



f KdMtii'it iun personal brtiefs, values and 
' t;flidv iuf s . hiding' 

Idciit ifyliMj personal beliefs, values and 
l>ehdviuts, and tliose uf other persons sulH 
ds fawtly atpidiers and peets. 
Kciognl/lrig conflict In beliefs, values 
and hehdviors 

Ufidei statKilmi the relationships between 
pri '.onal bell»*fs, values and behavlois and 
the hellers, values aM<l behaviors of others 

ihnnoiistt at ion Of personal develojiwent. Including 

i(lt*ntifying ways to develop that viill result in 
ft-rl HMjs of sel f -»#of th 



Dcmnstrat^ an understanding of Individual 
develop«ient and the skills necessary to 
ccenminlcdte with others. 



VIDl. Examines Individual beliefs, values aitd 
behaviors . 

I. Coai Idcr his/her values as well as those 
of others when making political decisions 

?. Believe In the freedon of Individuals to 
choose and change jobs. 



VID2 ^ewonstrates IfK^ifiuual devel0|jwent 

I CoMtrit ute to the accoftipl Ishaient of 

task' . 





Ii—Mpwuaia 


II 1 tfMMl 


•«*a« t««*i 




All levels 




K I ? 3 4 5 6 ; 6 


Soc, 


1 11 U 11 


Govt . 


K 1 1 3 4 5 1 7 R 


f^^/fco. 


9 10 11 12 




All levels 
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i 



IdenUfylny crlterU for judolng personal 90«1s. 
ItkntHyirK) possible co«iet|uences of person*! 
904IS. 

C4rr>!..^ out personal goals In accordance with 
one's value*, and needs wltliout Infringing on the 
riglits of others 



2. Adhere to 90o4 work habits. 

3. Recognlie the need and value of all 
honest work. 

4. Encourage others In the work they are 
pursuing. 

5. Recognize that work gives neaning and 
direction to an Individual's life. 

V1D3. Understands the relatedness of huaan 
societies . 

1. Accept responsibility for his/her actions 

2. Res()ect the rights of others relative to 
religious beliefs and practices. 

3. Be ethical In dealing with others. 

4. Resitect the laws of one's society and 
work responsibly to change laws which 
one judges to be unjust. 

5. Define and give exaiMples of criae. 

6. Identify the Important holidays celebrat- 
ed In Texas and the United States. 

?. Identify special holidays In TeMS and 
the United States and explain their 
connection with cultural, racial and 
ethnic groups. 

8. Give exaaiples of International conflicts 
In which the United States has been 
Involved 



R • < #aM>iMMava 


R««««MOT*«a*a 
•«»a* i«t«a 






All levels 


FC/£co. 




All Levels . 






All levels 






All levels 






All levels 




Y 


IM 4 1 6 1 1 


Wr.Mlst. 




9 10 II 12 


SocV 










All levels 


Govt. 


K 


1 2 3 4 1 6 t S 


Pol .Scl 




9 10 II 12 


Pol.Scl/Gov 


K 


i 2 i 4 1 6 1 d 




k 


i t i 4 i 6 i 6 






9 10 11 12 




K 


I 2 3 1 1 6 I S 






^ 10 U . >?_ 


Pol .Scl. 






A« thst. 


K 


1 2 3 4 6 6 /8 


Wr 111st. 




9 10 11 12 










2u J 



9. Re€09n1ze conflict as • Nrt of history, 
and explain various w«ns In which 
conflicts h^ve been resolved. 

10. ExpUIn the different polltlcil system 
th4t exist. 

II Give exftaples of the Interrelated CAusti 
of the rist and decline of e«r1y socletle 

I?. Identify Mjor MOrld cultures And explain 
slAlUrtttes and differences amnq these 
cultures. 

13. Give reasons **»y population U concen- 
trated In certain areas of the world. 

14. Identify and describe the Mjor cultural 
regions of the world. 

15 Describe the forces that proiwte Inter- 
dependence within a 9«<»9raphlc region 
and aaong regions . 

16. fxplain th*t chan9e varies awmg cultures 
and depends on 9eo9rapMc. economic • 
political and cultural conditions. 

17 Give exaa^^les of how culture provides 
for the basic needs of the wertbers of a 
culture 

IB Understand that all cultural system 
consists of a series of Idea^ and pat- 
terns of U^lavlor. 

19 Describe the structure of goverm^ent at 
the local, stale and federal levels. 















Ur.llfst. 


K 1 2 3 


4 S 


6 7 8 


AA.HIst. 


9 10 


11 


12 




l( 1 2 3 


k a 
4 1 


A 7 1 


Hist/Govt. 


9 10 


II 


12 


K.MTstT 




^ 5 


1 7 t 


Aft.Hlst. 


9 jq 


n 


!? 


Soc 


IC 1 ? 3 


A S 


1 7 8 


Mr. Hist. 


9 10 


II 


}? 




f 1 r J 


1 i 


17 8 


Ur.lllst. 


9 10 


II 


12 


yr.fceiig: 




f s 


r7 8 


Wr.lllst. 


9 10 


II 


12 




K 1 2 1 


1 s 


1 7 8 


Am lllst. 


9 10 


II 


12 


Am Hist. 








Wr.Mlst. 


K 1 2 1 


4 S 


1 7 8 


Wr.Geo). 


9 JO 


11 


1? 


Soc 


Kill 


4 S 


1 7 8 


Wr.lllst. 


? ]9 


II 


1? 










Ur <.ist. 


K 1 2 3 


1 S 


1 7 a 


Ur.Geoo. 


9 10 
Kl 2 J 


II 
4 1 


12 
6 1 8 


Antftls/Gov 


9 10 


M 


12 
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Practical Considerations for Using the 
OSSI INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Ei9ch of the essential student objectives in social studies from the Texas 
Education Agency is included in the OSSI Instructional Managewnt System. The 
objective sheets are listed by grade level (K-3) and subject area (9-12). The 
Individual with responsibility for curriculum development will probably want to 
keep the master scope and sequence pages intact. Each school district will, how- 
ever, need to reproduce the appropriate objective pages for each teacher, K-8 
and the socia' studies teachers In grades 9-12. 

Remember that the scope and sequence can be modified to fit your school. 
However, if you alter the scope and sequences pages, you will also need to 
alter the objective sheets for the teacher packets. For example, if you change 
the recommended grade level of student objective lAl.l listed on the scope and 
sequence, from grades 6 and 8, to .grades 5 and 7, then you need also to change 
the gnade level designation on the management system sheet for lAl.l. 

Activities are frequently tied to Barth's Elementary and Middle School 
Social Studies Curriculum Program, Activities, and Materials , 1981. This book 
contains activities by grade level which can be easily disseminated to teachers. 
Copies of the book can be obtained from: 

1) Region VII Education Service Center 
P.O. Box 1622 

Kllgore, ^exas 75662 
Attn: Project OSSI 

or 

2) University Press of America, Inc. 
4710 Auth Place, S.E. 
Washington, O.C. 20023 

James L. Barth 

Elementary and Middle School 

Social Studies Curncuium P'i^ogram, Activities and Materials 
University Press of America, 1979 



On ^ 



Other abbreviations and sources you may encounter include 



Aurora Public Schools 
1025 Peoria Street 
Aurora, Colorado 80111 



Center for Teaching International Relations - CTIR 
Graduate School of International Studies 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 80208 

Citizen Me Curriculum K-8 

Harris County Department of Education 

6515 Irvington 

Houston. Texas 77022 

Modern Talking Picture Service 

5000 Park Street North 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33709 

National Council for the Social Studies - NCSS 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.D. 20016 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Social Science Education Consortium - SSEC 

855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Social Studies School Service - SSSS 
Box 802 

Culver City, California 90230 

Texas Bureau for Economic Understanding - TBEU 
611 Tyan Plaza Drive 
Suite 1139 

Arlington, Texas 76012 

Texas Education Agency - TEA ^ 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

UNICEF 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF 

331 East 38th Street 

New York, New York 10016 
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KINDERGARTEN 



IBl. 


IBS. 17 


VIA1.7 


182. 1 


IBS. 18 


YIA2.1 


181.4 


IBS.19 


VrA2.4 


IB2.5 


IBS. 20 


VIA2.S 


IB2.6. 


IBS. 21 


VIA2.11 


IP3,5 


IBS. 22 


VIAS.2 


IBS. 6 


IBS.2S 


VI, .S 


IB3.7 


IBS. 24 


V1A3.4 


IB3.8 


IB6.1 


VIAS'.S 


IB3.9 


IB6.2 


VIA4.1 


IBS. 10 


IB7.1 


VIB1.2 


IBS. SO 


IB8.S 


VIB1.3 


IB3.S7 - 


IBS. 4 


VIB1.4 


IBS.S8 

-> 


IBS. 5 


VIB1.5 


IBS. 5 


IB8.6 


VIB1.6 


IBS. 7 


IB9.1 


VID2.1 


IBS.IQ 


IB9.2 


VID2.2 


IBS. 12 


Ti/m 1 


V I uc . ^ 


IBS. IS 


IVD1.2 


VI02.4 


IBS. 14 


VA2.1 


VI02.5 


IBS. 15 , 


VA2.7 


VID3.1 


IBS. 16 


VIAl.l 


VI0S.3 
VID3.6 




FIRST GRADE 



IA2.8 

IA'2. 16 

IBl 

IB2.1 

IB2.4 

IB2.5 

IB2.6 

IB3.5 

rB3.6 

183. 7 

IB3.8 

IBS. 9 

IB3.10 

IB3.13 

■IB3.26 

IB3..30 

IB3.37 

IB3.38 

IB5.,1 

185. 2 

185. 5 

185.7 

185.10 

IB5.12 

185.13 



n, 



185.14 

185.15 

185.16 

185.17 

185.18 

185.19 

185.20 

185.21 

185.22 

IB5.23 

185.24 

186.1- 

186)2 

187. 1 

188.3 

138.4 

188.5 

188.6 . 

189.1 

189.2 

IVDl.l 

IVD1.2 

VA2.1 

VA2.2 

VA2.7 



VIAl.l 
VIA1.5 
VIA1.7 
VIA2.1 
VIA2.4 
VIA2.5 
VIA2.J1 
VIA3.2 
VIA3.3 
VIA3.4 
VIA3.5 
VIA4.1 
VIBl 
VIB1.3 



■'J 



VIBl. 4 
VIb1'.5 
VIBl. 6 
VID2.1 
VID2.2 
VID2.3 
VID2.4 
VID2.5 
VID3.1 
VID3.3 
VID3.6 



ERIC 



SFCOND GRADE 

IA2.39 IB5.12 IIIAl.l 

IA2.42 IBS. 13 IIIA1.2 

IA2.47 - IBS. 14 IIIA6.1 

IBl. ' IBS. IS IIIA7.1 

IB2.1 ' IBS. 16 IVDl.l 

IB2.4 ^ IBS. 17 IVD1.2 

IB2.5 IBS. 18 VAl.l 

IB2.6 IBS. 19 VA2.1 

IB3.4 - IBS. 20 VA2.2 

IB3.5 IBS. 21 VA2.7 

IB3.6 IBS. 22 VIAl.l 

IB3.7 IBS. 23 VIAl.S 

0B3.8 IBS. 24 VIAl.S 

0B3.9 IB6.1 VIA1.7 

IB3.10 IBS. 2 VIA2.1 

IB3.13 ' IB7.1 - VIA2.2 

183.14 IB7.4 VIA2.4 

IB3.30 IB7.S VIA2.S 

IB3.37 IB8.1 VIA2.11 

IB3.38 IB8.3 ' VIA3.2 

IB4.1 IB8.4 VIA3.3 

IBS. 3 IB8.S VIA3.4 

IBS.S IBS. 6 VIA3.S 

IBS. 7 139.1 V1A4.1 

185.10 IB9.2 VIB1.2 



ERIC 



Second Grade 
Page 2 



VIB1.3 
VIB1.4 
VIB1.5 
VIB1.6 
VID1.2 
VID2.1 
VI02.2 



VID2.3 
VID2.4 
VID2.5 
• VID3.1 
VID3.3 
VID3.6 
VID3.1# 



ERIC 



9 
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THIRD GRADE 



IA2.3 


183.8 


185.23 


IA2.4 


183.9 


185.24 


!A2.5 


183.10 


IB6.1 


IA2.6 


183.13 


186.2 


IA2.7 


183.23 


187.1 


IA2.15 


133.24 


188.1 


IA2.16 


183.25 


IBS. 3 


IA2.17 


183.30 


188.4 


IA2.18 


183.31 


188.5 


IA2.26 


, 183.37 


188.6 


IA2.27 


183.38 


189.1 


IA2.29 


185. 5 


IB9.2 


IA2.34 


185.7 


IIIA1.2 


IA2.42 


185.10 


IIIA6.2 


IBl. 


185.12 


IIIA7.1 


182. 1 


185.13 


IVDl.l 


IB2.2 


185.14 


IVD1.2 


182.4 


185.15 


IVD1.3 


182.5 


185.16 


IVD1.4 


182.6 


185.17 


VA1.2 


183,1 


185.18 


VA1.3 


183.3 


185.19 


VA2.1 


183.5 


185.20 


VA2.4 


183. 6 


185.21 


VA2.6 


IB3.7 


185.22 


VA2.7 
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Third Grade 
Page 2 



VA2.8 


VIA2.4 


VIB1.6 


VA2.13 


VIA2.5 


VID2.1 


VA2.14 


VIA2.11 


VID2.2 


VBl.l 


VIA3.2 


VID2.3 


VB1.2 


VIA3.3 


VID2.4 


VB1.3 


VIA3.4 


VID2.5 


VIAl.l 


VIA3.5 


VID3.1 


VIA1.2 


VIA4.1 


VID3.3 


VIA1.5 


VIB1.2 


VID3.5 


VIA1.7 


VIB1.3 


VID3.6 


VIA2.1 


VIB1.4 


VID3.15 


VIA2.3 


VIB1.5 


VID3.16 






VID3.17 




FOURTH GRADE 



lAZ.i 

IA2.4 

IA2.5 

IA2.6 

IA2.1i 

IA2.12 

IA2.13 

IA2.14 

IA2.19 

IA2.20 

IA2.21 

IA2.22 

IA2.23 

IA2.24 

IA2.25 

IA2.26 

IA2.k7 

IA2.37 

IA2.38 

IA2.40 

IA2.44 

IA2.45 

IBl. 

IB2.1 

IB2.2 



182.3 

IB2.4 

IB2.5 

IB2.6 

IB3.1 

IB3.2 

IB3.4 

IB3.5 

IB3.6 

IB3.7 

IB3.8 

IB3.9 

IB3.10 

IB3.28 

IB3.29 

IB3.30 

IB3.31 

IB3.32, 

183.33 

IB3.38 

IB5.1 

IBS. 2 

IBS. 3 

IBS. 4 

IBS. 5 



IBS. 6 
IBS. 7 
IBS. 8 
IBS. 9 
IBS. 10 
IBS. 12 
IBS. 13 
IBS. 14 
IBS. IS 
IBS. 16 
IBS. 17 
IBS. 18 
IBS. 19 
IBS. 20 
IBS. 21 
IBS. 22 
IBS. 23 
IBS. 24 
IB6.1 
IB6.2 
IB7.2 
IB7.4 
IB7.S 
IB7.6 
IB7.7 . 
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Fourth Grade 
Page 2 



1 



IB8.2 


VA2.11 


VIBl. 4 


IBS. 3 


VA2.12 ' 


VIBl. 5 


IBS. 4 


VA2.14 ■ 


VIBl. 6 


IBS. 5 


VIA1.4 


VID2.1 


IBS. 6 


VIA1.6 


VID2.2 


IB9.1 


VIA1.8 


VID2.3 


IB9.2 


VIA2.2 


VID2.4 


VA2.1 


VIA2.3 


VID2.5 


VA2.2 


VIA2.4 


VID3.1 


VA2.4 


VIA2.5 


VID3.3 


VA2.5 


VIA2.10 


VID3.7 


VA2.6 


VIA3.1 


VID3.13 


VA2.7 


VIA3.2 


VID3.14 


VA2.8 


VIA3.3 


VID3.15 


VA2.9 


VIBl.? 


VID3.18 


VA2.10 


VIB1.3 
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FIFTH GRADE 



IA1.2 

IA1.3 

IA2.2 

IA2.7 

IA2.8 

IA2.18 

IA2.28 

IA2.39 

IA2.43 

IA2.48 

IBl. 

IB2.1 

IB2.2 

IB2.3 

Ifj2.4 

IB2.5 

IB2.6 

IB3.3 

IB3.5 

IB3.6 

IB3.7 

IB3.8 

IB3.9 

IB3.10 

IB3.13 



IB3.14 

183.15 

IB3.16 

IB3.17 

IB3.18 

IB3.19 

IB3.20 

IB3.21 

IB3.22 

IB3.23 

IB3.24 

IB3.25 

183.26 

183.27 

183.28 

183.29 

183.30 

183.34 

183.35 

183.36 

183.38 

185.5 

185.5 

185.7 

185.9 



185.10 
185.12 
185.13 
185.14 
185.15 
185.16 
185.17 
185.18 
185.19 
IB5.20 
185.21 
185,22 
.185.23 
185.24 

IB6.1 

186.2 

188.3 

188.4 

188.5 

188. 6 

189.1 

189.2 

IIIAl.l 

IIIA1.2 

IIIA1.3 



Fifth Grade 
Page Z 



IIIA1.4 




IIIA6.10 


VIB1.3 


IIIA1..J 




IIIA7.1 


VIB1.4 


1 1 IA2". 1 




IVDl.l 


VIB1.5 


IIIA2.2 




IVD1.2 


VIB1.6 


IIIA3.1 




IVD1.3 


VID2.1 


IIIA4.1 




IVD1.4 


VID2.2 


IIIA4.2 




IVD1.5 


VID2.3 


IIIA4.3 




IVD1.7 


VID2.4 


IIIA5.1 




VA1.2 


VID2.5 


IIIA5.2 




VA1.4 


VID3.1 


IIIA6.1 




VB1.2 


VID3.2 


IIIA6.2 




VIA2.4 


VID3.3 


IIIA6.3 




VIA2.5 


VID3.4 


IIIA6.4 




VIA2.8 


VID3.5 


IIIA6.5 




VIA3.2 


VID3.6 


IIIA6.6 




VIA3.3 


VID3.7 


IIIA6.7 




VIB1.2 


VID3.10 
VID3.19 




SIXTH GRADE 



lAl.l ^ IB3.5 IB5.14 

IA2.1 IB3.6 IB5.15 

IA2.3 IBS. 7 IB5.16 

IA2.14 IB3.8 IBS. 17 

IA2.15 IBS. 9 IB5.18 

IA2.17 IB3.10 ' IB5.19 

IA2.22 IBS. 11 IB5.20 

IA2.23 IB3.12 IB5.21 

IA2.24 IB3.29 IB5.22 

IA2.25 IB3.30 '35.23 

IA2.26 IB3.31 IB5.24 

IA2.29 IB3.32 IB6.1 

IA2.33 IB3.33 IB6.2 

IA2.44 IB3.34 IB7.4 

IA2.45 IB3.35 IB7.5 

IA2.46 IB3.37 IB7.7 

IBl. IB3.38 IB8.1 

IB2.1 IB4.1 IB8.3 

182.2 IB5.5 IBB. 4 

IB2.3 IB5.6 IBB. 5 

IB2.4 IBS. 7 IBB. 5 

182. 5 IB5.9 IB9.1 

IB2.6 IB5.10 IB9.2 

IB3.1 IB5.12 IIIA4.3 

IB3.4 IB5.13 IIIA5.1 
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sixth Grade 
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VAl.l 


VIA1.7 


V iDi .0 


VA1.2 


VIA1.8 


V IDI ,c 


VA1.3 


VIA2.4 


V IDZ • 1 


VA2.1 


VIA2.5 




VA2.2 


VIA2.9 


VIDZ.3 


VA2.4 


VIA2.10 


VIDZ ,4 


VA2.5 


VIA2.11 


11 THO C 

V IDZ .t> 


VA2.6 


VIA2.12 


VID3 • 1 


VA2.7 


VIA3.1 


1/ T n o o 

VID3. 3 


VA2.8 


VIA3.2 


11 T n o 11 

VID3. 11 


VA2.9 


VIA3.3 


If r 1 ^ 

VID3 .12 


VA2.10 


VIA4.1 


VID3.13 


VA2.12 


VIB1.2 


VID3.14 


VA2.14 


VIB1.3 


VID3.15 


VIA1.4 


VIB1.4 


VID3.16 


VIA1.6 


VIB1.5 


VID3.17 






VID3.18 



ERIC 



SEVENTH GRADE 



IA1.2 


183.35 


187.6 


IA2.9 


183.36 


188. 3 


IA2.19 


183.38 


188. 4 


IA2.20 


185.3 


188.4 


IA2.21 


185.4 


188.6 


IA2.27 


185.5 


189.1 


IBl. 


185.7 


189.2 


182. 1 


185.10 


IIIA6.3 


IB2.4 


185.12 


IIIA6.4 


IB2.5 


185.13 


IIIA6.5 


IB2.6 


185.14 


IIIA6.7 


IB3.2 


185.15 


IIIA6.8 


IBS. 3 


185.16 


IIIA6.9 


IBS. 5 


185,17 


VAl.S 


IBS. 6 


185.18 


VA1.4 


IBS. 7 


185.19 


VA2.11 


IBS. 8 


185.20 


VA2.13 


IBS. 9 


185.21 


VBl.l 


183.10 


185.22 


VIAl.l 


IBS. 17 


1^5.23 
185.24 ^ 


VIA2.1 


IBS. 18 


VIA2.3 


IBS. 19 


IB6.1 


VIA2.4 


183.26 


"86.2 


VIA2.5 


183.29 


IB7.1 


VIA3.2 


IB3.30 


187.2 


VIA3.3 
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Seventh Grade 
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VIA3.4 
VIA3.5 
VIB1.2 
VIB1.3 
VIB1.4 
VIB1.5 
VIB1.6 



VID2.1 
VID2.2 
VID2.3 
'> VID2.4 
VID2.5 
VID3.1 
VID3.2 



VID3.3 
VID3.4 
VID3.5 
VID3.6 
VID3.7 
VID3.19 




EIGHTH GRADE 

lAi.l IB3.18 IB5.18 

IA1.2 IB3.19* 185.19 

IA1.3 IB3.20 IBS. 20 

IA^.2 153.21 185.21 

IA2.10 IB3.22 IB5.22 

IA2.28 • ' IB3.23 185.23 

IA2.33 183.24 185.24 

iA2.35 ' 183.25 ^ 186. 1 

\ 



IA2.36 183.27 "-186.2 

IA2.43 183.28 \ 187.3 



-Bl. 183.30 187.7 

IB2.1 183.34 188.1 

I*B2.4 ■ 183.35 188.2 

182. 5 183.36 188.3 

IB2.6 183.38 188.4 

IB3.5 185.5 188. 5 

IB3.6 185.7 188.6 

IB3.7 185.8 189.1 

IB3.8 185.10 IB9.2 

r83.9 185.12 IIIAl.i 

■IB3.10 > 185.13 ^ ' IIPi.2 

IB3.14 185.14 IIIA1.3 

183.15 185.15 , IIIA1.4 

183.16 185.16 . ' - '.IIIAl.-S 

183.17 IB5.17 • ' - IIIA2.1 



Eighth Grade 
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IIIA2.2 

IIIA3.1 

IIIA4.1 

IIIA4.2 

IIIA4.3 

IIIA5.1 

IIIA5.2 

IIIA6.1 

IIIA6.2 

IIIA6.5 

IIIA6.6 

IIIA6.8 

IIIA6.10 

IIIA7.1 

IVD1.3 



^IVDl.4 
IVD1.5 
■.IVD1.7 
VA1.3 
VA1.4 
VA2.3 
VB1.2 
VB1.3 
VIA1.2- 
VIA2.3 
VIA2.4 
VIA2.5 
VIA2.7 
VIA2.8 
VIA3.2 



VIA3. 


3 


VIBl. 


1 


VIBl. 


3 


VIBl 


4 


VIBl 


5 


VIBl 


6 


VID2 


.1 


VID2 


.2 


VID2 


.3 


VID2 


.4 


VID2 


.5 


VID3 


.1 


VID3 


.2 


VID3 


.3 


VID3 


.10 



AMERICAN HISTORY 



lAl.l 


IB3,15 






185.20 


IA1.2 


IB3.17 






PBt.21 


IA1.3 


IB3.18 






185.22 


IA2.28 


IB3.19 






185.23 


IA2.32 


IB3.20 






185.24 


IA2.33 


IB3.21 






186.1 


IA2.34 


IB3.22 






186.2 


IA2.36 


IB3.23 


• 




187.3 










187.5 


IA2.42 


IB3.28 • 




IA2.43 


IB3.30 






188.2 


IA2.45 


IB3.34 






188.3 


IA2.47 


IB3.35 






188.4 


IA2.48 


183.36 






188.5 


IBl. 


IB3.38 






188.6 


IB2.1 


185. 5 






IB9.1 


IB2.4 


185.7 






189.2 


IB2.5 


185.10 






IIIAl.l 


IB2.6 


185.12 






IIIA1.2 


IB3.5 


185.13 






IIIA1.3 


IB3.6 


185.14 






IIIA1.4 


IB3.7 


185.15 






IIIA1.5 


IB3.8 


185.16 






IIIA2.2 


IB3.-9 


185.17 






IIIA3.1 


IB3.10 


185.18 






IIIA4.1 


IB3.14 


185.19 






IIIA4.2 



American History 
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IIIA4.3 

IIIA5.1 

IIIA5.2 

IIIA6.1 

IIIA6.2 

IIIA6.3 

IIIA6.7 

IIIA6.8 

IIIA6.10 

IIIA7.1 

IVOl.l 

IV01.4 

IV01.5 

IVD1.6 

VA2.13 



VB1.2 

VB1.3 

VIA1.2 

VIA2.4 

VIA2.5 

VIA2.6 

VIA2.7 

VIA2.8 

VIA3.2 

VIA3.3 

VIBl.l 

VIB1.2 

VIP1.3 

VIB1.4 

VIB1.5 



VID1.6 

VID2.1 

VID2.2 

VID2.3 

VID2.4 

VID2.5 

VID3.1 

VID3.3 

VID3.3 

VID3.8 

VID3.9 

VID3.10 

VID3.11 

VID3.15 

VID3.16 

VID3.19 



FREE 



ENTERPRISE 



IA2.1 


IA2.35 


IB3.12 


IA2.2 


IA2.30 


IBS. 5 


IA2.3 


IA2.37 


IBS. 7 


IA2.5 


IA2.38 


IBS. 10 


IA2.6 


IA2.39 


IBS. 12 


IA2.7 


IA2.40 


IBS. 13 


IA2.8 


IA2.41 


IBS. 14 


IA2.10 


IA2.42 


IBS. IS 


IA2.11 


IA2.43 


IBS. 16 


IA2.12 


IA2.44 


IBS. 17 


IA2.13 


IA2.45 


IBS. 18 


IA2.14 


IA2.46 


IBS. 19 


IA2.15 


IA2.47 


IBS. 20 


IA2.20 


IA2.48 


n.s.2i 


IA2.21 


IBl. 


IBS. ^2 


IA2.?2' 


IB2.1 


IBS. 23 


IA2.23 


IB2.4 


IBS. 24 


IA2.24 


IB2.5 


IB6.1 


IA2.25 


IB2.6 


IB6.2 


IA2.29 


IB3.5 


IB7.6 


IA2.30 


IB3.5 


IB8.3 


IA2.31 


IB3.7 


IB8.4 


IA2.32 


IB3.8 


IB8.S 


IA2.33 


IB3.9 


IB8.6 


IA2.34 


IB3.10 


IB9.1 



o 222 ^ 
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Free Enterprise 
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t 



IB9.2 

IIIA4.3 

VA2.3 

VB1.2 

VIA2.3 

VIA2.4 

VIA2.5 



VIA3.2 
VIA3.3 
VIB1.2 
VIB1.3 
.VIB1.4 
VIB1.5 
VIB1.6 



VID1.2 
VID2.1 
VID2.2 
VID2.3 
VID2.4 
VID2.5 
VID3.1 
VID3.3 



i 



'government/political science 



• 



IA2.9 


IBS. 12 


IIIA1.2 


IA2.32 


IBS. IS 


IIIA1.3 


IA2.35 


185.14 


IIIA1.4 


IA2.39 


IBS. 15 


IIlAl.5 


IA2.47 


185.16 


IIIA2.1 


IBl. 


IBS. 17 


IIIA2.2 


182. 1 


IBS. 18 


IIIA3.1 


182. 4 


IBS. 19 


IIIA4.1 


IB2.5 


185.20 


IIIA4.2 


IB2.6 


IBS. 21 


IIIA4.S . 


IBS. 5 


IBS. 22 


1 1 IAS. 1 


IBS. 6 


IBS. 23 


IIIA5.2 


IBS. 7 


IBS. 24 


IIIA6.1 


IBS. 8 


IB6.1 


IIIA6.2 


IBS. 9 


IB6.2 


IIIA6.S 


IBS. 10 


IB7.2 


IIIA6.4 


IBS. 14 


IB7.S 


IIIA6.5 


183.21 


187 76 

J 


IIIA6.6 


IBS. 22 


. 188. 3 


IIIA6.7 


183.25 


188. 4 


IIIA6.8 


IBS. 4 


188.5 


IIIA6.9 


IBS.S 


188.6 


iiiAeao 


IBS. 7 


189.1 


IIIA7.1 


IBS.S 


189.2 


IVDl.l 


IBS. 10 


IIIAI.l 


IVD1.2 
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Government/Political Science 
Page 2 



IVD1.3 


VIA2.8 


VID2.2 


IVD1.4 


VIA3.2 


VID2.3 


IVD1.5 


ViA3.3 


VI02.4 


I vol. 7 


VIB1.2 


VID2I5 


Vbl.2 


VIB1.3 


VID3.1 


VB1.3 


VIB1.4 


VID3.3 


VIA2.4 


VIB1.5 


VID3.4 


VIA2.5 


VIB1.6 


VID3.5 


VIA2.6 


VID1.2 


VID3.8 


VIA2.7 


VID2.1 


VID3.10 



VID3.19 



PSYCHOLOGY 



IBI. 

IB2.1 

IB2.4 

IB^.5 

IB2.6 
183. 5 
183. 6 
IB3.7 
183. 8 
IB3.9 
IB3.10 
IBS. 5 
IBS. 7 
IBS. 10 
IBS. 12 
IBS. 13 
IBS. 14 
IBS. IS 



IBS. 16 
IBS. 17 
IBS. 18 
IBS. 19 
IBS. 20 
IBS. 21 
IB5.22 
IBS. 23 
IBS. 24 
IB6.1 
IB6.2 
IB7.1 
IBS. 3 
IBS. 4 
IBS.S 
IBS. 6 
IB9.1 
IB9.2 



VIAl.l 

VIA2.4 

VIA2.S 

VIA3.2 

VIA3.3 

VIB1.2 

VIB1.3 

VIB1.4 

VIBl.S 

VIB1.6 

VID2.1 

VI 02. 2 

VID2.3 

VID2.4 

VID2.S- 

VID3.1 

VID3.3 



') •) -> 
- I) 



SOCIOLOGY 



IBl. IBS. 21 VIA?. 2 

IB2.1 IBS. 22 VIA2.4 

IB2.4 IBS. 23 VIA2.S 

IB2.S IBS. 24 VIA2.10 

IB2.6 IB6.1 VIA2.11 

IB3.S IB6.2 VIA2.12 

IBS. 6 IB7.1 VIA3.1 

IB3.7 IB8.3 VIA3.2 

183. 8 IB8.4 VIA3.3 

IB3.9 ^ IB8.S VIA3.4 

IB3.10 IB8.6 VIA3.S 

IB3.11 IB9.1 VIA4.1 

IB3.37 IB9.2 ^ VIBl.l 

IBS.S IIIA6.5 VIB1.2 

IBS. 7 IIIA6.6 VIB1.3 

IBS. 10 VAl.l VIB1.4 

IBS. 12 VA1.3 VIBl.S 

IBS. 13 VBl.l VIB1.6 

IBS. 14 VIAl.l VIDI.I 

IBS. IS VIA1.3 VID2 1 

IBS. 16 VIA1.4 VID2.2 

IBS. 17 VIA1.6 VID2.3 

IBS. 18 VIA1.7 VID2.4 

IBS. 19 VIA1.8 VID2.5 

IBS. 20 VIA2.1 VIDM 



Sociology 
Page 2 



VID3.3 

VID3.12 

VI03.13 

VID3.17 

VID3.18 



TEXAS HISTORY 



IA2.9 


IBS. 13 


189.2 


IBl. 


185.14 


VA2.11 


182. 1 


185.15 


VIA2.4 


182. 4 


185.16 


VIA2.5 


182.5 


185.17 


VIA3.2 


182.6 


185.18 


VIA3.3 


183.5 


185.19 


VI81.2 


183.6 


IBS. 20 


VI81.3 


183.7 


185.21 


VIBl.4 


183.8 


185.22 


VIBi.S 


183.9 


185.23 


VI81.6 


183.10 


IBS. 24 


VID2.1 


183.17 


186.1 


VI02.2 


183.18 


186.2 


VI02.3 


183.35 


188.3 


VI02.4 


185. 5 


188. 4 


VID2.5 


185.7 


IB8.5 


VI03.1 


135.10 


188. 6 


VI03.3 


185.12 


189.1 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



IA2.4 


IB3.30 


IBB. 3 


IA2.26 


IB3.31 


IBS. 4 


IA2.17 


IB3.32 


IB8.S 


IBl. 


IB3.33 


IBS. 6 


IB2.1 


IB4.1 


IB9.1 


IB2.2 


IB5.1 


IB9.2 


IB2.3 


IBS. 2 


VAl.l 


IB2.4 


IBS. 3 


VA2.1 


IB2.5 


IB5.S 


VA2.2 


IB2.6 


IBS. 7 


VA2.3 


IB3.1 


IBS. 10 


VA2.S 


IB3.2 


IBS. 12 


VA2.6 


IB3.5 


IBS. 13 


VA2.7 


IB3.6 


IBS. 14 


VA2.8^ 


IR3.7 


IBS. IS 


VA2.9 


IB3.8 . 


IBS. 16 


VA2.10 


IB3.9 


IBS. 17 


VA2.12 


IB3.10 


IBS. 18 


VA2.13 


IB3.11 


IBS. 19 


VA2.14 


IBS. 12 


IBS. 20 


VIA1.4 


IB2.23 


IBS. 21 


VIA1.8 


IB3.24 


IBS. 22 


VIA2.4 


183.26 


IBS. 23 


VIA2.5 


IB3.27 


IBS. 24 


VIA3.2 


183.29 


IB8.1 


VIA3.3 
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World Geography 
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VIB1.2 
VIB1.3 
VIB1.4 
VIB1.5 



VIB1.6 
VID2.1 
VI03.1 
VI03.3 



VI03.14 
VID3.15 
VI03.16 
VI03.18 
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0- 



WORLD HISTORY 




IA1.3 


IBS. 14 


VA2.3 




IBS. IS 


VA2.4 


IB2.1 


IBS. 16 


VA2.5 . 


IB2.4 


. IBS. 17 


VA2.9 


IB2.5 


IBS. 18 


VA2.10 


IB2.6 


IBS. 19 


VA2.13 


IBS. 5 


IBS. 20 


VA2.14 


IBS. 6 


IBS. 21 


VBl.l 


IB3.7 


IBS. 22 • 


VIA1.3 


IB3.8 


• IBS. 23 


VIA1.4 


IB3.9 


IBS. 24 


VIAl.S 


183.10 


IB6.1 


VIA1.7 


IB3.11 


186.2 


VIA2.2 


IB3.12 


IB7.3 


VIA2.4 


IB3.16 


IB7.5 ^ 


VIA2.S 


IB3.29 '\ 


IBB. 3 


VIA2.9 


IB3.35 


IBB. 4 


VIA2.10 


IB3.37 


IB8.5 


VIA2.12 


IB3.38 


IBB. 6 


VIA3.2 


, IB^.l 


IB9.1 


VIA3.3 


IBS. 5 


IB9.2 


VIB1.2 


IBS. 7 ^ 


IVD1.5 


VIB1.3 


IBS. 10 


VAl.l 


VIB1.4 


165.12 


VA1.2 


VIB1.5 


IBS. 13 


VA1.3 


VIB.1.6 



World Geography 
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VID2.1 
VID2,2 
VID2.3 
VID2.4 
VID2.5 
VID3.1 



VID3.2 
VI03.3 
' VID3.8 
VID3.9 
VID3.10 
VID3.11 



VID3.12 
VID3.13 
VID3.14 
VID3.16 
VID3.17 
VID3.18 



« 



Objcclivc and Code: lAi.i 

Value contributions of racial and ethnic groups 
to the American heritage. 



Grade Level: American History, 
6, 8, World History 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i can : 
Follett: 

Harcourt : 
Houghton : 
La 1 d 1 aw : 

Scholastic 



Grade 6, Unit 1, Chapter 1. 
Grade, 6, Part 2, Units *4-5, 
Part 3, Unit 6. 
Grade 6, Units 1,3,5. 
Grade 6 , Unl t ,2. 
Grade 6, Unit 1 , Chapter -2, 
Unit 2, Chapter-2, p. 60. 
Grade 6, Unit 3. 





Films 



CC 
AC 

8B 
BC 
AC 
CC 
AC 
CC 



535 
3304 

3305 
3232 
6200 
3367 
6200 
3229 



Printed 



710607 
730608 
Instructional 
631084 



American Enterprise^ People 
Meet the Negro Texan-Negro 
Achievement 

Martin Luther King (I Had, a Dream) 
Johnny from Fort Apache 
Black People In the Slave South 
Ben-Gurlon: One Place One People 
Harlem In the Twenties 
Hawaii RevUited 
Materials 

The Mexicans in America 
The Puerto Ricans in America 



K1t_s 

Fol kmus 1 c 



of Africa and 



ERIC '23 't 



Negro 
Arf»er i ca 

Minorities have Made America Great 

Additional Materials 

"Teaching the Black Experience In the United States" 
Social Education November/ December, 1980, 
pp- 622-624 

Asian Culture Activities - Social Education, February 

1978, pp, 144-147. 
Vocabulary and Map Location Lesson - Social Education, 

October, 1977 p. 465. 
Case Study on Hawaii- Social Education, February, 1981 

pp. 109-120. 

Story of a Hero (Salad in from Iraq) Social Education- 
ApriU 1980i^p. 313 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



Teaching About Cultural Awareness - Center 
for Teaching International Relations 
Resource and Conflict - Harris County 
Department of Education - Houston, Texas 
Teaching About Ethnic Conflict-Center for 
Teaching International Relations 
UNICEF Materials 
TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Scott Foresman: Grade 6, Unit 2, Chapters 

8-9 

Additional Materials 

Simulation of Irmiigrants - Social Education - January 1980, 
pp. 22-24. 

Simulation on Public Support of Public Schools - Social 

Education, January , 1980, pp. 28-31. 
Materials for Lessons/Activities on Hispanics - Social 
' Education, February, 1979 pp. 101-116. 



J <j 



Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



Directions: The following list of sentences expresses various attitudes toward an ethnic group. Please read 
each of the statements below and indicate your feelings about the statement by placing an (X) in 
the column which most closely matches your reaction. Your answers will remain anonymous. The 
letters at the top of the columns mean: 

SA - strongly agree 

A - agree 

U - undecided / 

D - disagree 

SD - strongly disagree 



I think 



(list cultural groups) 



1. have too many irritating habits and manners. 

2. are similar in behavior to other people. 

3. have superior athletic ability, 

4. will seek to exploit others. 



must be dealt with forcefully since democratic procedures 
will never make them behave properly. 



6. tend to keep to themselves and are suspicious of others. 

7. usually meddle too much and interfere with other people's 
business. 

8. are generally tolerant of other people. 

9. are usually intolerant of other people and new ideas. 

10. often lack initiative and dependability. 

11. are extremely ambitious, capable and intelligent 

12. are lazy and ignorant. 



SA 



SD 



»3' 



Objcclivc anti Code: lAl.Z American 

Describe the multicultural nature of the discovery, , - 
exploration, and settlement of Texas and the U.S. Ldiuiow. 



Tcxihook llclpH! 



(rrade Level: 



5,7,8, Texas History, 
American History 



Harcourt 
Fol lett: 



Instructional Materials 




Grode 5, Chapter o. 42, 

Chanter 4, p. 104. 

r.rnde 5, Chnptpr f) , pp. 9^-114 

Chapter G, pp. 115-129, 

Chapter 7, pp. 130-145. 

r.rade 5, Chapter 2, p. 74, 

Chapter 5, n. 110. 

Grade 5, Chapter 2, p. 4i, 

Chapter 4, o. RH. 
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BC 
AB 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 



D 
B 

M 

B 

C 



IJms 
BC 33''fi 
3324 
3305 
3334 
3304 
3333 
3251 
3324 A 
F1 1ms trips 
630703 ' 
630767 
AV 631258 
33-28 B 
33-23 F 



Desota: A Legacy of a Leqend 
English and Dutch Explorers 
Colonial Expansion 
Early French Settlements 
Story of Chrlstonher Columbus 
Early Discoveries 
Spanish Influence in the U.S. 
Beginnings of Exploration 



Series 



American Cowboy 
Cowboy of Many Nations 
Famous American Explorers 
Exploration of Texas 
Americans Settle in Texas 

-- Explorers of the New World 

What is a Texan? 

Institute of Texan Culture 

Panna Maria - Institute of Texan 

Cu 1 ture 
^ ^ i nted M at^ r 1 a 1 s, 
630973 Many Texans 

Teachi ng AbouyEthnic Conflict 




Center for 

Relations 

Denver, Colorado 
Ins t rue t i ona 1 Kits 
630584 Bui Idinq America 



23 



aching Internationa 1 
inlversity of Denver, 
80208 



1. Locate on a map oT Texas the routes of four 
Spanish and one Trench explorers. 
(Coronado, Cabezn de Vaca, Pinedo, Mosco<;o, 
and J_a Sal le. ) 

2. Make a project such as a poster, model of 
a ship, etc . 

3. flake a chart containing the following in- 
formation: Explorers, nationality, area of 
exploration, failure or success. 

4. Make a chart containing the followinu in- 
formation: Settloments, nationality, loca- 
tion, failure or success. 

5. Using a road man, locate geograplHc plntos 
and names that ran be attributed to various 
ethnic groups. 



TEXTBOOK HFLPS: 
Houghton-Mi f f 1 i n ; 
Scott Foresman : 



Gi nn : 

Bowmar-Nobel : 
Scholastic: 



Gradp. 5, Chapter ?, np. J06- 



Grade 5 
Chapter 
n. 98. 
Grade 5 
Gtade 5 
Grade 5 



, Chapter 
7, p, 83 



Uni t 
Uni t 
Unit 



pp. 52-80, Unit 
np 



f), p. 7?, 
Chapter 8 , 

pp. 8-31. 

Chapters 1-5, 
?, Cliaptcr 6, 
7, 



90-ini , Unit ?, Chaptoi 
107-115. 
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Evniiialion Items: 

I, Beside the name of each area, match the name of the country that spltlpd there. 
A Florida 

'J>ou1s1ana A- Spanish 

"C" New York R- French 

llT'Wassachusetts C. Dutch 

A'CallfornIa D- English 

Texa s 

True or False 

T 2. France's chief objective was to promote trade. 

T 3. Florida was Influenced by the Spanish who settled there. 

F 4. The country who sponsored most of the exploration and settlements was Italy. 

5. Which of the following was not an Indian group that had a hiqhly organized and compl 
cu 1 ture? 

X a. Apache 
b. Mayas 

^c. Incas I 

6i Valley Forge was to the colonist as the Alamo was to the L?-''A"^ - - • 
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ERJC # 21^ • 



Objective and Code: iai.3 



Explain how social movements usually cause 
changes in a society. 



Grade Level: 



5, 8, World HisJtory, 
American Hi story 



Instructional Materials 



ERLC 



F ilms 

BB 3305 I Martin Lutf.er King(I Had a Dream) 
WF 013 The Other Half of the Sky China 
Memoir 

WF 022 Changes Images 

BC 3200 P ERO Draft. Modern Vol. Army 

BC 3204 B Trends 

WS 410 R Women's Work: America 1620-1920 
CC 3315 B Celebrating A Century 

U.S. in the Twentieth Century 

Look of America 1750-1800 

Fi Imstrips 

VIYT 114 R Coming of Age in the Seventies: 
the new Careers, the new Values, 
the new Li festyles 

Printed Materials 

The Rights of Women-S. Feldman 

Black Women's Liberation - M. 

Williams and D. Newman - Pathfinder 

Press 
Instructional Ki ts 

Resources and Culture - Harris 

County Department of Education 
Houston. Texas 

Additional Materials 

Social Change Lesson using Postage Stamps - Social 
Education, November/December, 1977. pp. 
626-628. 

Lessons on Social Change Through Pictures - Social FHu:a 
tion, February. 1980, pp. 93-99. 

242 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i can 



Fol lett: 
Ha rcour t : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 5, pp. 129- 
147, Grade 5, Unit 3, Chap- 
ter 6, Chapter 10, pi. 244, 
Chapter 11 , p. 268, Chapter 
14, p. 332, 334-339 
Grade 4, pp. 119-129, 135- 
139. 

Grade 4 
Grade 5 



Unit 3, pp. 144-161 
pp. 84-85, 100, 147 



170, Unit 4, pp. 183-254 



1. Barth Activities 
No. 9, p. 264 

10, p. 265 

11, p. 266 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Houghton : 

La i d1 aw : 

Schol a St i c : 
Scott Foresman 



Silver Burdett: 



Chapter 17 
Chapter 20, 
Chapter 24 



Grade 4, Unit 4, pp. 214-239 
Grade 5, Unit 3, pp. 155-215 
Unit 5, pp. 313-377. 432-438 
Grade 4, pp. 290-293, Grade 
5, Chapter II, pp. 196-213, 
pp. 310-325, 
pp. 362-381, 
pp. 440-445. 
Grade 4, pp 198-200, 239- 
242, Grade 5, Chapter 10, 
p. 152, Unit 5, pp. 232-282, 
Unit 8, pp. ?78-401. 
Grade 4 , Chapter 21 , pp. 226 
-237, Grade 5, Chapter 11, 
pp. 136-147, Chapter 14, pp. 
172-180, Chapter lb, pp. 186- 
202, Chapter 16, pp. 208-216 
Chapter 21, pp. 257-265, 
Chapter 26, pp. 288-301 , 303- 
307, pp. 334-339, Chapter 32 
pp. 351-358. 

Grade 4, Chapter 8, pp. 171- 
174 ,- 12 1-126. 
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Evaluation Items: 

1. Who led the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960"s? Answer: Martin Luther King 

2. What effect did the Progressive Moverrvent have on social change? 

3. What role did the Muckrackers play in social change? 

4] What effect did the Great Depression have on social, political, and economic thinking in 
the U.S. ? , " . ^ 

5. Jefine NOW and what role has it taken to change attitudes toward women. 

6. Who was Susan B. Anthony? 

7. Could a court in the* United States decide whether a woman had been denied a job whlcf^ a 
man had gotten? 

8. Swimming pools should admit people of all races and nationalities to swim together in the 
same pool . 

a. strongly agree 

b. agree 

^c. no opinion 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 
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Objcclivc and Code: 



IAL3 Explain how social movements usually cause changes in a society. 



Instructional Materials 



Aclivilies 



Additional Materi als 

Social Change lessons using Primary Document: Photo- 
graph of a Land Auction - Soc'^al Education, 
January, i979» pp, 30-31 

Social Change MiniUnit and Primary Documents on Civil 
Rights - Social Education, November/ 
December, 1979, pp, 562-581, 



1 



ERJC 



o 1 ■ ' 



Objective and Code:. ia2.i 

Support freedom of choice in the market plac< 



Grade Level: ^» 6, Economics, 

Free Enterprise 



Instructional Materials 



Films 

BC 532 Productivity - Key to Progress 
BB 525 Profits, Capital, Equipment and 

Economic Growth 
BC 529 B Playing Shopping Game 
AC 529 A Public Market 
BC 506 E^ Market Clearing Price 
CC 536 Free To Choose Series - M. Friedman 
Instructiona 1 Ki ts 
You 're the Banker Game 



Textbook Helps: 



American: 
Ha rcoiirt : 
Houghton : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306. 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200 
^Unit 4, pp. 2(T3-2.65, Grade 5 
Unit 1, Lesson 8. pp. 59-63 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. ^ 



1. Utilize a lesson on command systems, free 
market systems, and mixed economic systems 
to compare the^ "freedom of choice" concept 
across a 1 1 systems . 

2. Have students read portions of Adam Smith's- 
The Wealth of Nations and locate his ideas 
on freedom of choice in the market place. 

3. Confluent Education Project - Individual 
Choice - Texas Council on Economic Education 
Houston , Texas . 

4. Teacher's H^andbook for Hard Choices - Julius 
Knebel - Sterling Swift Publishing Company 
P. 0. Box 188, Manchoca, Texas 78652 



[EXTBOOK HELPS 

La i d I aw : 
S|hol a s t i c : 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 4i?l-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p, 284, 
Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 
17, pp. 236-297. 
Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331. ' 
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Evaluation Items: 

1. The relationship between producers, consumers, and government that best characterizes a private 
enterprise economy is one in which: 

a. producers decide what to produce* government decides how it, shall be produced, and consumers 

decide who shall receive the product. 
X b. consumer spending leads producers to decide what shall be produced and how resources shall 
be used, and government seeks to prevent market abuses and protect the rights of private 
property 

c. consumers decide what shall be produced, producers decide how best to product it, and 

government decides who shall receive which products 
d. government decides what shall be produced and how, and consumers and producers, as voters 

control the government 

2. In a private enterprise economy, the group which exercises the principal influences on the 
choices of goods produced over a long period of time is 

a. governmt^nt 

b. big business 

t_ z . consume*^ s 

d. labor unions 



3. The book. The Wealth of Nations , was written by 

a . Karl M a r / 

_X_b. Adam Smith 

c. Abraham Lincoln 

d. Paul Samu^lson ^ 

4. Complete freedom in the market place is called 

X a . laii>sez f.^ire market economy ^ 

b. mixed market economy 

c. command market economy 

d. interventionist market economy 




Objcelivc and Code: IA2.2 



Recognize the contributions of the American 
economic system to the standard of living 
enjoyed by the U.S. citizens. 



Grade Level: 



5, 8. 
Free 



Economi cs 
Enterpr i se 



Instriietional Materials 



F^lms 

BC 6200 C Economic Geography: Three Families 
in Different Envi ronments 
31450 Material Welfare - Modern Talking 
Picture Service 

BC 3232 W American Enterprise: U.S. is 
Hesources 

BC 3232 X American tnterorise: U.S. in Peopl 
CC 536 Free to Choose Series - M. Friedman 

Will There Always Be An Economy 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

F i ]"?str i p s 

5r-T?r'A- I Texas Banker 
BC 506 A People on Market Street 
730673-01 Economics for Primaries 
730667-01 Understanding Our economic System 
Printed Materials 

Capital Formation in Decades Ahead 

US! Educational Foundation 

Free Enterprise System - TBEU 

Instructio nal Kits 

660552 Ameri can Adventure 

McDonald's Economic Action Packs 

Box 2594, Chicago* 111 . 60690 



Textbook Helps: 



American : 
Harcour t : 
Houqhton : 



G^ade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 



Aclivities 



160, Grade 5, pp. 



Grade 6, Chapter 2, 
Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 
Grade 5 , Uni t 6, p. 
Grade 6 , Unit 4 , pp 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265 
Unit 1, Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



309-314, 
p. 34. 
177, 
306, 
163-253 
183-200 
Grade 5 



1. Citizen Me - Grade 2, Lesson 7. 

2. Teaching Economics in American !Hstory - 
Joint Council on Economic Education 

3. Teacher's Handbook of Hard Choices - Julius 
Knebel - Sterling Swift Publishing Company 

4. Poster and Teacher's Guide from The Education 
Department, National Federation of Indepen- 
dent Business 

5. Compare the standard of living in the USA 

to three or more couhtries during the 1850*s, 
1950's, and 1980's. 

6. Order the poster from the National Federation 
of Independent Business and have students 
follow the activities in the guide. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 



La i d 1 aw : 
Schol astic : 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, 
Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 
17, pp. 236-297. 
Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331. 
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Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



1. The country is rich in natural resources 

a. United States only 

b. Russia only 

X c. both the United States and Russia 



2. The overproduction of food has at times been a serious problem in 

_X a. United States only 

b. Russia only 

*c. both the United States and Russia 



3. A worker who earns $5,000.00 a year and has three children would probably spend the largest 
share of his income on which one of the following? 

a. clothing 

b. entertainment 



X c. food 

d. transporta t i on 



4. One of the following is not a service provided the U.S. citizen by the federal government 
Choose the one answer that is not a service. 

a. coining of money 

^ b. postal service 

c. highway construction 

X d. public school system 
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Objective and Code: IA2.3 

Support the role of profit in the American 
market system. 

Grade Level: 3. 6, Free Enterprise, Ec 



Instructional Materials 



Films , 

AC b29 A Public Market 

BC 506 C People on Market Street 

Free To Choose Series - M. Friedman 

Fi Imst rips 

T3067X-01 Economics for Primaries 
730669-01 How A Business Works 
730667-01 Understanding Our Economic System 
Pri nted Materials 

The Free Enterprise System - TBEU 

America's Heritage of Great Ideals 

TBEU 

I ns tructional Kit s 

fconomTcs Pack McDonald's Action 

Pack 



omics 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i can 



Harcourt ; 



Houghton : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306, 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5 
Unit 1, Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 



Grade 6 
321-348 



Chapters 5-8, pp 



1. Write an essay on the role of profit in the 

market economy. 
1. Prepare a values lesson to determine students 

a tt i tudes towa rd profit. 

3. Visit a local industry and allow students to 
interview company owners about profit. 

4. Obtain an annual report from a company. Have 
a representative of the company explain the 
profit and loss section of the report. 

5. Teacher^s Handbook for Hard Choices - Julius 
Knebel - Sterling Swift Publishing Company. 

6. American History I: Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4 on 
profit and competition. Texas Council on 
Economic Education 



TEXTBOOK HELPS; 



L a i d 1 a w : 
Scholastic : 



Scott Foresman; 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, 
Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 
17, pp. 236-297. 
Grade 4 , Unit 1 , Chapter 3 , 
Unit /, Chapter i^8, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331. 



Evaluation heme: 



K The relationship between producers, consumers, and qovernment that best characterizes a private 
enterprise economy is one in which: 

a. producers decide what to produce, government decides how it shili be produced, and 

consumers decide who shall receive the product. 
X b. consumer spending leads producers to decide what shall be produced and- how resources 

shall be used, and government seeks to provent market abuses and protect the rights of 
private property. 

c. consumers decide what shall be produced, producers decide how best to produce it, and 

government decides who shall receive which products. 
d. government decides what shall be produced and how, and consumers and producers, as voters 

control the government. 

2. In a private enterprise economy, the group which exercises the principle influences on the 
choice of goods produced over a long period of time is 

a . government 

^b. big business * 

X c . consumers 
d . labor unions 

3. Profit 

a. IS a result of competition. 

"b. is one of the costs of producing an item. 
I c. results when people pay high prices for items, 

d. is the difference between receipts and costs. 

4. An entrepreneur's primary objective is 

_ a. worker satisfaction in the company 

b. protection of the environment 

c . customer satisfaction 
d. profit for the company 



ERIC 



Objcclive and Code: ia2.4 



Believe In the rights of individuals to acqu 
use and dispose of property. 

Grade Level; 3,4, Economics, 
■ ^ World Geography 



rnstructional Materials 



F i 1ms 

tC "535 C American Enterprise: Land 
AC 204 D A Nation of Spoilers 
BC 3232 W American Enterprise Series 
CC 536 Free To Choose Series - M. Friedman 
Trade-Offs - Agency for Instruction- 
al Television 

Fi ims tr ips 

730667-01 Understanding Our Economic System 
730673-01 Economics for Primaries 
Pj;inted Mat erials 

--'---"^^^^^^ Citizen Me - Lessons 4-6, Grade ?. 

Harris County Department of Education 



2u ) 



ERIC 



re 



Tcxtliook riel|i8: 



Amer i can : 



Harcourt : 



Houghton 



Grade 4 , Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 



6, pp. 159- 
309-314, 



Activities 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
321-348 



, Chapter 2, 
, Unit 4 , pp . 
, Unit 6, p. 
, Unit 4 , pp . 
, Unit 3 , pp . 
pp. 203-265, 
^ esson 8 , pp 



p. 34. 
177, 

183-253 
183-200 
Grade 5 
. 59-63, 



Chapters 5-8, pp, 



1. Economics - McDonald's Action Packs 

2. American History Lesson 3 - Private Owner- 
ship of Property - Texas Council on Economic 
Education, Houston, Texas. 

3. Teacfer's Handbook for Hard Choices - Julius 
Kneb^l - Sterling Swift Publishing Company 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 

La i d 1 aw : 
Scholastic : 



Scott Foresman 



pp. 421-426. 
Unit 6, p. 284, 
p. 330 , Gracie 6, p. 
236-297. 
Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 



Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Unit 7, 
17, pp. 
Grade 4 

Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331. 
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Evaltialion Items: 

' 1. The stronger the property rights are 

a. the greater the power of government X 

"X b. the more limited the power of government 

c. the more centralized the economy 

d . the more regulated is business 

2. Basic to the principle of "righ to property" are Individual rights to 

X a . decide the use of property and to transfer rights of property 

^"b. decide the use of peoperty but not to transfer rights of property 

^c. transfer rights of property but not to decide the use of property 

d. deny property rights of others 

3. Private property rights 

a. result in owners lacking incentives to conserve on resource use 

J^b. result In owners having incentives to conserve on resource use 

result in owners exploiting resources i rrespons i b ly 
d. prompt owners to utilize scarce resources quickly to take advantage of high prices 

4. If one person owns oroperty, this is known as 

_)(_a . a private ownership by an individual 

b. group ownership 

c. temporary ownership 

d . al 1 of the above 



( 



ERIC 



*J 



Objective ai/d^^Codc: 

Support the freedom of 
to spend their income. 



T'extliook Helps: 



IA2.5 

consumers to choose how 



(fTIkIc Level: 3, 4, Economics, Free Enterprise 



Amer i can 



Ha rcour t 



Houghton : 



Grade 4, Chapte'* 
160* Grade 5, pp 
Grade 6, Chapter 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



4, 
5 
6 
4 





Umt 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6, 
321-348, 



6, pp. 159- 

309-314, 
2, p. 34. 
p. 177, 
p. 306, 
pp. 183-253 
pp. 183-200 
pp. 203-^65, Grade 5 
Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Chapters 5-8, pp. 



Uni t 
Uni t 
Unit 
Uni t 



4, 
6, 
4, 
3, 



ERIC 



Fi 1ms 

BC 1025 K Treasure Hunt 

BC 529 C Money in the Marketplace 

BC 501 C Money: How Its Value Changes 

CC 535 American Enterprise Series 

CC 536 Free To Choose Spries - M. Friedman 

Trade Offs S<»ries - Agency For 

Fnstructional Television 
3145U Man's Material Welfare - Modern 

Talking Picture Service 
4905 The System - Modern Talking Picture 

Service 

4907 The Individual in the System - Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service 

Fi ]mst r i ps 

7J06/3-01 Economics for Primaries 
730665-01 You the Consumer 
730668-01 Being a Consumer 
730667-01 Concerning Young Consumer 
730675-01 Learning to Be A Wise Consumer 
Pr i nted Material s 

- Capital Formation - USIC Educational 

Founda t i on 

Teacher's Handbook for Hard Choices 

Julius Knebel - Sterlin Swift 

Publishing Company 
Elementary Economics - Greater 

Cincinnati Center tor Economic 

Education 

h0 J t 



Rank in order of importance (1-10) as to what 
your family income should be used for: 

buy a new car 

make the house payment 

take a vacation 

buy groceries 

go to a movie 

increase the son's allowance 
buy school for the daughter 
buy Dad a new hunting gun 
pay the doctor bill 
buv Mom a new fur coat 
Using play money, give students ^ set amount 
of money to spend on a given set of products. 
Have the students compare the similarities 
and differences in the products purchased. 
Examine the results of President Carter's 
controls on gasoline prices during the late 
1970"s. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 

La i dl aw: 
Scholastic : 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, 
Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 6, p 
17, pp. 236-297. 
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Evaluation ItcniB: 



ERIC 



1. A worker vfho earns $5,000.00 a year and has three children would probably spend the larger 
share of his income on which one of the following? 

a. clothing 

b. entertainment 
X c. food 
d. transportation 



!. "Consumer sovereignty" i? a concept, which means 

a. customers always know what's best^for their needs 

^b. customers needs are best known by business and industry 

X c. customers or consumers generally know what's best for their needs 

d. customers or consumers never know their own needs 

J3. Consumers influence products on the market. (true/false) 

F 4. Most consumers like the same products. (true/false) 



Objective and Coile: ia2,5 



Support the freedom of consume^ to choose how to spend 
their income. • 



Instructional Materials 



Activities 



I n structional Kits 

7T0325 Consumer Education Series 

You're the Banker Game 

Additional Materials 

Lessons on Consumer Education for Primary Grades - 
Social Education, January, 1979, p, 37. 



lEXTBOUK HELPS: 
Scott Foresman : 



Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp, 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp, 15-22, Grade 
6, p, 325-331, 



ERIC 



Ohjcclive and Code: ia2.6 



Recognize that citizens, through political 
activities can influence economic decisions 
made by government. 

Grndc Level: 3, 4, Economics. 
< Free Enterprise 



Instructional Materials 



f 1 

CC' 535 A American Enterprise: Government 
BC 3128 C The Privilege Againse Self^ 

I ncr imi nation 
BC 951 N By Whose Rules 

BC 3108 Democracy: Your Voice Can Be Heard 
Printed Ma terials 

The Tree Enterprise System - TBEU 



c 



Textbook llcl|»8: 



American: 



Fol lett 



Ha rcourt : 



Aclivilics 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. Zgg-aO?*, 

309-314, Grade 6, Chapter 2," 
p. 34. 

Grade 6, Units 18-19, pp. 
396-436. 

Grade 4", Unit 4, p. 177, 

Grade S , Unit 6, p. 306, 

Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 



Write a letter to several Texas representa- 
tives asking about citizen influence through 
governmental intervention. 
Invite representatives from a special in- 
terest lobby grolhp to discuss activities 
related to economic decisions. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS; 
Houghton: • 



Grade 4 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1 , 
Unit 6, 



Unit 3 
pp. 203 



PP • 
265 , 
Lesson 8, pp 
Lessons 4-6, 



183-200 
Grade 5 
59-63, 
pp. 399- 



Chapters 5-8, 



La i d 1 aw : 
Scholastic: 

Scott Foresman 



425, Grade 6 
pp. 321-348. 

Grade 5, Chapters 22-23, 
402, 421-426, Grade 6, p 
Grade 5, pp. 39 
p. 284, Unit 7, 
Grade 6 , p . 17, 
297, 

Grade 4, Unit 1 
Unit 7, Chapter 
Chapter 15, pp. 
Chapter 2, pp. 
6, pp. 325-331. 



pp. 
41 

, 51 , Unit 6, 
p. 330, 
pp. 148, 236- 

, Chapter 3, 
28, Grade 5, 
172-184, 
15-22, Grade 



07 ' 



Evahialion Items: 

1 Which one of the following questions reflects an individuaVs positive attUude toward 
participation in the economic system of the United States? 

a. "Big business cheats on their taxes, so I do, too." 

b. "Irish wool is of better quality than local wool." 
X_c . "I have invested my savings in a local corporation." 

d. "I think that I should be able to get money any way I can." 

2. Which ONE of the following does NOT reflect a positive attitude toward the American political 
sy s tem? 

a. expressing views about school bond issues 

X b. expressing a view that all politicians are crooks until proven otherwise 
~Jc. helping a candidate run for office 
d. voting in all elections 

3. Government intervention activities sometimes include 

a. wage-price controls 

^ "b. special taxes on products 

_ c. legislation and laws on monopolies 

X^d. all of the above 

4. What is political activity? 

5. What is the difference between private enterprise and socialism? 

6. What political bodies make economic decisions? 



Objective and Code: 1A2.7 



Textbook iielpfl: 



American 



Grade 4, Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 



6, pp. 159- 
309-314, 



Acknowledge the role of government in regulating 
unreasonable restraint 01^ competition by producers Harcourt: 
or consumers. 

Grade Level: 3. 5. Economics, Free Enterprise Houghton: 



Instriictioiial Materials 



Activities 



Fi Ims 

CC 535 A American Enterprise: Government 
BC 527 Consumer Education: Who Needs It 
BC 3108 Democracy: Your Voice Can Be Hearo 
' ^ l"?strips 

730667^^ i Understanding Our Economic System 
Prin ted Hater i ais 

— Elementary Economics - Greator 

Cincinnati Center for FconomU 
Education ($4.00) 

jhe Free Enterprise System - TBEU 

American Heritage of Great Ideals 

TBEU 

Teacher's Handbook of Hard Choices 

Julius Knebel - Sterling Swift 
Publ i shi ng Company 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Frade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1 , 
Grade 6, 
321-34R. 



6 
4 

5 
6 
4 



Chapter 2, 
Unit 4, p. 
Unit 6, p. 
Unit 4, pp. 
Unit 3, pp. 
pp. 203-265, 
Lesson 8, pp 



p . 34 . 

177, 

306, 
183-253 
183-200 
brade 5 

. 59-63, 



Chapters 5-8, pp 



Order General Business Skit Monograph 

"Government, Business and Labor" from 
Southwestern Publishing Company, ^977. Use . 
the skits in class. 

Invite a panel of business, government, and 

labor representatives to discuss the role 

of qovernment in the American economic system 



ERIC 



TEXTBOOK HFLPS 

La i d 1 aw : 
Scholastic: 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Unit 7, 
17, pp. 
Grade 4 
Unit 7, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
6, pp. 



pp. 421-426, 



Unit 6 
p. 330, 
236-297 
, Unit 1 
Chapte"" 
15, pp. 
2, pp. 
325-331 . 



, p. 284, 
Grade 6, p. 

, Chapter 3, 
28, Grade 5, 
172-184, 

15-22, Grade 



ACTIVITIES 



Weigh the pros and 
Company monopoly. 



cons of the Standard Oil 



o - - 



Evaluation Items: 

1. Which one of the following pairs of characteristics is most closely associated with a free. 



a. central planning/concern for equity 

X_b. rights to private property/belief in limiting governmental action in the economic sphere 
~~c. utilizing fiscal police to prevent high unemployment/belief in enlarging governmental action 
in the economic sphere 
d. traditional mandated consumer decision-making/concern for stability 



2. Free enterprise advocates a limited role for government in the economy so as to 

X a . protect individual freedom 

b. guaranteepricestability 

c. equalize distribution of goods produced 

__d. assure Increases in per capita economic output through federal planning 

3. A pure laissez fair^ economy would see government's role 



enterprise economy? 



X b. 



as non-existant 

as limited to na t ioTra^V^defense 

as needed on numerous occasions 

as totally unnecessary 




c . 



d. 



/ 




• » • • • 

0 



Objective and Code: ia2.8 

Support competition as It effects the quantity 
and quality of goods and services produced. 

Grade Levcll Economics, Free Enterprise 



Textbook llelp8: 



Amer i can 



Ha rcour t : 



Houghton 



Grade 4, Chapter 
160 , Grade 5 , pp 



6, pp. 159- 
, 309-314, 



I Instructional Materials | 

Fi 1ms 

AC 530 F Consumer Complaints: Right Way 
AC 501 A What Do I Receive for My Money 
CC 536 Free To Choose Series - M. Friedman 
CC 535 American Enterprise Series 
Fi Imstrips 

730673- 01 Economics for Primaries 

730674- 01 Concerning Young Consumer 
73^75-01 Learning to be a Wise Consumer , 
730669-01 How a Business Operates 
730671-01 Consumer Process 

730668-01 Being a Consumer 
Pr inted Materials 

The Free Enterprise System - TBEU 

I ns t rue t i ona 1 Kits 

Economics McDonald Action Pack 

— Teaching Economics in American 

History - Joint Council on Economic 

Educa ti on 

- Teacher's Handbook for Hard Choices 

Julius Knebel - Sterling Swift 
Pub I i sh i ng Company 



Activities 



Grade 6 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 4 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1 , 
Grade 6 
321-348 



, Chapter 2, p. 34. , 
, Unit 4, p. 177, 
, Unit 6, p. 306, 
, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 
. Unit 3, pp. 183-200 
pp. 203-265, Grade 5 
Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
, Chapters 5-8, pp. 



ERIC 



1. Have students examine three competing corp- 
oration's annual reports. 

2. Examine legal monopolies and natural mono- 
polies. How does competition work when 
monopol i es exist? 



2 ' -» 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 

L a i d 1 a w : 
Scholastic: 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Unit 7, 
17, pp. 
Grade 4 
Unit 7, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
6, PP,. 



, pp. 421 

, Unit 6 , 
p. 330, 
236-297 . 

, Unit 1 , 
Chapter 
15, pp. 
2, pp. 

325-331 



426. 
, p. 284, 
Grade 6, p. 

, Chapter 3, 
28, Grade 5, 
172-184, 
15-22. Grade 



Evalufllion Items: 



1. The decisions which are made by people who buy goods and services affect what is produced. 
This is called 

a. conservation efforts 

b. production controls 

c . price- fixing 
_X_d. consumer Influence 

2, If people do not like current clothing styles, what is the BEST way for them to change the 
styles of clothes being produced? 

a. organize companies to meet their own needs 

b. call the Better Business Bureau 

c. submit their own ideas to designers 

X d . refuse to buy styles they don't like 



3. Every summer the heat wave in New York causes people much discomfort. More people drink 
lemonade during the days of the heat wave. What effect does this action of consumers have 
on production of lemonade? 

a. more lemons are available 

b. more lemon trees >^ere planted immediately 

~c. more lemons probably were used to make scented wax 

_X d. more lemons probably were used to make frozen juice 

4. The United States laws m 

a . encourage monopolies 

b. discourage monopolies 

"X^c. offer regulations for monopolies 

d. none of the above 




Objcrlive nnil i^otle: iAi?.9 



Identify social, cultural and economic chanq( 
that have affected life In Texas. 



Grntlc Level: 



7 , Texas His tory 
Government 



liislrticlioiiol IVInlerinIs 



1 



FHms 

BC nSO A Buffalo: Majestic Symbols of the 
Plains 

BC 3334 ! Cattle History 
AC 1304 Y Meet the Negro Texan 
BC 3232 V Johnny From Fort Apache 
BC 3334 6 Rio Grande - 4 cultures 
AC 3273 G Friends in Alpine Texas 
CC 3334 V Spurs to Spindletop 
AC 3273 F Friends in Dallas, Texas 
CC 3334 X Gone to Texas 

Institute of Texan Cultures 

Series on Ethnic Texans 
Free To Choose (M. Friedman) 



Fi Imstr 

33-23 

33-23 K 
Pr i nted 
630973 



I ns true 



History of Texas 
Story of Agriculture and Stock 
Raising 

Story of Industry in Texas 

Jja ter i_a 1^ 

Many Texans - Institute of Texan 
Culture Serier; on Tthnic Texans 
Governi ng Texcis: An O pportunity to 
Participate - Newspapers in Educalio 
Austin American Statesman - Austin, 
Texas. 

tional Kits 

Indians and Buffalo 



ERLC 



3 J 



Texlhook llelfiR: 



Arlivilies 



List 5 economic changes that have occurred 
in the 20th century (i.e. rcfrigorator - 
ice box) and beside each have the "old way" 
that it was used. 

Explain how these changes released a qronp 
of people from their prior activities to 
become more active in business, politics, 
ca reers , etc . 



ERIC 



ICvaliinlion IIciiib: 

1. List 3 social (cultural, economic) changes that havp ocrurpd in Tcx<»^ nnd toll why thry 
are Important. 

2. Make a chart listing 10 changes that have occured in Texas. Toll why r<ich changi^ Wri«; 
important. Label each change as social, cultural, or economic. 

3. Tell how life in Texas has been affected socially, culturally, or pconomically hy rhangp. 
Select your own issue. (Or the teacher might give a list of issups to be idrntifiod and/or 
sel ec ted f rom. ) 

4. The discovery of gold in California is comparablp to the discovery of oil in Tpxns. 

5. The use of the Spanish or Mexican language in South Texas i romparahle to tho 

use of the Cajun French Tanguage in South Louisiana. 



2 <) 



Ohjcclivc otnl ('<hIc: ia? lo 

Describe the history of business cycles in 
American history. 



(ilrmic Level: n. Free Enterprise 



liistriictionni IVInlcrials 



ERIC 



Films 

CC 1316 B American Parade: 2nd Revolution 
RB 52? Anatomy of Free Enterprise^' 
CC 335A-E American Enterprise 
BC 3355 G America Becomes A World Power 
AC 332^ K American Revolution. Backqround 
Per iod 

AC 332^ L American Revolution: '¥ar Years 

U.S. in the Twentieth Century Series 

Printed Ma^terials 

6 30^7 5 Many 'Texans 

630974 Gathering Experience 

I ns true t iona 1 Ki ts 

631?3^ Teaching Economics in American 

Mi s tory 
Add i t i onaj^ jiaterials 

Units on The Great Depression and The New [X^al - write: 
Education Division (NEE) 
National Archives and Records Scrvice(GSA) 
Washington, D.C, 20408 



2 ^'-) 



Trxllniok llrlfiH: 



American: (if.idr Chnpt^r 6; pp. 1^>9- 

ir>n. Grade pp. 309-114, 
Cn adp G, Chaptrr 2 , p. . 
Harcouft: Grndo 1, Unit 4, p. 

, Grnde 1), Unit G, p. lOG, 

Grnde , Unit 4 , pp. Un-2^»3. 
Houqhton: Grndn 4, Unit 3, pp. nn-?On, 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1 , Lcfison ft, p. sg^-ei. 
Grade 5, /hnptrrs 5-R, pp. 321 
-34M. 




1. Use activities in Rarth or KnohoTs feacher's 
Handbook for Hard (hoicfs - Swift Pnhlishinq 
Compa ny . 

TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

laidlaw: Grade 5, pp, 421-426. 

Scholastic Cooks: Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 2^4, 

Unit 7 , n . 130, Grade 6 , 
p. W, pp. 236~2<^7. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 

Unit 7, Chapter 2n , Grade 5, 
Chapter !5. pn. 1721R4, 
Chapter 2, n. 15-22, Grade 6, 
np. 125-131 . 



Evnliiotioii IteitiH: r 

1. Define business cycl^. 

Answer: Alternating] perTods of prosperity and recession. 

2. What are the four phases of a business cycle? 
Answer: expansion, 'recession, depression, rPLOvery 

3. Define economic recession 

Answer: Actual production of goods and services declines or fails to kpon pnw 
* with the potential capacity of the economy* 

4. What institution regulates business activities and provides public services that could not 
he furnished as well by private business comoanies? 

Answer: government 

5. ^at is the name of the United States system of orqanizing and distributing the i»ro(hi( U 
needed by its citizens? 

Answer: capitalism or free enterprise 

6. Depression is to inflation as the 1930's were to the ^ ,70's 




Ohjcrlivc nnil Code: ia2.ii 

Recognize a definition of scarcity 



Grnilc Level: 4, free Enterprise 





ERIC 



F1 Ims 

AC' 528 
BB 522 
BC 501 
CC 535 



CC 535 B 
CC 535 C 
CC 535 D 
CC 535 E 
F i 1ms tri ps 
63J233~ 
73-0673-01 
73-0667^01 
73-0665-01 
Printed Mate 

mm 



Economic Decision Making 
Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
J What Is Money? . / 

A American Enterprise: 
American Enterpr ise: 
American Enterpri se: 
Amer 1 can EnteriH'Ise: 
American Enterprise: 



Governmen t 
Innovation 
Land 

Organi za t ion 
People 



Instructiona 
630666 



Economics of. the Energy Problem 
Economics for Primaries 
Understanding Our Economic System 
You The Cof^sumer 
rial 

Free Enterpri se System 
Fun damentals of the Free E nterpr i se 
Sy stem: C ourse Guide ~Texas Educa 
tton Agency", 1975. 

Tea chinq the Free En t erprise S y sj e m 
Tn requTrred Social StWies Courses 
Texas Education Agency, 1979. 
Teacher's H andbook for Ha rd Cho ice s 
Chapter 2: pp. 23-53, Juslus F. 
Knebel, Swift Publishing Company 
Penny Pow er (newspaper) 

Tconomics and the American Dream 



Everyday Economi cs 



2jj 



TexllHMik IIel|is: 



Amer 1 can : 
Follett: ' 
Harcour t : 
Houghton : 
Laidlaw: 
Scho 1 as 1 1 c : 
Scott Foresman 
Si 1 ver Budett: 



AclivilieR 



Grade 4 , 
Grade 4 , 
Grnde 4 , 
Grade 4 , 
G r <i d 0 4 , 



PP 
PP 
PP 
PP 
PP 



Unit 5 , pp . 
pp. 107-133 



107-121. 
179- 1«0. 

is?-ir)4. If;? 

12?- l?fi. 



Grado 4 , p. 196. 



M7-10^>, Unit' r> 



1. Given a sopcific amount of monoy 
student design a biidqet. 

2. Follow-up with class discussion. 



havo tho 



2J1 



Evflliinlion Itcmn: 

1. A "good" is scarce when 

a. the total supply available In ti niyen year is much reduced from i fir totn 1. suppl y 
available during the previous vear. 

there is not enough available for an individual to have all he wants without 
sacrificing something else that he wants, 
c. the government Includes it on the official "scarce commodities" list^ 
" ' d. it can be had in desired quantities with no sacfifice of other rlrsired gorfds. 

2. T or F Every nation has enough farms, factories and people to producp everything that 

everyone would like. Answer: False 

3. T or F There is always enough money for everyone. Answer: False 

4. T or F People everywhere must choose the best possible way to use their resources and 

their money. Answer: True 

5. In your own words, give an example of what "economizing" means in terms of scarcity 
Sample answer: A boy may have to choose whether to spend his allowance on a motion 
picture or a hamburger, 

6. What happens to the price when goods are scarce? 

a. Price stays the same. 

b. Price goes up, 

c . Price goes down . 

d. Scarcity does not affe.t price. 

Additional test items may be taken from NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION GIMDE FOR CAREER 
EDUCATION - Partners in Career Education, 1977. learner Outcome R:?6. 





Objcelivc nnd Code: 1A2.12 



Identify examples of opportunity costs in 
choice maki ng. 

Grade Level: 4, Free Enterprise/Economi 



ItiRtriictional Materials 



Fijms 

CC 1022 A Decisions, Decisions 

AC 501 I Planning the Use of Money 

AC 501 J What is Money? 

CC 535 A-E American Enterprise 

BC 505 B Banks-Money Moves 

Free To Choose Series 1M. Friedmcin) 

Printed Material 

ConTluent Economic Education 
World History Lessons 1-4 
Texas Council on Econ^nric Education 
The Houston Post** 

I ns true tion al Kit s 

Consumer Choice Kit - Proctor and 
Gamble - P.O. Box 14009 
Cincihna ti , Ohio 45214 



ERLC 



Textbook llelp^: 



American: Grade 4, Unit 6, pp. 159-164 
Harcourt-Brace-v)ovrinovi tch: Grndo 4, Unit 6 

Chapters 1-2, pp. 179-^197; Chnptrr 

4, pp. 204-21?. 
ScholasticrGrade 4, Unit K Chapter 2 p. 4^ 
Scott-Foresman : Grade 4, Unit 3, Chapter 9 

pp. 90-9R. 

Bowman-Nobri : Grade 4, scattered iindor the 
\ Murd "work". . 



Aclivilies 



r,inn: Unit 4, Chapters 13-19. 



Given two desirable choices the students 
must discuss and choose one. Students 
will take into consideration available 
money a nd need . 

Simulations-- Inflation (Social Studies 
School Ser i vos ) 



Evaluation Itcfns: 

1. When a decision Is made to use a scarce resource In a certain way, soniothing is (jivpn u|). 
The term that is used to describe what has been given up is 

a. marginal resource ^ 

X b. opportunity cost 

J c. dichotomous expense ^ 

d. utility decline point^ 

2. Which of the following statements is most consistent with, the (iefinUion of "or^porttmity rosl? 



a. The cost/of opportunities parallels shifts In neqative demand lUrve ratios: 
X b. The cost of any act chosen, is eoual to the cost of any other act qiven up as a result of 
that choice. 

c. Costs reflect entry-level surcharges that occur when businesses are first opened. 
~ d. Costs reflect philogenous variables, whereas prices reflect protoqenous varinblos. 

3. Costs 

a. are always measured in terms of money. 

X b. may include things other than monetary costs. 

c- never include monetary considerations. 
^ _d. always exceed residuals. 

Additional test items may be taJcen from NEEDSJ\S_SESiMlNI^AIlD jm GUIDE FOR CARE ER EUUCAT I ON 

Partners in Career Education, 1977. Learner Outcome 8:20 and 8:27. 





Olijecllvc on«! Code: 1A2.13 

Classify examples of wants and needs. 



(yradc Level: 4, Free Enterprlse/Fconomic 



Indlriiclioiinl Mnlcrials 




Films 

Ac"501 I Planning the Use of Money 
AC 528 Economic Decision Making 

AC 501 J What is Money? 
AC 501 F Learning to Use Money 
CC 535 A-E American Free Enterprise 
BB 522 Anatomy of Free Enterprise 

AC 529 A Publ ic Market 

Free to Choose Series (M. Friedman) 
The American Free Enterprise Series 
with Teachinq Materials - Phillips 
Petroleum Company - order from 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
5000 Park Street North 
St. Petersburg/ Florida 3370^ 
31431 Is Anybody Listening? - Modern 

Talking Picture Service 
31046 Kingdoms of Mocha 

31377 Sam's Song- Bus i ness Money - Modern 

Talking Picture Service 

[ 1 1ms tr ips 

63l?33 Economics of the Energy Problem 

73-0673-01 Economics for Primaries 

Families are Producers 
Families are Consumers 
Economics and Our Natural Re- 
sources 
Money - Payinq for Things 
Good and Services 
Work People Do 

w J J 



Toxlhook llrlps: 



Ampr i n : 
Fol letL: 
Horcourt : 
Houghton : 
Laidlaw: 
Schol ast 1 c : 
Scott Foresman 



Silver Burdet t 



G > cl e 

r,i ado 

G r n d p 

Grade 

Grnde 

Grade 

Grndo 

1??. 

Grade 



4 , ( htipl rM n 4 ♦fi. 

4 , pp. 44 49 . 

4, Unif 1, pp. \?'^'\?(^ 

4, Unit S. 

4, pp. ?16-?47. 

4 , Uni r 1 , pi>. ?^ 

4 , Chapior 1 I , pp 



n 




Make a c 1 a s s i f i c n t i on chart listing wants 
and needs. 

Construct a collagp of wants and nnods usin<i 
pictures from magazines. 



Fivalualioii Items: 



1.. Since "wants" exceed available resources, people, in decidinq how to use these rosourcrs 
^ are forced to: 

abandon their wants, 
call on the government. 
X make choices. 

ca 1 1 i n thei r marq i ns . 

2. An effective "v>><)t" is characterized by: 



erba 1 i zeoSi 



a simple verbal izedNexpresslon of desire for a given item, 

a willingness to commit resources to satisfy a desire for a given item, 

a desire for a useful it^m. 

a desire for a givern Item that, in turn, can satify other wants. 



3. Food is to a need as is to a Wi;nt. 



house, 
car 

clothes 

water 

Discussion Questions. 

4. yUdt are the differences between wants and needs? 

5. Make a list of wants and a list of needs. 

) ^ ^ ■ 

6. What caf^ be done to get wants? 

a. Save money to get desired thing?. 

b. Work to get extra money. 

c. Learn to choose brands wisely. 

/. Stress fact that needs should come first. Work toward wants. 

3. Help children recognize that even governments must make decisions bplween wants and neod 

Additional tests items may be taken from ''artnprs in Career Education. Nee^b Assessment and 
Fvajuation Guide for Ca reer Educa tion. Outcome learner Test 8:21 (6 quest?ons) 
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Objective and ('.ode: IA2,13 classify exam e 



liistrtieliotinl Muteriuls 



73-0667-01 Understanding 0ur Economic System 

Capitalism, The American Way 
You and World Economics 
Wow Does Our System Work? 
What Is An Economic System? 
Productivity and Price 
Inflation and Recession 

73-0665-01 You TJv4 Consumer 

where Does Your Allowance Ho? 

Jhe Commercial 

Blue Jeans, Bubble Gum, and 

Comic Books 
It All Works Together 




of wants and needs . 



Activities 



Objective nnd Code: ia2.14 



Identify examples of economic interdependence 



Grade Level: 4,6, Free Enterpr ise/Economi 



InstriietionnI Mnlerials 



Films 
Br^505 B 
SB 522 
529 A 



AC 
AC 3114 



AC 
AC 
BC 



502 B 
502 A 
3220 F 



Banks-Money Movers 

Anatomy of Free Enterprise • 

Publ ic Market 

Why We Have Taxes, The Town That Has 
No Policemen 
Division of Labor 
Trade 

Trade Between Nations 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 



F 1 1m s tri p s 
631233 
73-0668-01 
73-0670-01 
73-0677-01 



Economics of the Energy Problem 
Being a Consumer 
Budgeting Your Money 
Competency Skills: How to Prepare 
for a Competency Test 
73-0660-01 Consumer Credit 
73-0671-01 Consumer Process 
73-0673-01 Economics for Primaries 
Printed Material 

631197^ Free Enterprise System 
Instructional Kits 



63l^'-C 

631125-E 

730624-N 

630666 

730585-S 



Getting csnd Spending 
Career Development for Primary Grades 
Economics and the American Preo ) 
Everyday Economics 
World of Work Adventures of the 
Lollipop Dragon 



3'Ji 



Tex I hook llrl|>R: 



Amerl can : 

roPett: 
HarcOurt : 
Houghton : 

La i dl aw: 
Scholastic 



Aclivilics 



Grade 6 
l?f3, 90 
Grade 6 
Grade 
Grade 
189. 
Grade 
Grade 



6, 
6 

6 
6 



L e <; s n fi 
107. 
Unit 6 



?6, pp. 105- 



PP 



PP 
PP 

PP 
PP 



19)5-201 . 
315-319, 

266-271 . 
302-312. 



1H3- 



Make a chart of food and rlothinij used by 
students and have them trace the origin of 
products. Stressing interdependence of all 
nations. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Scott Foresnian: 
Silver Burdett: 



Grade 6, Chapter 3, pp. 2f> 
37. 

Grade 6, Chaptrr 8. 



Additio na 1 Jjate H a Is 

Activities on TnteVdependence of Energy and Economic; - 

S»ti?ll Education, April, 1980, pp. 282-286. 
bess/fns arid Activities for Teaching about Inflation - Social 
^Education, May, 1979, pp. 334-357. 



Evniiinlion Items: 



ERIC 



1. Choose the Item below which Is not an example of economic i nterdopendence : 

a. The United States buys oil from Saudi Arabia: Saudi Arak)ia buys wheat from the United stales 

T b, Russia buys wheat from the United States; the United /tates btiys very little from Russia. 

c. The United States buys oil from Egypt; Enypt buys planes and arms from the United States- 

"d. The United State?, buys natural rubber and coffee from Brazil; Brazil buys manti f ac t urcd 

products from the United States. 

True or Falie 

2. The United States buys oil from Saudi Arabia; Saudi Arabia buys very little from Russia. 
Answer: True ^ 

3. Russia buys wheat from the United States; the. United States buys very little from Russia. 
Answer: False 

4. The United States buys oil from Egypt; Egypt buys planes and arms from the United States. 
Answer: True 

5. The United States buys natural rubber and coffee from Brazil; Brazil buys manufactured 
products from the United States. Answer: Trufe 

6. Explain the word "trade" in your own words and .tell how trade can lead to economic dependence. 
Answer: Trade is the exchange of one thing for another. We become dependent when we must 
rely on another for something we want or need. 

Additional test items may be taken from NEIDS ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION GUIDE FOR CAn:[R JDUCATION 
Partners in Career Education, 1977. Lea rner ITutcome BTTl . 
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Olijcclivc and Coilc: iaz ib 

Give examples of speciaHzation and division 
of labor. 



Grndc Level: 



3, 6, Free 
Economics 



Enterpr i se/ 




Films 

AC^ 502 B 
BB 

AC 1020 C 



Division of Labor 
Anatomy of Fr«e Enterprise 
Why People nave Special Jobs-Man Who 
Made Tops 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 
P ^ Lnte^d Material 

631197 Free Enterprise System 

Instructio nal Ki ts 
6Tn5^-T Can It Wishing 

631125-E Career Development for Primary Grade 
730624-N Economics and the American Dream 

— tv^y4*y~^x^(mt>tr^cs - ^ 

63- 1202 People Need You 
63-1224 People Need People 

730585-S World of Work of the Lollipop Dragon 



Texlhook llelfiR: ' 

Silver Burdett: Book 4, Chapter a, pp, 171-175 

Follett: ^ Book 4, Unit 5, pr^. 200-205 

American Book: Book 4, pp. 141-146 

Scott-Foresman : Rook 6, p. 391 

Houghton Mifflin: Dook 6, pp, 27R-2HK 

Houghton Mifflin: Book 4, pp. 190-197, • 

Uidlaw: Book 6, pp, 29R-303 



Aclivilies 



1. Establish paper airplane industrial assomhly 
lines with each student doing one p^rl of 
making the airplane. T+iey will sor^ how oarh 
person is needed to complete product. 



Kvaliinlior Items: 

I r Division of labor is: 

a. all the things around us that affect the way that we 1 ive 

b. a good made from what is left over from tne production of something else. 

X c. the brea-king dawn of production into a number of tasks so that each person performs only 
one tasks, 
d. an expense of doing business. 

2. Specialization is: 

X a. the development of a particular skill to perform a particular task in the production of 
a commodity. 

b. an attempt to work at all jobs associated with the production of a commodity, 
r. practiced by a farmer who works at all jobs associated with running a farm, 
d, practiced by a teacher who teaches all subjects on a grade level. 

True or False - Answer True if the item is an example of division of labor. 

3. A lady who makes dresses in her own home. Answer: False 

4. A man who paints cars in an assembly lire on which automobiles are' manu factured . Answer: True 

5. A farmer who grows everything that his family needs on his farm. Answer: False 

6. A carpenter who builds cabinets in new homes. Answer: True 

7. An office worker who types letters. Answer: True 

8. A salesman who sells washing machines. Answer: True 
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Objective and Code: lAz.ib 

Explain the functions of money. 



Grade Level: l, J. Economics 



Instructional Materials 



Films 
BC 501 



AC 
BB 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 



501 
522 
501 
501 
529 
505 
F 1 Imstrl ps 
71-06^60-01 
73-0677-01 
76-0666-01 
73-0648-02 



H 
C 
C 
B 



Plannning the Use of Money 

Money: How It Functions 

What Is Money? 

Anatomy of Free Enterprise 

World Without Money 

Money: How Its Value Changes 

Money and the Market Place 

Banks - Money Movers 



Consumer Credit 
Concerning Young Consumer 
How Money Works 
Money, Jobs and You 
P r 1 n ted Mate rials 

Sn i97 F ree~Enterpr i se System 

Instructio na l K its 

730624-N Economics and the American Dream 
630666 Everyday Economics 
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ERLC 



Textbook Helps: 



Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 

Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5» 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331 

American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 

160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 9, p. 34 

Laldlaw: | Grade 5, pp. 421-426 

Activities 



Read the local newspaper daily in class. From the 
newspaper the students were assigned to read and 
discuss in class the following: 

1. Learn to read the stock market. 

2. Keep a chart on selected stocks. 

Use money activities in the McMillan Mathematics 
workbook , Grade 2 . 

Make play money and let the children use old cata- 
logs ^|id go on a shopping trip. They can only 
spend a certain amount of money. 

Brainstorm - Various items or things in which 
various cultures usre for money. 

» 

Uef i ne money . ^ ' 

Discuss types of U:S. money. 

Prepare a 1i<^t of the various functions of money • 
Brainstorm. 

Show films - give guide questions before showing 
films. 



Evaluation Items: 

, 1. Interest Is 

X a. the amount charged by a lender for .the use of his rnoney. 

b. the extra amount a seller charges for scarce joods. 

c. the .amount charged for the use of a bawk checking .account. 



2. Frank and Rita decided to auy a new sofa for their home. They found one for $200.00, but they- did not have 
enough cash to buy It. The salesman told them they they could purchase the sofa on a time payment plan by 
paying $20.00 a month for one year» or a total of $240.00. The extra $40.00, the fee for buying on time Is 
called the . 

a dividend 

b. tax , 

c. down payment- 

X "d. interest 



3. HHich ONE of the following is a reason why banks charge interest when they loan money? 

a. sto discourage people from borrowin g money 

b. to attract more bank customers 

X c. .to earn money for the bank 
A. to compete with loan j:ompan1es 

^ 4. vid always saved his money. He had $250.00 in the Dank. Kenny had no money saved. Kenny asked David 
,t he might borrow $50.00 to buy a share in a racing cart with some friends. David agreed but asked Kenny 
to pay him 5X Interest. Kenny said, "Why do I have to pay you interest? You know Til pay the money back." 
.Which of the statements below is the BEST reason David could give for charging interest? 

a. "It is good business practice." 

XJ>. "I'll lose the use of my rx/ney while you have it." 

^ c. "I'm not sure I trust you to repay the debt." 

d. "I waint to make money from you so. I can be rich someday." 
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ERIC 



Ohjcclivc UIhI ('o<1c: IA2.16 Explain the functions of money. 



Inslriiclioiial Mnleriuls 



ERIC 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 
Ha rcourt : 

Houghton : 
Scholastic : 



Grade 4, Unit 4, pp. 
Grade Unit 6, pp. 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8 , pp 
Grade 6 , Chapters 5 
8 pp. 321-N348. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p 
7, p. 330, Grade 6 
236-297. 



3 ^ •/ 



177 
306 

183-253 
183-?00, 
Grade 5, 

59-63, 
, 6, /, and 

284, Unit 
p. 17, pp. 



ERIC 



Ohjeclivc ninl Code: ia2.17 

Classify examples of goods and services 



Grndc Level: 3,6 



liislriictioiinl Materials 



Films 

BB 522 Anatomy of Free Enterprise 

AC 529 A Public Market 

CC 501 A-E American Free Enterprise Series 

Free lo Choose Series (M. Friedman) 

Fi Imstrips 

73-0668-01 Being a Consumer 
73-06/3-01 Economics for Primaries 
Printed Material^ 

631197 " Free Enterprise System 
Instructiona I Kit s 
631254-C Getting and Spending 
730624-N Economics and the American Oream 
630666 Everyday Economics 

730585-S The World of Work of the Lollipop 

Dragon 



Textbook Ilel|i8: 



Scott Foresman :Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22» Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 

Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34 
Grade S, pp. 4^1-426 
Grade 4, Unit 4, pp. 177 
Grade 5, Unit 6, pp. 306 



American Book: 



Laidlaw: 
Harcourt : 

Aetivities 



Classify a list of workers according to 
whether they work with goods or services. 

Game - Teacher makes a game using cards 
showing workers who deal in goods and 
services. Students identify workers -goods 
or services - when shown the cards. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 
Houghton : 

Scholastic : 



Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1, Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5,6,7, and 
8, pp. 321-348. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 
236-297. 
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Evaliialioii Itcirin: 

1. Among the followinq items choose the one that is the best example of n "good." 
X a. loaf of bread 



b. dry cleaning of clothes 

c. collection of garbage 

d. prescribing of medicine 



2. Among the following items, choose the one that is the best example of a "service." 

a. can of beans 

b. box of cerea'l 
IT^c, repair of plumbing 

^ d . package of meat 

3. Shoes are to goods as 

a . records 

^b. dolls 

c. doctors 

Additional test items may be taken from NE EDS ASSESSMEN T AND EVALUAT 1 OH GU 1 DE _FOR_MREiR J,D"CA 
Partners in Career Education, 19/7. Learner .Outcome 8:16 110 questions) 



are to services 



kJ .1, 



a ' J 
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Olijcctivc aiifl ('.oile: IA2.18 

Compare the way people work today with how 
worked in the past. 

CrOfle Level: 3, 5. Free Enterprise 



liislriietioiinl Mnlcrials 



Films 

At 3332 A Pioneer Living: The Home 
BC 3260 M Mexico in the 70*s: Heritage and 
Progress 

Fi Imstrips 

73-0623 Working Americans - Newsweek Multi- 
media 

73-0667-01 Understanding Our Economic System 
73-06/3-01 Economics for Primaries - Work 

People 9o 
Instructional Ki^s 

Economics and "the Global Society - Newsweek 

Multimedia Kit 
63-1201 People Need You 

63-1224 People Need People 
Printed Hatcrjials 

Foxf i re Books 



ley 



Tcxihook Helps: 



Laidlaw: Grade 4, pp. 290-293. 

Silver Burdett iGrade 4, Chapter 8» pp. 171- 

174, 121-126. 
Harcourt Brace:Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 144-161. 

4, Unit 4, pp. 214-239. 
4 



Houghton : Grade 
American Book: Grade 
147. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 
237. 
Grade 



Chapter 5, pp. 129- 



4, Chapter 21, pp. 226- 



Follett:^ 
Aetivities 



, pp. 119-129, 135-139. 

Scholastic: Grade 4, pp. 198 
-.nn pp 91Q 9/to 



1. Write a report based on interview with a 
qrandparent, on working in the past. 

2. Use Investigating the Envi^ronment by the 
Harris County Department of Education - 
Activity 5 (land Use Decisions) 

3. Secure (or have students find a variety of 
stones and sticks on a field trip) the needed 
stones and sticks. With students working In 
pairs, have them secure rocks to sticks to 
make mallets or knives. (Soft Iron Ore rock, 
abundent in East Texas, can be rubbed to- 
gether and sanded in to a desired shape.) 
Use tools to crack nuts and pare fruit or 
vegetables. Were useable tools made? 

4. Obtain small jar with secure lid for each 
four or five students, whipping cream, 
crushed ice, salt, and crackers or bread- 
Have students place cream, salt and ice in 
jars and c 1 ose t i ghtly . Shake vigorously 
for several minutes, taking turns shaking 
and observing change in jar. When butter 
groups together, remove from jar and spread 
on a cracker for a snake! If a churn is 
available, it might be used by one group. 
Discuss securing of cream and making butter 

. in the past. 
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Evalualion Ilcms: 

1. Which of the following is not usually used for making cloth today? 

a. loom 

b. spindle 

c. bobbin 



X_ d. spinning wheel 
2. Which of the following is not ususlly found in a factory? 

a. assembly line 

b. machine 

c. time clock 



X d. painter's easel 

3. Factory workers of the last century miqht have used which of the following for power? 

a. atomic energy 
"T" " b. wood 
"X c > steam 
d. electricity 

4. Draw a line connecting items used in the past to those used today for the same purpose 
pen and scribe^ electric blanket 

candle tractor 

horse or oxen light bulb ^ 

warming pan"^ orinting press 

buggy automobi le 

5. Labor iaws today do not protect which of the following? 

a . chi Idren 

b^. employees 



T 'c. buildings 3 
d. employers 



Olijcrllvc and Coilc: ia2.19 



Identify the factors that influence a person' 
Income. 



Irra<le Level: 4, 7. Free Enterprise, 

Economics 




F iliivs 
BC 1006 
AC 501 
AC 501 
AC 501 
F i Imstr Ips 
/3-065S-01 
73-0666-01 



H 
G 
I 

J 



Earning and Learning 
Economics: Money 
Planning the Use of Money 
What Is Money? 



You the Consumer 
How Money Works 
Instructional KJts 
631234 vTeacTtTnq Economics 

History 



in American 



erJc 



Textbook flelpfl: 



HarcoMrt BracerGrade 4, Unit 4, Chapter 5 
Scholastic: Grade 4.' Unit 1, Chapter 2 
Scott Fcresman-.Grade 4, Unit^,3, Chapter 9 




Human Needs-Lesson 2 from I nvestigatinq 
the Environment 

Banking Game from Texas Bankers Association. 



Evoliiation Itcmn: 

1. Which one of the following BtST defines wages? 

X a. Wages are what a person Is paid for his. or her time and effort. 

b. Wages are what a property owner receives for the use of his/her property. 

_ "c. Wages are the profits a person receives from owning shares of stock In a company. 

_d. Wages are the part of a person's salary that Is deducted for govrrnment taxes. 

2. Which one of the following Is the BEST reason why many companies choose to pay sn 1 r>swor kors 
on the basis of how much of the company's products they sell? 

Such pay Is easily recorded In the company records. 
_ b. The salesworkers will make more money If they are oaid that way. ^ . 

"j; c. The salesworkers will sell more of the product If they are paid that way. 
d. The salesworkers will not have to be paid any fringe benefits. 

3. The money that someone is paid for his or her time, talents, and efforts in dqinq a job Is 
called 

a . i nteres t , 

' ^ b. occupation . ' ^ 

^ c . wages ' ^ ' 

d. profit 

— r- 

Additional test Items may be taken from NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION GtlinE rOT^ CAUCLR CDUCATiON, 
Partners In Career Education, 1977. Le*rner Outcome B:10 (8 questlohsl 



Olijcrtivc and Cot\ei IA2.20 



Identify the major functions of advertising 



C»rn(ie Level: 4. 7. Free Enterprise 




Films ^ 

BC 5'27 Consumer Edjcation: Who Needs It? 

BB 522 Anatomy of Free Enterpr i se 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedmen) 

Filmstrips 

Concerning Young Consumers 
73-0675-01 let the Buyer ,Beware 
Printed Hateriajs 

Eye Gate Media Consumer Education Project - 

Contact Janlece Buck 
Basic Economics - Eye Gate Media Consumer 

Education Project - Janiece Buck 
Teachers Handbook for H ard Choic es - Chapter 7 
, " " 'Tconolnc'Man" pp. 160- 196- J . F . 

Knebel - Swift Publishing Company 
I ns true t i onal Kits 

Consumer Advertising - Proctor and Gamble 
P.O. Box 14009 
Cincinnati » Ohio 45214 



ERIC 
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Tex I book Helps: 



American Book: Grade 4, "Unit 6, pp. 164 
Harcourt Brace:Grade 4, Unit 6, pp. 177-178 




Barth Activities 
No.. 5, p. 291 
17, p. 200 

3, p. 153 

4, p: 154 



Evniiintion Items: ^ 

Hark the following statements about advertising true (T) or false (r). 

1. Advertising influences the American life style and each of us, ttuo 

2. Advertising is an unnecessary part of the free enterprise system, false 

3. Advertising applies the confcept and theories of persuasion. true 

4. Advertising always presents absolute truth, false 

5. Testimonial is a technique of persuasion. __trjj:e 

e. "There is a Ford in your future" is an example of the slogan techfiiijuo. , true 



4 
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Olijcctivc and (^odc: IA2.21 

state the purpose of budgeting personal i 



(frtule Level: 4, 7, Free Enterprise 
■ I 



liifllriiclionni Miilerinis 



Films 

AB 505 C Banks and Credit 

BC 530 D Wise and Responsible Consumership 

BB 513 Wise Use of Credit" 

BB 514 Personal Financial Planning 

F i Ims tr i ps 

7 3-6670-01 Budgeting Y our M o ney 

Why BuBget? 

Planning a Budget 

Living With a Budget 

Revising a Budget 
73-0665-01 You the Consumer 
Printed Ma^terJaLs 
631197 ' Free Enterprise 
' " § I ruc^iona l Kits 
630666 Everyday Economics 
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Textbook Helps: 

American Book: Grade 4. Unit 6, ^p. 159-164. 
Harcourt BraceiGrade 4, Unit 4, Chapters 1 

and 2, pp. 179-197 and Chapter 

4, pp. 204-212. 



Aelivilies 



1. Make a budget for a family of four using a 
speci f ic i ncome . 

?. Using a child's allowance let them set up 
a budget using their money. 




ERIC 



Evoliialioii Items: 

1. A worker who earns $5,000.00 a year and has three children would probably spend the 
largest share of his income on which of the following? 

a . clothi ng 

lb. entertainment 

X c. food 

IZ^' transportation 

2. Place an X beside each list which shows basic necessities for which income in a 
household budget might be used. 

a. income tax, social secruity, retirement, savings 

b. health care, child care^ bonds, bus fare 
X c. rent, food, utilities, transportation 

d. furniture, entertainment, vacations, remodeling 



Objerlivc oiid (^oile: IA2.22 



Textbook IIcI|ib: 



Define market 



<frn<lc I.CVcl: 4, 6. Free Fnterprise 



Instructional Materiiils 



Films 

BB 522 
AC 529 A 
BC 529 C 



Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
Public Market 
Money and the Marketplace 
Free to Choose Series (M. Friedman) 
f i Injs trips 

73-0669-01 How A Business Operates (Marketing 

and Sales) 
Printed Ma terial s 

Teacher^s'llandbook of Hard Choices - Knebel , 
Swift Publishing Company 

Fundamentals of the Free Enterprise System 
Texas Education Agency 



Amer i can : 
Follett : 

Ha rcour t : 
Houghton : 
Scholastic 



Scott Foresma i 



Activities 



Grade 6, 

Grade 6 

Unit 18 

Grade 6 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

297 . 
Grade 



6 
5 
6 



Chapter 1, 
Unit 15, p 
p. 410. 
Unit 4, pp 
Unit 5, 
pp. 284 



222, 234-236. 



pp. 18-23. 
339, 

195-206. 
pp. 223-228. 

3:jo. 

Chapter 17, pp. 236- 
pp. 170, 189, 209, 



1. Banking Game frorr Texas Bankers Association. 

2. Simulations: Exchange (Social Studies School 
Service Catalog) 



3 <i 



Evaiiiation Itcinfi: 



1. Which of the following best descrfhes the term "market" as It is uspH by economists? 

a. a place where stocks and bonds are traded in New York. 

b. a place where liquid assets, particularly cash and demand deposits, are hold in escrow. 
jTc. a mechanism which facilitates exchange among buyers and sellers of goods, servici>s, 
and productive resources, 
d. a building where retailers and purchasers come together for the purpose of resoiirco 
exchange. 
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Olrjcrlive mill (io<le: IA2.23 



Define price. 



(^riltlc liCVel: 4, 6, Free Enterprise 



liiHlriiclioiial IVInlcrinIs 



Films 

BC 501 
BC SOI 
BC- 501 
\ Ims tr 
V3-0666 
73-0669 



H 
D 

C 

-01 
01 



Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
World Without Money 
Honey: How It Functions 
Mon**y: How Its Value Chanqes 



73 0667-01 



Printed 
631197 
1 eacher 



I ns t nj( 
73n6?4- 
6 H)666 



How Money Works 

How A Business Operates - Business 
and Profits 

Un(Jer s land i ng Our Economic System 
Productivity and Price 
Materials 

Free Enterprise System 
•s Handbook for Hard Choices - J.F. 
Khebcl'"- chapter 4 "GfTtting the 
Act Together" - Swift Publishing 
Compa ny 
tional Kits 

N fconomi'os and the American Dream 
Everyday Economics 



ERIC 



Tcxlliook IIcI|ih: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter ?, p. 34. 

Ilarcourt Brace:Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306. 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 

Hougnlon: Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 





Grade 6, Chapters- 5-8 , pp. 321-- 


Activities 


348. 



1. Banking Game from Texas Bankers Association. 

2. ' Activity One in unit of Land Use Decisions 

Inves tigating the Envi ronment - Harrts 
County Department of Education 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 



La i d 1 aw : 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman : 



Grade 5, pp 
Grade 5, Unit 6 
7 , p . 330 Grade 
236-297. 
Grade 4, Unit 1 
Unit 7^, Chapter 
Chapter 15, pp 



421-426. 

p. 284, Unit 
6, p. 17, pp. 

Chapter 3, 
28, Grade 5, 
172-184, Chap- 



ter 
pp. 



2, pp. 15 
325-331. 



22, Grade 6 



t 



KvnIiiAtioii Items: . 

1. "Price" can be defined as the adjustment of what is to be spent, in n competitive market, 
which serves to 

a. .allocate resources toward uses most highly valued by society. 

b . allocatedresourcestnefficientlv. 

_l c. decrease competition. 

_d. create ^severe misalignment between demands for goods and supplies of goods. 

2. If a cafidy bar costs 25<, the quarter it costs to pay for the candy bar is called its 

a • wrapper. ^ 

X b. price. ' ' ,* 

c scare i ty . 

J. al lowance. ^ / 
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<)lijc<*tlvc niid r,oile: ia2.24 

Define money. 

t 

Crn<lc Level: 4, 6, Free Enterprise 



Instrurlional Mnlerinls 



Fi 1 


nis 






AC 


SOI 


f 


Planning the Use of Honey 


AC 


501 


J 


What Is Money? 


CC 


535 


A-E 


American Enterprise Series 


BC 


1006 


L 


Worlc1:>g With Money 


r i Imstr i ps 




73- 


0668- 


01 


Being j Consumer 


73- 


0670- 


01 


Budgeting Your Money 


73- 


0674- 


01 


Concerning Young Consumer 


73- 


0660- 


01 


Consumer Credit 


73- 


067 1- 


01 


Consumer Process 


73- 


0673- 


01 


Economics for Primaries 


73- 


0669- 


01 


How a Business Operates 


73- 


0666- 


01 


How Monty Worlcs 


73- 


0675- 


01 


Learnin*j to Be *a Wise Consumer 


73- 


0648- 


02 


Money, Jobs and You 


73- 


0667- 


01 


Underst.indfng Our Economic System 


73- 


0665- 


01 


You The Consumer 



Texlhook lle(|)8: 



Activities 



Evaluation Itcnin: 



1. The only paper currency being issued in the United States today is 
a. United States notes 



_b. Federal Reserve notes 

c. silver certificates 

d. "greenbacks" 



2. "Fiat" money is accepted as money because: 

J( a. the government decrees its acceptance 

b . it is useful and scarce 

^c. it is major part of the banking system's reserve re(iuirentents 

^d. It is backed by gold 



ERIC 



Olijeclive niicl Coilc: ia2.?5 



Identify examples of different forms of mone, 
used in the U.S. 



4»rn(lc liCVcl: 4, 6, Free Enterprise 




r i ims 



A(. 
AC 
ni3 
BC 
AC 
15 C 
BC 



501 
501 
501 
515 
501 
501 
505 
ino& 

r i Imstrips 
7 3 066H-01 
73-0670-01 
73-0677-01 



1 

G 
J 

\] 
r 

B 
L 



Planning the Use of Money 
Economics: Money 
What is Money? 
Credit and Loans 
World Without Money 
Learning to Use Money 
Banks: The Money Movers 
Worki ng W1 th Money 



Be 1 ng a Consumer 
Budgeting Your Money 
Competency Skills: How to Prepare 
for a Competency Test 
73-0660-01 Consumer Credit 
/3-0671-01 Consumer Process 
73-0673-01 Economics for Primaries 

Concerning Young Cons umer 
Printed Materials 

Money, Jobs an'd'You - SLIMC/Career Education 
Federal Reserve System Book 

Teachers Handbook for Hard Choi^ces-Chapter 10 

'*Money and Banlcl nq" Kne'bel , Swi f t-Publ i shi ng 
Compa ny 



o 
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IVxiliook Helps: 



Scott Foresman 



Ameri can : 



Laidlaw: 



Ha rcourt : 

Aclivilics 



"firade Unit 1 , Chapter 3 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
6, pp. 325-331 
firade 4, Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 



GraiJ" 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Qrade 



6, 
5, 
4, 
5, 



Chapter 
pp. 421- 
Unit 4, 
Unit 6, 

Unit 4. 



6, pp. 159- 

309-314, 
2, p. 34 
426 

pp. 177 
p. 306 



1. Set up school store - use cash money, check, 
credi t card , etc . 

^. Banking Game 

3. Jackdaw Kits DJ70-11 Money 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Houqhton: Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183- 

200, Unit 4, pp. 203-265 
firade 5, Unit 1, Lesson 8, 
pp. 59-63, Grade 6, Chapters 
5,6,7, and 8 pp. 321-348. 

Scholastic: Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, 

Unit 7, p. 330 firade 6, p. 
17, pp. 236-297. 



Evalunlion Items: 



ERIC 



1. Ihe only paper currency being issued in the United StcUes today is 

a. United States notes. 

J( b. Federal Reserve notes. 

c. silver certificates. 

~ d. "greenbacks". 

d. "Fiat" money is accepted as money because: 

X a. the government decrees its acceptance. 

b. it is useful and scarce. 

c. it is major part of the banking system's reserve requirements. 

d. it is backed by gold. 



Olijeclivr ami ('o<le: IA2.26 



Understand that resources are not equally 
distributed among the nations of the world 

(^riKle Level: 3» 4. d» world Geoqranhy 



liislriielioiifll Mnlerials 



F ilms 

BC 2599 D Energy: The Dilemma 

BC 2744 B Mouse of Man: Our Ch^^nging 

Env i ronmen t 
AC 2701 I Treasures of the Earth f 
BB 525 Profits, Capital Equipment and 

Economic Growth 

h j 1ms trips 

32-9A ' Land and Its Resources 
73-0673-01 Economics for Primaries 
Pr i n ted Ma tcM a 1 s 

' UNICEF Materials 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
331 East 38th Street 
New York. New York 10016 



Texlhook Helps: 



Follett: €rade 6, pp. 37-40» pp. 64-65. 

pp. 198-203. 316-321.390-395. 

Grade 4. pp. 106-107. 113-114. 

150-156. 192-194. 207-212. 

234-237. 275-276. 
American Book: Grade 4. pp. 120-122. 190-192. 

209. 243. 251 . 



Aetivilics 



Assign each student a particular resource 
to report as to its distribution. 

Draw maps showing resource distribution. 

Assign each student a country to report on 
resources exported and imported. 

Form an international trade association with 
each student representing a country. 



1. 



Evaliialion llcmn: 

. Resources are equally distributed among the nations of the world. Frup 
. Match the resources with a country where it can be found in abundanrr 



Ta 1 so 



Excellent grazing land 
Rich mineral deposits 
Land for growing crops 



A. Chile 

B. United States 

C . Australia 



3. This can be an Individual or a small group activity. Students arr askpd lo rank ord-r, 
according to value preference, alternative responses to a given qur';tion. They should 
be able to explain and defend thrir choices. 

Which of the following global oroblems is' most ir.jportant? 

population growth 
energy shortage 

uneven distribution of global wealth 

lack of technology in developing countriics 

the rapid consumption of finite resources 

What do you feel the United States ooliCy toward the developing world should be? 

Let them make it on their own 
Help them by giving them'grain 

Help them by selling or giving them technology and know-how 
Making sure that the resources of the earth belong to everyone 
Help them only if they agree to some form of nonulation control. 

True or False 

T 4. Our energy use is on a collision course with energy supply. 
T 5. The most dangerous and most powerful creature on^ earth is man. 
T 6. We have more luxuries than most people in the world 
F 7. Man does not pollute the water and air. 

T 8. There is a waste of resources in cities, forests, and farmlands. 





Ohjcciivc 1111(1 C]o<l<»: IA2.27 

J 

Understand that a nation or a region can producv? 
particular goods and services with different 
degrees of efficiency. 

(rrnile Level: 4, 7, world Geography 



liiBlriietiotinl IVInteriuls 



Films 



AC 
BB 

nc 
nc 

AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 



3110 D 

510 C 

3271 E 

535 A 

535 B 

615 C 

535 D 

635 E 



Farms Around the World 
The Third World 
Trade Between Nations 
Two Grasslands: Texas and Iran 
American Free Enterprise- Government 
Amer.i can Free Enterprise-Innovation 
American Free Enterprise-Land 
Amer 1 can Free Enterprise-Organlzatior 
American tree Enterprise-People 
Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 



Textbook llelps: 



American Book 



Harcourt Brace 



Houghton; 



Aelivities 



''irade 4, Chapter 
160, G»^ade 5, pp 
Grade 6, Chapter 
Grade 4^n1t 4, 
Grade /fTl^ni t 6 , 
Gradefe, Un^t 4, 
Grade' 4, Unit 3, 
Unit 4, pp. ?ni-265. 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8 , pp 



6, pp. 159- 

309-314, 
2, p. 34. 
177, 
306 , 
1R3-253. 
J83-200, 
Grade 5, 
59-63i 



p. 
p. 
PP 
pp 



Grade 
348, 



G, Chapters 5-8, pp. 321 



Make a map showing wheat exporting nations 
and importing nations and research as to 
why this occurs. 

Compare cars manufactured In two places 
in terms of efficiency. 

Compare and contrast the different occupa- 
tions: 

farmers business{banks, 
miners departmt?nt stores) 

school teachers doctors 

Industry workers 

Compare and contrast: 

Industrial Revolution 
Frontier 

Civil War and Restoration 

Twenties 

Depress i on 

Compare and contrast: 

North East 
South West 



Kvniunlion Items: 

1. Which of the following countries produces the most wheat?. 

a. United States d. China 

X b. Russia ,1L ^ • france 

c, Argentina 

2. Which of the following countries Is the greatest wool producer? 

a. Australia c. United States 

X b. Great Britain ' d. China 

3. Which country is the major manufacturer of textiles? 

a. West Germany .A./- United States 

b. Great Britain d. Japan 

4. Wheat production in Russia is as to wool production in 

a. Japan 
X b. Great Bri tain 

c . West Germa ny 

5. Africa's agricultural output is often affected , by 

a. laziness of the people. 
X b. weather conditions, 
c. -overpopulation. 

6. A countny's total output of goods and services, valued at current prices, is called 

a. growth rate. 

b. real growth. 

X c. gross national product. 

True or False 

r 

T 7. How people use the possibilities offered by a place is a matter of (ulture. 
T 8. Technological knowledge affects the goods and services of a region or nation. 



er|c ^ ^ 



i ^ 



IA2.27 Understand that a nation or a region can produce particular 
goods and services with different degrees of efficiency. , 



liistriielioiiul Muterials 



Activities 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

^La i d 1 aw : 
Scholastic Books 



Scot t Toresma n : 



3Vi 



er|c 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, po. 

236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331 . ■ • 



'do f 



Olljcclivc 41llll (loilc: IA2.28 

Give examples of how geography influences 
economic development of the United States 

(JrOflc Level: 5,8, American History 



lii8lriielionnl IVIiilerials 



Fi Ims 

CC n\22 
2708 
1?73 



BC 

CC 



BC 
BC 



1232 
3252 



Earth: The Restless Planet 
Mission to Earth: Urban Geociraphy 
Texas-Economic Geography of the 



Great Plains. Mountains, 
U.S.: Its People 
Geography of the United 
Pacific States 
Century Ill-Man and His 
American Free Enterprise 



and 8asins 



S ta tes - 



Envi ronment 
Series 



Texans and The ir Lands 



CC 2722 i 
CC 535A-t 
F i 1ms trips 
917.64 T 
Pr i nted Ma ier i al^s 
Texas History Text 

Scholastic Study Skills Program-U.S. Maps 
Instruct i ona 1 JCH s 

Economi c s 



631434 

062510 
Addi t ioiifil 



on 



Teaching Economics in American 
Hi s tory 

Economics and the Global Society 
Matj?rials 

IndeVt'ured Servants in Colonial America - 
Social Education, March, 1979, pp. 214-217. 



ERLC 



Texlliook Helps: 



Amer i^can 8ook 



Harcourt 



Houghton 



Aclivilies 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Gr^de 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 

Unit 4, p. 177, Grade 
6, p. 306, Grade 6, 
pp. 183-253. 

Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 
pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Chapters 5-8, pp. 



Brace:Grade 4 
5, Unit 
Unit 4, 
Grade 4 
Unit 4, 
.Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
321-348 



TEXTBOOKS HELPS 



Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman : 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7 , p. 330, Grade b, p. 17 , 
pp. 236-297., 

Grade 4, Unit J, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



Kvahintion llemn: 

1. Which one of the following statements is true. 

a. Food processinq is the United States' second most important industry. 

Two megalopolises are located in ttie Northeast and Great lakes reqion of the Unilod Sla 
X c. New England is the center of the textile industry. 

d. Resources and people, have helped to influence the development of North America. 

2. The term "New South" refers to ' 

a. strip mining in the Appalachians. 

b. the development of Miami and Jacksonville as tourist centers. 
X c. industrialization in the South. 

d. agribusiness along the Gulf of Mexico. 

3. Two of the Northwest's most important economic activities are: 

X a. lumbering a/d fishing, 
b. tourism an/ shipbuilding. 

c. farming and commerical grazing. 

d. coal mining and textile marfu f ac tu ri nq . 

4. The Port of New York is to the east coast as the Port of is to the west cna*;t . 

X a. Los Angeles 

b. Port 1 and 
~c. Seattle 

True or False 

5. Because of the rocky, hiljy terrain of the New England colonies, the colonists wpro 
forced to turn to the sea for their livelihood. 

6. The land of the southern colonies was so poor that they had to turn to the sc^i for tho 
1 i vel 1 hood . 



7. 



BeL^'jse of its central location, Hallas U thp Inland Trade Centor for New Moxiro, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 



Olijerlive and C'oile: ia2.29 



Explain how International trade makes avail 
greater quality nnd variety of goods. 

(frnilc Level: 3, 6. Free Enterprise 



liislriielionni Mnlerials 



F i 1ms 

BR Foreign Trade 

BB 52? Anatomy of Free Enterprise 

AC 526 Mixed Economy of the United States 

BC 3220 F Trade Between Nations 

I ns true t i onal Kits 

631434 Teachfng Economics in American 

History 

062S10 Economics and the Global Society 



e a 



Texlliook Ilel|i8: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5. pp. 309-31^, 
6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
4 
5 
6 
4 



Grade 

Harcourt Brace: Grade 
Grade 



Houghton 



Activities 



Chapter 2, 
Unit 4, p. 
Unit 6, p. 
Unit 4, pp 
Unit 3, pp 
Unit 4. pp. 203-265 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-0, pp. 
321-348. 



Grade 
Grade 



177, 
306, 
183-253. 
183-200, 
Grade 5, 



Research the effects of importation of 
foreign cars on the American automobile 
i ndus try . 



2. Have students make 
their homes from a 



a list of things 
foreign country. 



in 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Laidlaw: Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Scholastic Books: Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7 , p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 

pp. 216-297. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 

Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chpater 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



Kvnliifilifin llcmK: 

1. The importation of Japanese automobiles Into the United States s to t hr> import.ition 



a. o1 1 

b. television 

c. calculators 

2. Which of the following factors help determine the products a country uses in intornfUional 
trade 



a. labor supply 

b. resources 

c. how highly Industrialized 

d . all of toe above 

True or False 

T 3. International trade is the exchange of products between people of different nations. 

T 4. The United States cuys yoods from other countries to stimulate world trade. 



of 



into Japan. 



3 ; ; 



ERIC • 





Olijccllve ninl r.fxie: ia2.30 

Fxplain the functions of an eronoiftic system, 



(irndr Level: rree Enterprise 



liislriiclionnl IVInlcrinIs 



Textbook lielpn: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp 



Grade 

llarcourt Brace:Gr<ide 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Houghton : 



Aelivilies 



309-314, 
p. 34. 
177, 
306, 

183-253 
1R3-200, 
Grade 5, 
Unit 1, Lesson 8, pp. '',9-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



Chapter 2, 

Unit 4, p. 

Unit 6, p. 

Unit 4,- pp 

Unit 3, pp 



Unit 4, pp. 203-265, 



ERIC 



Films 

AC 528 Economic Decision Making 
AC 5263 Economic Game 
AC 501 F Learning to Use Money 
nims_trips — 

73-0667-01 Understanding Our Economic System 
Printed Ma ter ia 1 s 

T ea c h e r^s Handbook for [lard Choice s - C ha p t e r ? 

"A1 ternative Economic Systems" pp. 
54-97. J.F. Knebel - Swift Publish- 
ing Company 

Instructional Kits 

6312H~S Teaching Economics in American 
IH story 

630666 Everyday Fconcmlcs 



2. 



Compare capitalism and socialism by ct«- 
structing a chart showing major featur3S 
of each. 

Learn the proper way to write a check and 
balance a checkbook. 



lEXTBOOK HELFS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. '421-426. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297. 

Grd !" 4, Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. .1 72- 184 , 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



3 it 



Kvniiinlioii llenif^: 

1. The capitalist economic system is to _ as^ommunism is to tho Soviet Union. 

X a. the United States 

b. the People's Republic of China 

c. Poland 



2. The study of how people produce, distribute and consume fjoods and services is called 



a . mone^ and bank i ng 

xb. economics 

c. social studies 

d. American government 

3. There are limits to how much can be produced because 

a. people do not want many products 
X b. our productive resources ar-e scarce 

c. the government limits aril production 

0^ above 

4. Which of the following is NOT one of the three basic economic questions? 

a. What goods and how much of each should be produced? 

b. How should goods be produced? 

_x c. What will be done with the goods if no one wants them? 

d. Who is to receive the goods and services that are produced? 



/ 



ERIC • 



Olijerlivc iiihI Coile: IA2.31 

Name and describe the major types of economi 
sys^tems (traditional, command, market). 

(fTIkIc liCVcI; Tree Enterprise/Economics 



liislriirlioiinl Malerinls 



F llms 

AC 526 Mixed Economy and the United States 
BB 526 Profits, Equipment and Capital 

Economic Growth 
CC 535 D American Enterprise "Organization" 
CC 535 A American Free Enterprise-Government 
CC 535 B American Free E n teipr i se- I nno va t i on 
CC* 535 C American Free Enterprise-Land 
CC 535 F American Free Enterprise-People 

Free To Choose Series (H. Friedman) 

Fi Imstrips 

7 3-0667*01 llnders tandi nq Our Economic System 
Pr inted Ma ter iajs 

Teacher Handbook for' Hard Choices - J.F. Knobel 
Chapter 3 "Alternative Economic 
Systems" pp. 54-97, Swift Puhlishinq 
Company 

1 nstruct ional Ki ts 

63H34-S Teachiny Fconomics in American 
His tory 



IVxlhook IIcI|ih: 



American Book: Grado 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314-, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Harcourt BracerGrade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, Grade 
5, Unit f, p. 3i>6, Grade 6, 
Unit 4 , pp. 183-253. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63 , 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 321- 
348. 



Houghton : 



Activities 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 



La i dl aw 
Sc hoi a s 



tic Book^': 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7 , p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15-, pp. 172- 184 , 
Chapter 2, pn. 15-22, Grade 6 
pp. 325-331. 



Kvnliinlion Items: 

1. Traditional systems make decisions by 

a. predicting the future economically. 

b. present economic conditions. 
X c. the way past economic conditions have beon handled. 

2. In the _ command economic system a qroup has the power to make oronomic docisit^ns 

for the Society as a whole. 

3. In a market economy the guiding principle is 

X a. self-interest 

b. what is best for world economy 

c. what is best for the country 

d . none of the above 

True or False 

4. The United States has looked at our economy for the future since our fotindincj. 

5. We should be more concerned about our own country than other countries. 

6. What is best for some countries is not always best for all countrios. 

7. It is not always easy to predict our economy. 



ERIC 



Ohjerlivc nnil Vah\p.: ia2.32 

Identify the major characteristics Of the 
American economic system. 



(yrnilc Level: Economics, Free Enterprise 
., Government , Amer i .an H i s to 




r i 1ms 

5 33 
AC 5?6 
AC 506 

F i 1ms t r 
730667 



If the Fergi Fits Wear It 

Mixed Economy of the United States 

Gross National Product*, 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 



ips 
-01 



I fis t r»jc 
631434 

06?510 
6 i0666 
6311^7 



Understanding Our Economic System 
Capitalism, The American Way 
You and World Economics 
How Does Our System Work 
What Is An Economic System 
Productivity and Price 
Inflation and Recession 
tional Kits 

Teaching Economics in American 
Hi story 

Economics and the Global Society 
Everyday Economics (Transparencies) 
Free Enterprise System 
Money, Banking and Federal Reserve 
Sys tem 



ERLC 



Tex I hook llelpH: 



American Book 



llarcourt Brace 



Houghton 



Grade 4, Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 
Grade 6, Chapter 



: Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Uni t 



4 
5 
6 
4 
4. 



Unit 
Unit 
Uni t 
Unit 



Chapters 




Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
321-348 



pp. 203 
Lesson 



6, pp. 159- 

309-314, 
2, p. 34. 
177, 
306, 
183-253. 
183-200, 
Grade 5. 
. 59-63, 



. P- 
. P- 
. PP- 
. PP- 
-265 , 
8, pp 



1. Te acher's H andbook for Hard Cho[ces-J. F. 

Knebel (Book "of Ac t i v i t i esT Swi f t Publishing 
■Company 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
L a i d 1 a v>: : 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7 , p. 330 , Grade 6, p. 17 , pp. 
236-297 . 

Grade 4 , Unit 1 , Chapter 3 , 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-18^, 
Chanter 2, pp. 15-22, G-ade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



3 J 



Kvnliinlioti lletn^: 

1. The economic system adopted in the United ^t.^tes is callpd "rnpi t n ] i <;in " Accorflirui to 
the concept of capitalism: 

a. the government provides the needed capital for industrial qrowtli and dove 1 opinon t . 

b. the government owns all major industries and channels the parnin(|s of tlie^o indii^trios 
back into the economy as n^ capital. 

X c. individuals are motivated by the profit motivp to make thoir savinqs available a% a 
major source of capital to private industry, 
d. none of the above. 

2. A command economy exists in a country whore most economic decisions are made by: 

a. a totalitarian government. 

b. an autocratic government. 

c. democratically elected central government. 
X d. all of the preceding. 

3. Most economic decisions in a market economy are made by: 

a. a government agency apoointed by elected representatives. 

X b. individuals in the marketplace. , 

"c. individuals who vote for government regulations on business activity. 

d. the government through its taxing and spending programs. 



3" J 

' / 



ERIC 



(Hijcrlivc mill Ciiilc: iaz.33 

txplam how the InteracMon of supply and der 
determine price. 



(fnule Level: Free Enterprise, Economics 
■ American History^ 5^ g 



lii8lriirlioiinl Miilerinls 



Films :> 

CC 533 1) Fergi Meet the Challenge 

B(, 3280 P Mid East: Economic Development 

BC 506 R Peopi<> on Market Street - Demand 

F i Ims t r i ps 

631?3i Economics of the Enerc>y Problem 

/ 5-0669-01 How A Business Operates 

7i-0667-01 Understanding Our Economic Systewi 

73-0665-01 You the Consume*' 
Instructional Ki ts 

6J1?34 Teaching Economics in American 
Hi s tory 

06''^10 Econon^ic^ -ind thf Global Society 



Tcxiliook llcl|)8: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 15<>- 
160, Gradp 5, pp. 309-3H, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 

Harcourt Brace.Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-2b3 

Houqhton: Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 

tUni t 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63. 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



Laidlaw: Grade 5, pp. 421-426 

Scholastic Books: Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 3 30, Grade 6, p. 17, 

pp. 236-297. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 

Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



Evaliinlion llcttiB: 

f#Which of the following affect*:, ths supply of paper available? 

a . price of resources o 
_Jb. price of related goods 

~ c. expectations 

X d. all of the above 

2. Because of a worldwide shortage of food grain, newspapers predict that thr priro of whoiit 
will be very high next fa'l. As a result, farmers can be expected to 



a. plant less expensive wheat seed. 
X*b. plant more acres in wheat. 
c. plapit less wheat. 

d. plant about the same amount of wheat as usual. 

3. Not too many years ago rubber balls were made by the thousands. In those days, rubber was 
easy to get. But then many rubber trees died and rubber became very hard to get. If the 
demand for rubber balls stayed the same, what PROBABLY happened to the price of rubber balU? 



Ja. The price increased. 
b. The price decreased. 

J"'c. The price stayed about the same as before. 

4. Eight big logging companies raised the price of raw lumber by a large amount. The housind 
industries believed they had no choice but to raise the price of the homes they offered for 
sale. What effect did the price change PROhABLY have on the demand for the houses? 

a. The demand was probably greater. 

X b. The demand was probably less. 

~ c. The demand was probably the same. 

5. The law of supply and demand states that nrices rise with 



a. more products 
"X"b. increased demand 
^ c. decreased demand 

Additional test items may be taken from NE EDS^ASSE SSMENT^AND JVALUAT I ON GDinE FOR CARFIR EIiUCAlinN, 
Partners in Career Education^ 1^77. Learner Outcome B:17 (7 questions) 



ERLC 



ERIC 



Ohjeclive niul r.oile: ia2.34 

Explain the function of profit in the American 
economic system. 



lirnile liCVc!: 3» Free Enterprise* Economics 
- American History 



1ii8lriirlion?l Mnlerinis 



Films 

BB 525 Profits* Capital, Equipment* and 

Economic Growth 
CC 535A-E American Free Enterprise 
CC 531 A Mrs. Peabody's Beach 
BB 522 Anatomy of Free Enterprise 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 

F i 1ms trips 
7 3-0669-01 
7j-Ob67-01 



HOW a Business operates 
understanding Our Economic System 
Enterprise-Texas Bureau of Economic 
Unders tand i ng 
Instructional Kits^ 

631 234 Teaching Economics in Americ^^n 

Mi s tory 



Texlhook Helps: 

American Book: urade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 

4, Unit 4, p. 

5, Unit 6, p. 
6 , Unit 4 , pp 
4 , Uni t 3, pp 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8 , pp . 59-63 , 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 



Harcourt Brace:Grade 
Grade 
Grade 

Houghton: Grade 



177, 
306, 
183-253. 
JB3-200, 
Grade 5, 



Activities I 321 -348 



Allow the students to select a product to 
be made and sold (cookies, candy, art ob- 
jects, etc.) or a service to be sold. Lead 
them throught the processes of advertising, 
production, selling profit. 

Teach er's Handb ook for Hard Choices- J. f. 
Rnebel - Swift PubTTsFTng Company 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
La i dl aw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scolt Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 1/2-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade b, 
pp. 3i'5-J31. 



3 



Kvaliinlion Items: 

1. Assuming that the supply of a product »-emains constant as the domand for its incroasos, 
its price will normally: 

a. fall _„ c . stay the same 

T h. rise d. fluctuate. 

2. The price ot cameras is likely to be increased by: 

a. more capital investment by producers. 

b. a decrease in the demand for cameras, 
X'c . a decrease in the supply of cameias. 

d. new machines which reduce the cost of camera production. 

3. Find the best example for the term 

price competition government influence on price 

X a. price war a. supply and demand interaction 

b. price determination b. operation of retail stores 

c. price-fixing X c. pavment for reduction in acres farmpd 

4. In monopolies such as public utilities, which of the following must dotormine profit? 

a. supply and demand 

b. competition 

X c. government regulation 

d . goa 1 of monopoly 

5. No business wishes to produce unless it receives enough money to covor costs and mnko a 
profit. Mark any example of costs that are necessary before a profit can be made. 

a. wages d- advertising 

b. rent X e. all of the above 

c. utilities 



ERIC 



ERIC 



(Hijerlive niul Toilc: ia2 .35 



Toxlliook llel|i»: 



Give examples 
the market. 



of how the U.S. government influences 



(frn<Ki! Lcvc^l: 



8, Free Enterprise, 
Governmen t 



Economics 



Amer i can Book 



Sarcourt Brace 



.Houghton : 



Grade 4, Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 



Grade 
: G r a d G 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 




Unit 4 , 
Unit 1 , 
Grade 6 
321-348 



, Chapter 
, Unit 4, 
, Unit 6, 
. Unit 4, 
, Unit 3, 
pp. 203- 



6, pp. 159- 
. 309-314, 

2, p. 34. 

p. 177, 

p. 306, 

pp. 183-253. 

pp. 183-200, 
265, Grade 5, 



Les-son 8, 
Chapters 



pp. 59-63, 
5-8, pp. 



Films 
AC 526 B 
BB 523 
AB 503 B 
CC 535 A 
Filmstrijs 

/3-0667-01 Understanding Our Economic System 
Instructional Ki t^ 
631234 Teaching 
Hi story 

062510 Economics and the Global Society 



Economics Game 

Productivity-Key to Progress 
The Federal Reserve System 
American Enterprise: Government 



Fcorvomics in American 



3 V) 



1. Have students trace a product (i.e. stero 
equipment) from production through dis- 
tribution in the U.S. and another country. 

2. Have students write the consumer protection 
agency asking about services provided. 

3. Encourage students to trace the production 
and sale of wheat to foreign countries over 
the past five years . 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman : 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297 . 

Grade 4, Unit i. Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6 
pp. 325-331. 



3 J ) 



Evaliintioii Itetnn: 

1. Free enterprise advocates a limited role for (jcve^-nmen t In the economy so as to 

X a. protect Individual freedom 

b. guarantee price stability, 

'^c. equalize distribution of goods produced. 

d. assure increases in per capita economic output through federal planning. 

2. "Externalities" refer to 

X a. both costs and benefits of production- not registered t'n the market place. 

b. costs firms pay for materials in additon to those incurred for raw materials. , 

c. cost factors associated with resource? location as opposed to resource transformation 

d. regulatory activities of federal Toencies. 

3. Because of "externalities," the free market system 

^ X a. may not achieve the optimum level of production of public or social qoods. 

b. never overproduce any commodities. 

c. assure that each household receives an equal allocation of resou»-cos. 
~ d. depends on the government to Identify items in short supply. 



3 3 X 



ERIC 



Olijcclivc 011(1 r.odc: ia2.36 

Identify tne three principle forms of business 
(e.q. corporation, partnership, Individual 
owner sh i p ) . 

(»rn(lc Level: s, Free Enterprise, Economics 
. American History 



Textbook Helps: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
4 
5 
6 
4 



llarcourt Brace:Grade 
Grade 



Unit 4, p. 177, 
Unit 6, p. 306, 



Houqhton: 



Grade 
Grade 



liislriirlioiinl Mnlerinls 



Arlivilics 



Unit 4, pp 183-253. 
Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1, Lesson 8. pp. 59=63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



Fergi Goes Incorporated 
Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
Mixed Economy of the United States 
American Free Enterprise Series 



F i 1ms 
rC 533 B 
BB 522 
AC 526 
CC 535 A-E 
F i Ims tr 1 QS 

73-0667-Oi Understanding Our Economic System 
1 nstruc tional_Kl ts 

631434 Teachfng Economics in American 
His tory 

631107 Free Enterprise System 

Gayle Weltiberg's Free Enterprise 
Marshall ISO 



Uni 



3^ 



1 . 



Publ ishing Company 



Handbook for Hard Choices - J.F 
T^?'2g. Swift 



Teach er's 

Knebel - Chapter STpp- 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
La 1 dl aw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426 



284, Unit 
17, pp 



Grade 5, Unit 6, 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p 
236-297 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5. 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



3 <i 



Evaliinlioii items: 

1. A form of business In which one person receives the profit is an individual propriotorsh 

2. A form of business in which a person buys Stock and receives a dividend corporation 

3. A form of business in which there are usually two or three owners partt^rship 

4. A farming practice where rent Is paid with money at the end of the year tenant farming 

5. A framing practice where rent is paid with i portion of the crop ^'i^iecr^PP^ "9 . ' 



r 




Olijcrlivc aii<l ('oilc: ia^!.37 



Texlliook Helps: 



Describe the 
(e.g. banks. 



functions of financial institutions 
savings and loans compan i es ) , 



American book 



Harcour t Brace 



(rrillle IjCVel: Fr^e tnterprise. Economics Houghton: 



liislriiclioiinl Mnlerinis 



Aolivilics 



Grade 4, Lhapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grafle 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
:firade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306, 
Grade 5, Unit 4, pp. 183-253. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200. 

pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Lesson 8, pp 59-63, 



Unit 4 
Unit 1 
Grade 6, 
321-348. 



Chapters 5-8, pp. 



ERIC 



F i Ims 
BC 50b B 
AB 505 C 
BB 515 
BB 513 
CB 503 
BC 505 
AC 501 .1 
F i Imstr i 
/ 3- 0660- 
73-0669- 
73-0648- 
73-0667- 



A 
A 



Banks - Money Movers 

Banks and Credit 

Credit and Loans 

Wise Use of Credit 

Federal Reserve Bank and You 

Fred Meets A Bank 

What is Money? 



01 
01 
02 
01 



1. Take a field trip to the bank and/or savings 
and loan companies. 

2. Have students open a savings account and 
bank account (simulation over several 
week ' s period . ) 



I nstruct 
631197 



Consumer Credit 
How a Business Operates 
Money, Jobs and You 
Understanding Our Economic System 
A Guide to Savings and Checking 
Accounts 
iona^l_ Kits 

Free Enterpr 1 se 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
1. a i d 1 a w : 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297. 

Grade 4 , Unit 1 , Chapter 3 , 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6. 
pp. 325-331. 



3'< 



Evaliifltioii Items: 

1. What is the function of the Federal Reserve Bank? 

'Answer: They hold cash reserves for many commercial hanks. A rommpr(in1 bnnk (nn honow 
cash from Federal Reserve • Ba nks . 

,2 Jihat is the function of commercial banks? 

Answer: To serve the public by specializing in checking acounts and short-term loans, 
3. What is the function of a savings and loan association? 

Answer: Make the savings of their members available for the purchase of homos. fheir 
primary activity is loaning money for residential real estate 



Matching. 



a . 


banks which deal with member banks of the Federal Reserve System 


f 


1 . 


required reserves 


b. 


amount of goods and services a monetary unit wiM buy 


b 


2. 


purLhas i ng powrr 


c . 


balance sheet 


h 


3. 


currency 


d. 


checking accounts 




4. 


net worth 


e. 


currency in banks plus deposits in Federal Reserve Banks 


d 


5. 


demand depos i \ s 


f . 


percentage of demand deposits which a bank must by law hold 


e 


G. 


bank reserves 




on reserve 


g 


7 , 


national 1) a n k s 




commercial banks chartered by the federal government 


a 


8. 


Federal Reserve Banks 


h. 


paper money and coins 


i 


g. 


Federal Rosprvo notes 


i . 


paper currency issued by the Federal Reserve System and 
backed by the United States government 








j. 


balance which remains after subtracing liabilities from assets 









er|c ^ ^ ^ 



Ohjcclivc anil Coilc: IA2.38 

Explain the functions of competition in a market 
economy. 



Tex I hook llrl|>8: 



(»rn<lc Level: 'l. Free Ent'^rprise, Economi 



cs 



liiBiriiclioiinl IVIulerinIs 



American Book 



Harcourt Brace 



Houghton : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 
IbO, Grade 5, pp. 



6, pp. 159- 
309-314. 



Grade 
:Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Umt 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6, 
321-348. 



6. 
4 
5 
6 

4 , 



Criapter 
Unit 4, 
Unit 6, 
Unit 4, 
Unit J, 
pp. 203- 
Lesson 8, 
Chapters 



2. 
P- 
P- 
pp. 
pp. 
265, 



pp. 
5-8 



p. 34. 

177, 

306, 

183-253. 
lb3-;^00. 
Grade 5, 
59-63, 
pp. 



films 



BB 

BC 
BC 
BC 



522 
506 
506 
506 



Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
People on Market Street: Cost 

on Market Street: Demand 
Clearing Price 
and Gates-Texas Power and 



People 
Market 
r ences 
Light 
Free To 



Choose Series (M. Friedman) 



F i Ims trips 
73-0668-01 
/J-0b7l-01 
/J-06/3-01 
73-0667-01 
Add i 1 1 oiia I 
Simulation 



Being a Consumer 
Consumer Process 
Economics for Primaries 
Understanding Our Economic System 
Ma te rial s 

on DecisTon Making in a Competitive Economy - 
Social Education, January, 1980, pp. 24-20. 



1. Prepare a chart to show competing businesses 
producing the same goods and services. 

i?. List the functions of competition. 

3. Discuss the disadvantages of the lack of 
competition in a market economy. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laldlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421 426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7. p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit i , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



4 J 



Kvnliintioii Itenifl: 

1. Define market economy. 

Answer: An economic system in which most industry is owned and operntod by privnir (iti7(Mis. 

In a market economy, decisions are made by individual pro(lu( rrs and ronsumor'; throu(}h 
buyinq and selling in the market. 

2. How do consumers make major decisions in our economy? 

Answer: Consumers influence decision makinq by purchasinq and usinn qoods and sovicos and 
by looking for the best value for their money> 

3. How do producers make major decisions in our economy? 

Answer: Producers take part in decision makinq when they compete with one another to produ( e 

more attractive products nnd try to earn the most profit wilh thpir products services 

4. The relationship between producers, consumers, and qovernment that best charat tor i 7P-. a 
private enterprise econoifly is one in which: 

a. producers decide what to produce, qovernment decides how it shall he produced, and con- 
sumers decide who shall receive the product. 

X b. consumer spending leads producers to decide what shall be produced and how resources shall 
be used, and novernment seeks to prevent market abuses and nrotrct the rights of privato 
property . 

c. consumers decide what shall be produced. Producers decide how best to oroduc e it, and 
government decides who shall receive which products. 

d. government decides what shall be produced and how, and consumers and producers, as voters 
control the qovernment. 

b. In a private enterprise economy, the group which exercises the principal influence on tli^ 
choice of goods produced over a long period of time Is 

a. government ^« big business 

X b. consumers d« l^^bor unions 

Additional test items may be taken from NEFDS ASSESSMENT^AND JVALl/AT ION GIIIOE FOR CAREER FniMATinN, 
Partners in Career Education, 1977. Learner Outcome 8:08 (4 questions) 



Olijeclive aiifl Coilc: ia2.39 

Give examples of how qovernment obtain and spends 
funds . 



IJrmle Level: 2, 5. Economics, Government 
- Free Enterprise 



Textbook Helps: 



American Book: Grade 4. Chapter 6, pp. 159- 



160, Grade 5, pp, 



Grade 

Harcourt Brace: Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Houghton : 



liislriielioiial IVInieriais 



Aclivilics 



6, Chapter 2, 

4, Unit 4, p. 

5, Unit 6, p. 

6, Unit 4. pp. 
4 , Unit 3 , pp . 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265. 
Uni t 1 , lesson 8, pp 



309-314, 
p. 34. 
177, 
306, 
183-if53. 
183-200. 
Grade 5. 
59^63. 



Grade 6^ 
321-348. 



Chapters 5-8. pp 



Films 
AB 3105 
AC 505 
AC 1114 



Federal Taxation 
E Gross National 

C Why We Have Taxes: The Town That 
Had No Pol Icemen 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 
Government - Amer i can Enterprise 
Series by Modern Talking Picture 
Service 

Once Upon A Time - U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 



F i Ims trips 
73-06'67>01 
73-0673-01 



Understanding Our Economic System 
economics for Primaries 



b. 



Draw pie graphs to show government revenue 
and expendi tures . 

Prepare a chart listing sources of govern- 
ment income and expenditures. 

Collect news articles telling about govern- 
ment spendi ng . 

Prepare a list of the kind- of taxes you 
and your f ami ly pay . 

List benefits you and your family receive 
from tax mon i es . 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
La 1 d 1 aw : 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 2fi4, Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28. Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pn. 325-331. 

4'»o 



Evaluation Items: 



b 1. proportional tax 

d 2 . progress 1 ve tax 

f 3. reqressi ve tax 

a 4. surtax 

c 5. exercise tax 



a, income tax Imposed on ii corporation's inromo 
over $25,000.00 

b. tax in which everybody p«iys thr s*imp porcontnqr 
of total income taxes, 

c, a tax imposec on the manufacture or sale of 
spec i f i c produc ts ¥ 

d. tax whereby a person with a hidh income pays a 
higher percentaoe of tax than a person with a 
low income 

e, tax on donations of money or wealth 

f. tax whereby a person with a low income pays a 
higher percentane of Income taxes than a person 
with a hiqher income 

q, tax levied to provide for social security benefits 

6. What are the two bigyest items in the Government budget? 
Answer: Social security payments and veteran's benefits. 

7. What is the next largest budget item? 

Answer: The various kinds of social welfare programs. 

8. Where does the largest share of government money come from? 

Answer: Personal income taxes. 

Additional test it^-ms may ^;e taken from NEEDS ASSESSMCNT AND EVALUATION GUIDE fOR C APf ER fOIK A f I ON . 
Partners in Career Education, 1977. Learner Outcome 7 : OB T6 ques t i ons ) and R:li (6 questions) 



ERLC 



4nV 



ERIC 



Olijcclivc niifl rootle: IA2.40 

Understand that there are many different kinds 
of markets. 

Grnile Level: 4, Economics, Free Enterprise 



Tcxiliook Helps: 



American Book 



Harcourt Brace:Grade 
Grade 



Houghton ; 



liiBlriielional Mnlerials 



AcliviticB 



r.rade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160. Grade 5. pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 3<. 

4, Unit 4, p. 177, 

5, Unit 6, p. 306, 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-20U, 
Unit 4, pp.'2U3-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



r ilms 
Ac 529 C 
BB 522 
CC 535 D 
BC 529 C 
DC 506 C 
F 1 ImVtr ips 
73-0668-01 



1-0673-01 
J-0669-01 
/l-066/-0r 



Public Market 

Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
American Enterprise^: Organizations 
Money in the Marketplace 
People on Market Street: Cost 

Being A Consumer 

The Marketplace 

You and the . Ma rketp 1 ace 

Economics for Primaries 

How a Business Qperates 

Understanding Our Economic System 



4" J 



1. Prepare a chart to compare different types 
of markets. 

2. Mini -research different kinds of markets. 

3. Prepare illustrations to show goods and 
services produced in various markets. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
La 1 d1 aw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 4ifl-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 
236-297 . 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



4. -J 



Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



1. Define market economy. 

Answer: An economic system in which most industry is owned and operated by private 
citizens. Decisions are made by individual producers and consumers throu()h 
buy i ng and selling. 

2. Why is the American market economy often called a free enterprise system? 

Answer: Basically economically decisions are made by individuals acting in what they 
see as their own best interest. 

3. Give at least three ways in which the term market is used. 

Answer: Describe places where goods and services are sold. 

Term used to describe all the possible buyers in a certain qroup or geographic area. 

When used to describe an economic system it is the whole nrocess of exchanging goods 
and services. 



41^ 412 



Objective 011(1 ('oilc: 1A2.41 

state the functions of a stock market 
(»rn(le Level: free Enterprise 



Instructional Mnlcrials 



1 



ERIC 



Films 

BB 506 Work of the Stock Exchange 
Pri nted Material s 

Teacher's Handbook for Hard Choices -„J. F. 

KnebeK Chapter 8, "Business 
Organizations and the Securities 
Market" - Swift Publishing Company 

I nstructional Kits 

Teachi ng American History in 
Economics 



4' 



Textbook Helps: 

American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 



Grade 

Harcourt BracerGrade 
Grade 



Houghton: 



Grade 
Grade 



6, 
4, 
5, 
6 
4 



Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Unit 4, p. 177, 
p. 
PP 
PP 



Activities 



Unit 6 
Unit 4 
Unit 3 
Unit 4, p-p. 203-265 
Unit 1, Lesson 8, pp 



306, 
183-253 
183-200, 
Grade 5, 
. 59-63, 



Grade 6, 
321-348 



Chapters 5-8, pp. 



Stock Market Game - Hankamer: School for 
Private Enterprise, Baylor University - 
11 weeks at your own pace. 



TFXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman; 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Grade 5, Uni t 6, p. 284 , Unit- 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297. 

Grade 4 , Uni t 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 




Evaluation Items: 

1. A function of the stock market is to 

a. measure the health of the economy. 
^_Jb. sell stock for a profit. 

"X c. bring buyers and seJlers together through a central mechanism 

2. A stock market helps stimulate 

X a. trade 

[2 b. production 

c. transportation 

3. ' is to seller as trade is to production. 



a. Distributor 

_ b. Trader 
X c. Consumer 



4. Buyer is to seller as is to demand. 

a. production 

b. prof i t 
X^c. supply 

5. Define the following terms: 

a. stock exchange 

b. market 

c. buyer 

d. seller 

e. supply 

f. stock broker 

g. demand 

6. How is the final price of a product decided? 



4 1 .J 
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Olijcrlivc anil Coilc: IA2.42 

list the functions of a labor union. 



(frilllc Level: 2, 3, Free Enterprise 
— — — Economics , American Hi story 



Instructional Materials 



CC 1005 L Incredible Bread Machine 

Ct 53b A American Enterprise: Government 

Free To Choose Series (M. Friedman) 
H ill There Always Be An Engl and 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H. Street, N. H. 
Washington, D.C. 20062 
$25.00 for five days 

F i 1ms tr ij)S 

Labor Unions: Power to the People 
' Social Studies School Service $27.00 
Printed Materials 

Bread and Roses: The Str u ogle of Amer ican 
^ Labor, 1865- 191 5—Mi 1 ton Meltzer 

Mentor Tress, T^67 $1.75 
The American Labor Movement - Leon Litwack 

Spectrum Eyewitness Series, 176 pp. 

$3.95 

CIO and. the Labor MovGment--exhi bi ts , informa- 
tion sheets, guide - Guidance 
Associates 

I nstruc t lonaX Ki ts 

Settle or Stri kers imulation) Social Studies 

School Service $45.00 
Strike (simulation) Social Studies School 

Service $16.00 

41u 



Tcxthook Helps: 



Amer i can Book 



Grade 4, Chapter 6. pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Harcourt BracetGrade 4, Unit 4, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, 
Grade 6 

Houghton: Grade 4 

Unit 4, 



Activities 321-348 



P- 
P. 

Unit 4 , pp 
Unit 3 , pp 
pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63 , 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 



177, 
306, 
183-253, 
183-200, 



1. Teacher's Handbook of Hard Choices - J. F. 

Knebel - Chapter 9, Swift Publishing Company 




Evnluation Items: 



d I. 


automation 


a 


f I. 


boycott 


b 


b 3. 


f ri nge benef i t s 


c 




1 ockout 


d 


a 5. 


open shoo 


e 




picketing 


f 




blue-collar workers 






technological unempl oymen t 


g 



h. 
i . 



when union and nonunion workers work side by side 
things like vacation pay, sick Icavp, and pensions 
workers employed in offices 
substitution of machines for workers 
factory workers 

efforts made by workers or consiimers to stop 
people from buying from a company 

workers without work because they do not have 
the skills or education for reemployment 

refusal to work until management accepts deniaml^; 
of a union 

workers parading in front of an employer's 
business in order to put pressure on the 
empl oyer 

comnany refusal to admit workers until its 
terms are accepted 



ERLC 
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Olijcclive nfiiil Coile: ia2.43 



Identify factors that contribute to economic 
growth. 



iFrnile Level: 



5, 8, Free Enterprise 
Economics, American History 



liislriiclional Malcrinls 



DC 
AC 
AC 
BB 



tc 



BOB 
505 
526 
525 



A-t 



53b 
r i 1ms Iri ps 
73-0673-01 
73-0669-01 
73-0648-02 
73-0667-01 
MM 106C-11 



Banks: The Money Movers 

Gross National Product 

Mixed Economy of the United States 

Profits, Capitd. Fquipmerit and 

Economic Growth 

Sam's Song--So. Oil Company 

American Enterprise Series 



Economics for Primaries 
How a Business Operates 
Money. Jobs and You 
Understanding Our Economic System 
The Origins of America's Economy 
Social Studies School Service 
Box 802 

Culver City, California 90230 
Printed Materials 

Economic Growth - free phamplet 

Federal Reserve System 
I ns truct iona^l Kits 

Teaching American History in 

Economics 



Tcxiliook 

American book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 

Grade 6, Chapter 2, 

Harcourt Brace:Grade 4, Unit 4, 

Grade 5, Unl t 6, 

Grade 6, Unit 4, 

Grade 4 



P 
P 

PP 



p. 34. 
177, 
306, 
183-253 



Houghton 



Activities 



Unit 3. pp. 183-200, 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Unl t 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



1- Te acher's Hand boo k for Hard C hoices - J. F 
Knebel - Swift Publishing Company 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
La idlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5. Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330. Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp 172-184, 
Chapter ?, op. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



Evaluation llcnifl: 



ERIC 



1. Rapidly growing economics differ from slowly growing econo.nlcs in that rnpidly gtowlnq 
economics are always characterized by: 

a. a low rate of technological change. 

_ b. a slow rate of population growth. 

X c. a high- rate of savings and investment, 

d. an abundant supply of natural resources. 

2. Economic growth is important because it: 

X ^- helps to solve^the poverty problems. 

b. results in higher Investment. 

c. starts the accelerator working. 

d. promx)tes inflation. »^ 

3. Often an economy operates at less than full eMploynpnt. This is mo^^t likely to orctir when: 

a. there is a scarcity of unskilled labor. 

b. there is an Increase in competition within the economy. 
~ ~ c . flfovernment spending decreases. 

X d. total spending (aggregate demand) is inadequate. 

4. At the equlTibrium levet-of GNP: 

a. there is full employment. 

X b. everything the economy produces is purchased. 

c. the size and skill of the work force is growing. 

d. assistance can be offered to underdeveloped nations. 

5. ^ ^ are to American workers as guilds v^ere to ^^uroprans. 



a. As5iOc1at1ons 

b. Coops 

X c. Labor unions 



'J ^ 



Olijcclivc anil Code: IA2.44 

Describe how the market system solves the basii 
economic problems of what to produce, how much 
to produce, and for whom to produce. 



Textbook Ilcl|i9: 



American Book: Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 1^9- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 



Harcourt 8race:Grade 
Grade 



(rradc Level: 



4, 6, Economics 
Free Enterprise 



Houghton : 



liistriielioiinl Mnlerinis 



Aelivities 



4, Unit 4, p. 177, 

5, Unit 6, p. 306, 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200, 
Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade, 5, 
Uni t 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 



Grade 6, 
321-348. 



Chapters 5-8, pp, 



Fi 1ms 

BB 525 

BB 522 
CC 535 A- 

Filmstrli 

73-d668-( 



Profits, Capital, Equi pment and 
Economic Growth 
Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
American Free Enterprise Series 
Free To Choose Series 



Being A Consumer 

The Marketplace 
You and the Marketplace 
73-0673-01 Economics for Primaries 
73-0669-01 How A Business Operates 
73-0648-02 Money, Jobs and You 
73-0667-0'. Understanding Our Economic System 
Instructional Ki ts 
63 1234 icarbfr.y 
Hi story 

630666 Fveryday Economics 
63119/ Free Enterprise System 



Fconomics in American 



Teacher ' s Handbook for Hard Choices-J. F. 
knebeT - SwTTtTu&lTslil ng Company 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresma n : 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. ' 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, p. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331 



Evaluation Items: 

1. List five examples of products for which the demand was created by modia adverfisinn 

2. As the selling price for a product decreased, the demand for the proHurt will 

X_a, increase 

b. decre?^e 

c. stdy the same 

3. Demand increases when the price people are willing to pay for a product 

X a. decreases 
.l^- increases 

stay the same 

4. What is market research? 

5. Supply is to demand as production is to . 

a. sales 
X b. economic growth 
c. inflation 



ERIC 
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Objective and C^cmIc: 



Textbook Helps: 



IA2.45 

Explain the role of price In the American economy. 



(rriule Level: 



Economics , Free 
American History 



Enterprise, 
, 4, 6 



American Book 



Harcourt Brace 



Houghton : 



Grade 4, Chapter 
1 60 , Grade 5 » pp , 



Grade 
:Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



liislriietioiial Mnterinis 



F i Ims 
B8 !>13 
bC 506 A 

CB 503 A 
AC 526 
BC 501 C 
BB 522 
BC 501 H 
BC 501 D 
F ilmstr i 
73-0666- 
73-0669- 
73-0667- 
I ns t rue t 
631197 
730624-N 
630666 
5-16 F 
5- 15 H 
5-15 B 
Printed 
1 pa( hrr * 



Wise Use of Credit 
People on Market Street: 
Production 

Federal Reserve Banks and 
Mixed Economy of the U.S. 
Money: How Its Value Changes 
Anatomy of Free Enterprise 
World Without Money 
Money: How It Functions 



Wages and 



You 



01 
01 
01 



How Money Works 
How A Business Operates 
Understanding Our Economic System 
iona l_Ki ts 

Free Enterprise System 
Economics and the American Dream 
Everyday Economics 
Bank Credi t Cards 
Flow ar,.: Control of Credit 
Borrowing and Financing 
Mater la U 

s lianffbook for Ha^rd_Chojces - J. F. 
Knebe'l Chapter 4 "Getting the Act 
Together" - Swift Publishing Company 



4< 




Unit 4, 
Unit 1 , 
Grade 6 
121-348 



, Chapter 

, Unit 4, 

, Unit 6, 

, Unit 4, 

, Unit 3, 
pp. 203-265, 
Lesson 8, pp 



6, pp. 15<)- 

309-314, 
2, p. 34. 
p. 177, 

p. 306, 
pp. 183-253. 
pp. 183-200, 
Grade 5, 
59-63, 



Chapters 5 8, pp, 



1. Banking Game from Texas Bankers Association. 

?. Investigating the Envl ronment- "Land Use 
Decisions" Activity One - from Harris 
County Department of Education. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330. Grade 6, p. 17. 
pp. 236-297. 

Grdde 4, Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



ERIC 



Evaluation Items: 

1. Assuming that the supply of a product remains constant as the damand for it inrrpn<;es, its 
pri ce will norma 1 ly : 

_a. fall 
j( b. rise 
^„J^- stay the same 
"2 rf- fluctuate 

2. The price of cameras is likely to be increased by: 

a. more capital investment by producers. 

b. a decrease in the demand for cameras. 

X c. a decrease in the supply of cameras. 

d. new machines which reduce the cost of camera production. 

3. Price is to sales as is to borrowinq. 

a. consumer 

b. cash 

X c. credit 



True or False 

4. The economic forces of supply and demand are the basic determiners of price. True 

5. As the price of an article falls the quantity demanded generally f^lls. fajse 

6. Ihe price system helps determine who will get the available good and services. True 

7. Price is 

a. the importance of a product. 
X~b. the cost of a good or service. 

c. the name given to all business transactions. 



8. The equilibrium price is where 

a. buyers are unwilling to buy. 

b. sellers cut back production. . rr r i 

Tc. buyers are willing to purchase the exact amount that seller are willing to offor for %^^\e 
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Ohjrclive nnd Code: ia2.46 

Define the terms used to describe payment for the 
use of human resources, land, capital and risk 
taking (wages, rent, interest, profit). 

(irrnilc Level: fi. Free Enterprise tconomics 



liiBlriiclioiinl Mnterinis 



Texlhook llelfi?: 



American Book 



Harcourt Brace 



Houqhton 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 



Aclivilies 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
321-348 



, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
, Unit 4, p. 177, 
, Unit 6, p. 306, 
. Unit 4, pp. 183-253, 
, Unit 3, pp. 183-200. 
pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 
Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 
, Chapters 5-8, pp. 



ERLC 



F i lins 
BC 501 



BG 
BC 



522 
506 



Money : 
Ana tomy 



How Its 
of Free 



Value Changes 
Enterpr i se 



526 
506 
529 
506 
535 
535 
F i Inis tr lj)s 
73-0673-01 
73-0667-01 



AC 
BC 
AC 
BC 
BC 
CC 



B 
A 

C 
D 

C 



People on Market Street: Wages and 
Product! on 

Mixed Economy of the U.S. 
People on Market Street: Demand 
Public Market 

People on Market Street: Costs 
American Enterprise: Organization 
American Enterprise: Land 



Economics for Primaries 
Understanding Our Economic System 
Additional Materials 

list of Economic Vocabulayr and Concept List for Course 
Social Education, January, 1981, pp. 70-73. 



1. Provide a vocabulary list for students to 
define terms. 

2. Match terms used to describe payment with 
definitions. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic Books 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5. pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit e. p. 284, Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
pp. 236-297. 

Grade 4, Unit 1, Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22. Grao? 6. 
pp. 325-331. 



Kvaliifllion Items: 



1. 



Loss is to 



as money is' to barter. 



a . 



b. 

c . 



prof 1 1 
credi t 
sa les 



2. Which one of the following sentences tells HOW a man who owns a shoe store expects to make 



a. He gets the shoes free from the factory. 

b. He has his store close to the shoe factory. 

X c. He makes or buys the shoes for L£SS than he sells them, 

d. He makes or buys the shoes for MORE than he sells them, 

3. Which of the following tells WHAT a man who owns a business n?ust expect? 

a. low rent 

X b. chance of loss as well as profit 

r. cooperation from other businesses v 

d. easy access to materials 

TRUE or FALSE * 

T 4. Capital is money used to run the nafiop's industries; property or goods used in the 
production of other goods and services. 

T 5. Natural resources are those which exist without human labor having been used to produce 
them. 

T 6. labor constitutes all forms of human effort, physical and mental » that provide value 
to finished products or services. 

T 7. As people borrow more and spend more, production increases, and more jobs are created. 

r B. In order to grow, a nation does not have to use its resources to produce factories, 
heavy equipment, and other capi4:a] goods. 

1 9. An economy cannot grow if it uses all its productive resources to produce consumer 
goods, such as food and clothing. 



money? 
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Objective and Code: IA2.47 

Identify and explain the various ""^rms of taxes 
(e.g. sales, property, excise, income). p 

Grade Level: 2, Free Enterprise, Economics, 
" Government, American History 



InRtriietional Materials 



Printed Materials 



An Economics Primer for Educators 

Texas Education Agency 

Division of Curriculum Development 

201 East nth Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 

Teaching Economics in the Elementary Grade 

Texas Education Agency 

Teaching the Free Enterprise System in the 

Required Social Studies Courses 

Texas Education Agency 

National Awards Program for the Teaching 

of Economics 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 

Economics for a Multicultural Society 
American History (Grade 8-Unit 2) 
Houston Independent School District 
Houston, Texas 



ERLC 



Trxlhook Helps: 



American Book: 
MacMillan: 
Economy: 
King Rudman: 



American Book: 

Hniinhtr>n-Miffl in- 



Aclivilics 



Grade 4, p. 276 

Grade 4, pp. 207, 27.1, 287. 

Grade 4, pp. 128-129, 131. 224 •* 

Grade 5, pp. 161, 200-201, 204- 

205, 218, 237, 238, 256-^57, 30^ 

346, 366, 417, 422. 

Grade 5, pp. 153, 159-165, 193-- 

194, 253. ^ 

Grade 5, pp. 163-167,' 369. 



Allyn-Bacon: 

Ginn: 

Follett: 

Laidlaw: 



Silver Burdett: 
Ginn: 



Grade 5, pp. 208-212, 214, 236. 
Grade 5; pp. 57-59, 64. 294. 
Grade 6, pp. 71, 88, 92, 112, 
130, 161. 242, 280. 442. 
Grade 6, pp. 285-286, 212, 195. 
197, 67-68, 250-251, 253, 298, 
336, 471. 

Grade 6, pp. 152, 210, 334-335, 
415. 

Grade 6, pp. 59, 63, 66, 137- 
133, 142, 170, 201. 



Evaluation Items: 

1. An Income tax is "progressive" if 

_ a. the tax goes up as income goes down. 

b. the percentage of Income paid as taxes Increases as income increases. 

c. the pe^^centaqe of income paid as taxes is the same regardless of the size of income 

d. the tax rate goes down as income goes up. 



2. A sales tax is a tax levied upon 

a. the owners of business. 

lb. the sale of goods. 

~^c. the right to exchange goods. 

~"_d. the ov/nership inherent in the purchase of goods 

3. The principal source of revenue for local governments is 

a. general sales tax 

~"b. income tax 

_ c. property tax 

_ d. excise tax 

4. An excise tax is 

a. a federal level tax levied on imported qoods. 

b- ^ selective sales tax. 

_ c. an extra tax levied on noods to make taxes more equitable. 

^d. that part of general tax revenue taken out for special purposes 



138 
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Olijcctivc and Code: ia2.48 



Recognize the freedom of individuals to join 
not join in collective econojnic action. 

Grade Level: 5, Economics 

■ Amer ican Hi story 



Instructional Materials 



AC 539 A Public Market 

AC 1021 B Personal Services Industry 

CC 536 Free To Choose Series - M. Friedman 

. Will There Always Be An England 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States - $25.00 
Prjn ted Materials 

Economics -^cDonald's^ Action Pack 

Teaher's Handbook for Hard Choices 

Julius Knebel - Sterling Swift 
Publ i Shi ng Company 

— Teaching Economics in American His- 

tory - Joint Council on Economic 
Education 

Instructi on a 1 Ki ts 

730225 What You Should Know Before You Go 
To Work 
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Textbook Helps: 



or 



Amer i can 
Harcourt 
Houghton 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6, Chapter 2, p. 34. 
Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 306, 
Grade 6, Unit 4, pp. 183-253 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 183-200 
Unit 4, pp 203-265, Grade 5 
Unit 1 , Lesson 8, pp. 59-63 , 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-8, pp. 
321-348. 



Have students interview union and non-union 
workers from several career areas. Compare 
the points of view. 

Trace the history of several union groups in 
the United States. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 

La i dl aw : 
Schol asti c : 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Unit 7, 
17, 236 
Grade 4 
Unit 7, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
6, pp. 



pp. 421-426. 



, Unit 6 
p. 330, 

-297. 

, Unit 1 
Chapter 
15, pp. 
2, pp. 

325-331 . 



, p. 284, 
Grade 6, p. 

, Chapter 3 , 
28, Grade 5< 
172-184, 

15-22, Grade 



110 



Evaluation Items: 

1. Freedom of enterprise refers to all of the following except: 

a. businesses' freedom to acquire resources they desire and for which they are able to pay 

^X_b. businesses' freedom to acquire governmental regulation of "unfair" competition 
" c. businesses' freedom to produce any product and offer it for sale at any price they desire 
Jd. businesses' freedom to Invest in any way they plrase 

2. Freedom of individual choise refers to all of the following except: 

a. individual's freedom to accept any job subject only to the limitations of their abilities 

~Jb. Individual's freedom to quit any job 

X c. Individuals freedom to use their own resources subject to no restraints whatever 

d. indlviduld's freedom to buy any goods subject only to constraints of their own budgets 

3. Americans generally have freedom in 

a. choosing the products and services they buy 

b. the jobs they seek 

c. the businesses they start 
X d. all of the above 

4. Almost all of the U.S. businesses firms are owned by the 

a. national government 

b. state government 
X c. private citizens 

d. local government 

5. Workers are free to choose and change jobs in the 

X a. United States 

b . Cuba 
c . Sov i et Un ion 

d . all of the above 

True or False 

J 6. The free market means that Americans are free to buy any products they like. 

o ^ - • -142 
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ObjcctU'c and Code: ibi 



Uses the senses. 



Grade Level: All Levels 



Instructional Materials 



143 
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Textbook Helps: 



Activities 



Early Prevention of School Failure - Activity Cards 
for Parents. 



444 



Objective and Code: ib2.i 

utilize a variety of sources in seeking 
i nf ormation. 

Grade Level: All Levels 



Instructional Materials 



Fi Ims 

Ac 3785 Maps Are Fun 

AC 1852 D Learning to Observe 

Printed Materials 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 

Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
Consorti urn 

Citizenship Decision Making - Richar 

Remy - Add 1 son = Wes 1 ey Publishing 
Compa ny 

In structs ona 1 Kits 

630970 Maps Show the Earth 

631240 How to Read a Map 

631079 Learning to Use Maps 

'^^i'^jjP/lij Materials 

"PTctuVes and Questions for Student Analysis'* Social 
Education - November/December 1980, pp. 
634-640. 

Primary Docufnent: The Zlirmermann Telegram - Social 

Education - April 1981, pp. 266-269. 
Primary Document Units from the National Archives - 

Social Education - April 1981 p. 266 
Write: Education Division 

National Archives and Records Service (GSA) 

Washington, D.C. 20408 



315 



Textbook llelpn: 



American : 
La idl aw: 
Scholastic 



Scott Foresman; 




Grade 5, p. 167. 
Grade 4, p. 176. 
G de 4, pp. 89, 106, 136, 
152, 264, G^ade 5, Unit 7, 
p. 330, Grade 6, pp* 356-357 
Grade 4, Unit 5, Chapter 20. 
p. 214, Grade 6, Chapter 26, 
Lesson 1, pp. 309-311. 



Visit the library and let the librarian ex- 
plain sources of information. 
Give list of sources of information and ask 
students to: 



a. define each source. 

b. list kinds of information located 
in each 

c. write an example of each 

Conduct a source hunt - like a scavenger hunt 
Give students kinds of information and ask 
them to find the best source in which to 
locate this information. 

Write a short paper on a specific topic and 
use at least five different types of sources. 
Barth Activities 
No. 3, p. 178 
11, p. 196 
4, p. 106-108 



MB 



Evaluation Slems: 



The Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature is an Index to the articles published In more 
than 100 commonly used magazln^-s. (Some school libraries have the Abridged Readers' Guide, 
which Is the same except that It Indexes fewer magazines.) Magazine articles are Indexed 
In the Readers* Guide by subject and by author in one alphabetical list. 

Besides the subject, title, and author's name, the Readers' Guide provides the following 
information about each article: (1) the name of the magazine in which the article appear- 
ed, (2) the number of the volume of the issue in which the article appeared, (3) the publi- 
cation date of the issue in which the article appeared, (4) the page or pages of the maga- 
zine on which the article appeared, and (5) whether the article has pictures or other U- 
1 ustrations . 

On the basis of the information given in the paragraph above, decide whether each of the 
following statements about the Readers' Guide is true or false. 

1. The Readers* Guide is an index to magazine articles 

a. True 

b. False 

2. The Readers' Guide lists articles under their subjects and under the names of their authors 

a. True ^ 

b. False 



3. The subjects and authors in the Readers' Guide are listed in alphabetical order, 

a. True 

b. False 



4. The Readers' Guide tells you the name of the magazine in which an article appeared 

a. True 

b. False 



MS 
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Olijeclivc iiiul (iotic: IB2.2 

Explain the functions of qeographic tools suci 
as maps, globes and graphs. 

<frn<le Level: 3.4,S.6. Geography 



liislriirlionnl IVInlerials 



r Hms 

AC 3?8j I Global Concepts In Maps 

AC 2701 I Latitude and Longitude and Time Zones 

AC 2701 M Latitude and Longitude and Time Zones 

BC 3?0b C Maps. Coastal Symbols and Terms 

BC 3285 L Introducing Globes 

VC 3590 V Using Map Scales to Compute Air 

F i Imstr ips 

32-2 B Map Symbols, Dots, and Lines 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills 

Series - "Maps" and "Globes" 
Printed HateMals 

630346 ' Study Lessons in Map Reading I 

World Geography - Follett Social 

Studies 

6^0609 Know Your States I 

Basic Geography Skills 

Social Studies School Service 
lnstr»j( :t ional Kits 
Map Games - Geography 

Additioiirfl Kiteriajs 

uikuy SVuVc'e l)ocument: Fhcme of Relocation of American 
with Japanese Ancestry - Social Education. 
May. 1981. pp. 354-355. 



113 



Tex I book llel|>8: 



Amer i can ; 
Harcourt : 
Houghton : 



Grade 4, Chapter 
loO, Grade 5, pp 



6. pp. 159- 
306-314, 



Aclivilics 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1 . 
Grade 6 
321-348 



6 
4 
5 
6 
4 



Chapter 
Unit 4. 
Unit 6. 
Unit 4, 
Unit 3, 
pp. 203- 
Lesson 8, 
Chapters 



2. 
P- 
p. 
PP 
PP 
265 



p. 34. 
177. 
306, 
183-253. 
183-200. 
Grade 5. 
pp. 59-63. 
5-8. pp. 



1. Project GEOG - Region VII Education Service 
Center. (Source - Region XIII ESC) 

2. BriTig in resource people such as architects, 
engineers, airplane pilots, survey people 
and hove them to bring the tools they work 
with such as maps, for the students to see. 

3. Plan an imaginary trip in a hot air balloon. 
Brainstorm needs for the trip such as maps, 
compass, etc. and how to use them. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

La 1 d 1 aw : 

Scholastic: 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, Unit 

7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297. 

Grade 4 , Unit 1 , Chapter 3 , 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade; 6, 
pp. 325-331. 



430 



V 



Kvtiliiatiuii Iteius: 

1. What is a globe? 

2. What Is a symbol? Name 3 symbols often found on most maps. 

3. What are graphics? ^ 

4. Which kind of graph best compares both amounts and time? 

5. A road is to the traveler as a valking cane is to an old man 

X a . ma p 

b. graph 

c. globe ^ 

d. symbol 
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Ohjcclivc aiiiM'OiIc: ib2.3 

Identify different map projections 



(rrndc Level: 4. 5, 6, Geography 



liiBtriictionnI Mnlcrinis 
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f i 1ms )^ 

AC 3285 E Global Concepts In Maps 

BC 3285 G The Language of Maps 

BC 128S I Mapping the Earth's Surface 

BC 3285 B Maps-Land Symbols and Terms 

BC 3285 L Introducing Globes 

VC 3590 V Using Map Scale to Compute Air 

Films trips 

631079 Learning to Use Maps 

Pr i nted Ma ter i a 1 s 

630004 Readiness for Map Skills 

630708 Map Skills Project Book 

f)30709 Map Skills Project Book 

The Cram Social Studies Conceptual 

Development Program 
Map Skills Readiness Book 

Hammond I nc . 

Bastx: Geography Skills - Mllllken 

The Scholastic Social Studies Skill 

Ser i es 

Instructional Kits 

Using Haps and Globes - S5EC Data 

Rook 3 

Cassette Lessons Where and Why 

SSEC Data Book 
Add i 1 1 ona 1 Ma ter j a I s 

R(»siMr(:h on An»erican'"Ci ties using Chambers of Coninerce - 
Social Education - November/December 1979, 
17)2 PP- 576-577. 



Textbook llelpH: 



American 



Pol lett 



Harcour t 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, pp. 159- 
160, Grade 5, pp. 309-314, 
Grade 6 , Unit I , Chapter 1 , 
Chapter 2 , p . 34 . 
Grade 6, Part 2, Unl ts 4-5, 
Part 3, Unit 6. 
Grade 4, Unit 4, 



Grade 5 
Grade 6 



Unit 6, 
Units 1 



p. 177, 
p. 306, 
3, Unit 4, 



pp. 183-253, Unit 5. 



Give students a world map and ask them to 
locate the following: 

a. the continents 

b. lines of longitude and latitude 

c. oceans 

d . hemi spheres 

e. large c1 ties of the world 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Hough ton : 

La i d 1 aw : 
Schol a s 1 1 c : 
Scott r oresman 



Grade 4, 
Unit 4, 
Unl t 1 , 
Grade 6, 
5-8, pp. 
Grade 5, 
6, Unit 
2, Chapt 
Grade 5, 
Unit 7, 
Unit 3, 
Grade 4, 
Unit 7, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
6, Unit 
325-331 . 



Unit 3, pp. 183-200 
pp. 203-265, Grade 5 
Lesson 8, pp. 59-63, 

Unit 2, Chapters 

321-348. 

pp. 421-426, Grade 
1 , Chapter 2, Uni t 
er 2, p. 60. 

Unit 6, p. 284, 
p. 330, Grade 6, 
pp. 17, 236-297. 

Uni t 1 , Chapter 3, 
Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
15, pp. 172-184, 
2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
2, Chapters 8-9, pp. 
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Kvnlinition Items: 

Given a world map locate: 

a'. the continents 

b. lines of longitude and latitude 

c. oceans 

d. hemispheres 

e. large cities of the world 

A city is to a state as a state is to a . 

a. world 

b. nation 

c. town 

d. continent 

What type of projection would show you the most accurate picture of the Greenland? 

a. northern polar projection 

b. mer cator projection 

c. graphic - relief map 

Which of these would give you the most accurate view of the world? 

a. flat surface map 

b. mer cator projection 

c. globe 




Objective and Code: IB2.4 

Gather and report irvformation accurately- 

Grade Level: All Levels 




AC" 934 A Am I Dependable 

CD J492 D Children's Museum 

CC 948 C Despite Man's Differences 

BC 1825 Dragon Stew 

23-153 A Christman Through the Ages 

23-141 Children of Early America 

23-142 Children of Pioneer Times 

Prin ted Materials 

-T Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 

Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
Consortium 

Citizenship Decision Making - Rich- 
ard Remy - Add i son- Wes 1 ey Publishinc 
Compa ny 

I ns tr u c t i ona 1 Ki ts 

630970' Maps Show the Earth 

631240 How To Read a Map 

631079 Learning to Use Maps 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i ca n : 
La i dl aw : 
Scholastic : 



Scott Foresman 



AetivitieH 



Grade 5, p. 167. 

Grade 4. p. 176. 

Grade 4, pp. 89, 106, 136, 

152, 264, Grade 5, Unit 7, 



p . 330 , Grade 6 
Grade 4, Unit 5 



pp. 356-357 
Chapter 20, 



p. 214, Grade 6, Chapter 26, 
Lesson 1, pp. 309-311. 



1. Barth Activities 

No. 1, p. 46 
4, p. 106 



Add J t i ona 1 Materials 

HapfrrngTesson for Elementary - Social Education - March, 

1979, pp, 220-221. 
World GEOG Lessons with Research - Social Education - January 

1979, pp. 34-35. 



15G 



Evaluation Items: 

1. A is a type of graph that uses bar shapes to compare quantities 

or amounts. 

a. circle graph 

*b. line graph 

X c . bar graph 

2. A tells the meaning of the symbols used on a map. 



a. compass 

X b > map key 
c. symbol 

3. A pictograph is a type of graph that uses pictures to stand for the objectives recorded. 

X^a. True 
b. False 

4. A glossary is a dictionary found in the front of the textbook. 

a. True 

X b. False 
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Textbook nel|i8: 

Objective and Code: ib2.5 

Demonstrate skills necessary to acquire information: 
(1) using direct observation; (2) using questions; 
and (3) using prepared sources. 

Grade Level: All Levels 



InBtriictioiial Materials 




Printed Materials 



Unit Plan by Louis Easton - Nostal 
gl-a and the Interview - Thematic 
units in Teaching English and the 
Humanities - Second Supplement 
National Council of Teachers of 
Eng 1 i sh 

Citizenship Decision Making - 
Richard Remy - Add i son- Wes 1 ey 
Publishing Company. 1979 



Additional Materials 

Lesson on Question Charts ~ Social Education, April 

1981, p. 275. 
Interview of Historical Character Lesson - Social 

Education, October 1980, p. 519. 
Primary Source Document - Social Education - March, 

1979, pp. 198-199. 
Classroom Graphs on Population Information for Children 

Social Education - January, 1979, pp. 40-50 



5. 



Scholastic Social Studies Skills Program 



Barth 


Activities 


No. 


2, p. 23 


No. 


3, p. 23 


No. 


4, p. 23 


No. 


6, 0. 24 


No. 


7. p. 24 


No. 


8. p. 24 


No. 


9, p. 24 


Global 


Issues : 



the High School 
P.T. Mulloy 
Consort i urn 



Activities 
Teacher by 



and Resources for 
K . A . Swi tzer and 



Social Science Education 



Food and Hunger: 33 Activities 
Teaching International Relations 



Center for 



Selected Social Studie-: Skills - 88 Rein- 
forcement Lessons for Secondary Students 
Social Science Education Consortium 



Evaluation Items: 



IGi 



ERIC 




Objective and Code; ib2.6 

Demonstrate -ski 1 1 s necessary to use info»^mation 
comparing, classifying, c^^n'^eptua 1 i z i nq , inferr 
hypothesizing, imagining, rf evaluating. 

(^rndc Level: All Levels 



Instructional Materials 



Printed Materials 



1. 



United States Settlement - Harris 
County Department of Education 
Houston, Texas 
Unit pliin by Louis Easton - 
Nostalgia and the Interview - 
Thematic Units in Te aching E nglish 
and the Humanities-Second Sopplenen 
National Council of Teachers of 
Engl ish 

Citizenship Decision Making - 
Richard Remy - Addi son- Wes 1 ey 
Publishing Company, 1979 



4 



5 



102 



ERIC 



Textbook Helps: 



Aetivitics 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills Pronram 
Barth Activities: 



No. 


2. 


P- 


^5 


No. 


3, 


P- 


?3 


No. 


4, 


P- 


23 


No. 


6, 


p. 


24 


No. 


7, 


P- 


24 


No. 


8. 


D . 


24 


No. 


9, 


p- 


24 



Global Issues: Activities and Resources for 
the High School ''^achpr - K.A. Switzer and 
P.T. Mulloy - Social Science Education 
Consortium. 

Food and Hunger: 33 Activities - Center for 
Teaching Internationa 1 Relations. 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 Rein- 
forcement Lessons for Secondary Students - 
Social Science Education Consortium 



Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



Objective and Code: ib3.i 

Use specific coordinates to locate places on 
maps and qlobes. 



Grade Level: 3,4,6, world Geography 



lii8tructioiii>} Materials 



Films 
BC 3285 
BC 3285 
AC 3285 E 
BC 3285 L 
Fi Imstrips 

32-2 B 



Map Skills: Understanding 
Map Skills; Understanding 
Global Concepts In Maps 
Introducing Globes 

Locating Places on the Map 
Map Symbols Dots and Lines 



La t i tude 
Long i tudc 



P ^ ^ "JA^__M aj e rials 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 
Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
? Students - Social Science Education 

Consortium 

Maps and .Globes - Scholastic Book 

Company^ 
lis tr uctional Kit&^ ' 
630970 Maps Show the Earth 

631240 How to Read a Map 

631079 Learning to Use Maps 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i can : 
Ha rcour t : 

Houghton : 



La i d] aw : 
Scholastic : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 1, pp. 3-35 

Grade 4, Chapter 1, pp'. 35- 
47, pp. 304, 347, 349, 355, 

Grade 4, Lesson 3, pp. ^29^40 

Building Map Skills pp, 442- 
450. 

Grade 4, Chapter 1, pp. 10- 
28. 

Grade 4, Skill Builder, pp. 
12-15, 



1. Have students locate lines of latitude and 
longitude using individual maps. 

2. Locate directions on maps with the teacher 
ca 1 1 i ng the di recti ons . 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Scott Foresman: 



Grade 4, Lesson 1, pp. 16-17 
Lesson 2, pp. 18-19, 21-25. 



Evaluation Items: 



Write the approxima tele latitude and longitude for the following countries 



a. United States 

b. South America 

c. Africa 

d. Russia 

e. England 

f. Australia 

g. France 

h. North Pole 
1. South Pole 
j. Ireland 
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ERIC 



Objcclivc and Code: ib3.2 

Accept Or reject the application of a rule for 
governing a new situation. 



Grade Level: ^. 7, world Gec^raphy 



y 



Instructional Mntcrinb 



Films 

AC 1918 A Critical Thinkinq 

AC 1908 S Listening Skills - An Introduction 
BC 1919 L Listening Between tne Lines 
Fi lms trips 

31-12 D Community Solves a Problem 
20- 7 N Deductive Reasoning 
19-70 Looking Things Up 

?f inted M aterials 

~V_\..-- ' Scholastic Social Studies Skills 
Program 

Citizenship Decision Making Richarc 

Remy - Add i son- Wes 1 ey Publishing Co. 
I ns true ti ona 1 Kj ts^ 

» The M^agic Circle Series - Human 

Devel opm^nt ftVogram 



•IGS 



Tcxll>ook llrlps: 



Aclivilics 



Barth 


Acti vi I 


i es 


No. 


4, p. 


240 


No. 


3, p. 


119 


No 


1, p. 


93 


No 


14, p. 


270 


No 


2. p. 


55 


No. 


3, p. 


55 



Citizen Me"'- Grade 6, Lesson 2 

Write a paragraph on why it is better to say 

no somet imes . 

Write a p/aranraph on why do we say yes when 
we should say no. 

Show tha/t facts can be proven and opinions 
can not< 




r 



Evaluation Items: 

True or False 



T 1. 


If you say no, you should mean it. 




I 2' 


When you say what you mean and mean what you say, it makes life 


easier for all involved. 


T 3. 


It Is better to say no sometimes. 




F 4. 


You should get mad if someone says no to you. 






Cities can become prosperous and offer an enduring environment 


or it can wither or decay 


T 6. 


Facts can be demonstrated. 




F 7. 


Opinions can be proven. 




T 8. 


Let others do what they should for themselves. 




J 9. 


Listening is sometimes difficult. 




FIO. 


You should let feelings control your attK'de. 





11. Sue, who loves animals and hopes to become o veterinarian, was a member of a 4-H Club. For a 
project she decided to raise a calf. When people in the neiqhborhood complained to the police, 
Sue was informed that she could not keep a calf in the city because it was against the law. 
She was discouraged and angry and decided to quit the 4-H Club. What is the best solution Sue 
miyht have tried in order to solve her problem? 

_a. asked her family to move to the country so that she could raise the calf 

b. keep the calf and raise it in the city 

"X c. tried to find a place outside the city where she could have kept and raised the calf 

d. avoided choosing any 4-H Club project 
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Olijcclive and Code: IB3.3 



Question stereotypes which represent an over 
simplified or incorrect opinion, dttitude or 
uncritical judgement of individuals, groups, 
issues, or events. 

Grade Level: 3, 5, 7, American History 




Films 
CC 6200 
6200 
1918 
1980 
1919 
Fi 1ms trips 
3M2 D 
20- 7 N 
19-70 
Pri nted 



BC 
AC 
AC 
BC 



M 

N 
A 

S 
L 



Bill Cosby on Prejudice 
Minori ties 
Critical Thinking 
Listening Skills - An 
Listening Between the 



I ntroduc t i on 
Lines 



Sol ves a Probl em 
Rea soni ny 
Up 



Communi ty 
Deduct 1 ve 
Looking Things 
Ma t e rj a I s 

' Programs from the Institute of Texas 

Culture - San Antonio, Texas 
Instruct ion aj Kits 

.--..-V The Mag^c Circle Series - Human 

Deve 1 opmen t Programs 
630964 What is Prejudice? 
630871 Children Around the World 

630960 Minorities Have Made America Hreat 



Additional Materials 

Lesson on Stereotyping (using dinosaur riddles) Social 
Education - February 1981, pp. 126-130. 

Lesson on Stereotyping (employment of married women) 

Social Education - February 1981, pp. 134- 
136. 

American History Background Information to Prevent 

Stereotyping - Social Education, October 
^ 1980, pp. 452-481. 



Texlhook Helps: 



Amer 1 can : 
Ha rcour t : 
Houghton : 

La 1 dl aw : 

Scholastic: 
Scott Foresman : 



Activities 



Barth 


Activities 


No. 


7, p. 158 


No. 


1, p. 159 


No. 


15, p. 199 


No 


8, p. 263 


No. 


5, p. 235 



Images of China-Center for International 
Relations - unit on stereotyping. 
Teaching About Perception: The Arabs - Cen- 
ter for International Relations. 
Teaching About Ethnic Conflict - Center for 
International Relations-University of Denver. 



Grade 5, p. 229. 

Grade 6, Chapter 1, pp. 3-10 

Grade 5, pp. 248-259, Grade 
6, pp. 90-99. 

Grade 5, Chapter 23, ^p. 420, 

Grade 6, pp, 410-411\ 

Grade 4, d. 264. 

Gra.de 5, pp. 43-49. 
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Kvaliiation Items: 



1. France works for the Correlli Trucking Company on the loading dock with five other men. all 
of whom are I tal ian-Americans. Because of increased business, James is hired to work with 
them. James is not an I ta 1 i a n- Amer i can , and Franco is upset because another Italian-American 
was not hired. Franco refuses to speak to James except when it Ms necessary to get the job 
done. Which one of the following describes the most likely resuH if Franco's behavior does 
not change? 

a. Franco's attitude will not bother James at all. 
'i b. James will develop a dislike for Franco. 

c. Franco will get to know James and begin to like him. 

d. James will make a greater effort to become friends with Franco. 

2. Which one of the following statements describes what might happen if tM people of one race 
are prejudiced against the people of a different race? 

a. Communications will increase between the people of different races. 

b. People of different races will like each other better. 

c. Clashes between the people of different races will decrease. 

X d. Understanding between people of different races will be hard to achieve. 

3. Lalitha came to the United States as the bride of a serviceman who had been stationed in 
Southeast Asia. She got a Job at a watch factory and worked near five other women who did 
the same Job. Lalitha spoke English well, but the other women avoided her and did not in- 
clude her in their conversations. How would this affect Lalitha's attitude toward work? 
Select the most probable effect. 

a. She would probably like her work better since she was never interrupted. 
"X b. She would probably like her work less Uetause she felt alone. 

c. This would probably have no effect on her work attitude since she worked independently 
of the other women. 

Additional test items many be taken from N E E A^ SJ^S M^E NX J J V A U lA 

Partners in Career Education. 1977. Learner Outcome 5:10 (7 questions) and 5:11 T3 questi.phs). 
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Objcclivc and Coile: ib3.4 

Transfer learni^ng from one situation to another 

Grade Level: 2, 4, 6 



Instructionol Molcriols 



KC 935 N Snowwhite: A Lesson in Cooperation 

BC 2375 A All By Myself 

AC 615 G Clay Comes Al i ve 

BC 2375 S Hqw Do You Know 

AC 1918 A How To Judge Facts 

AC 2360 J Look, Listen and Learn 

AC 3285 Maps Are Fun 

BC 1923 A Reading and Critical Thinking 

Ip t ejL Material s 

Citizenship Decision Makinq » Ri chare 
Remy - Addi son-WesI ey Publishing Co 

Ijn s t r u c tiona l Ki ts 

The Magic Circle Series 

630972 Where and Why 



4 -4 ^ 

•1 1 i) 
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textbook Ifclpn: 



Activities 



Earth Acti vi ties 
No. E, p. 300 
Overview: TLW participants in making graphs 
of information about self and c 1 assf?ia tes . 
Materials needed: Tagboard, heavy paper 
strips, ribbon or yarn, glue, tape, and/or 
push pins, construction paper. 
Procedure: In small groups or pairs, have 
children measure heights with strips, ribbons 
or yarn to prepare a "ftow Tall" graph. A 
more detailed graph, "Who Am I" could record 
names, height, weight, and color of eyes and 
hair, corresponding construction colors to 
the latter two. Lead class to discover the 
usefulness of graphs to find many kinds of 
i nformati on : Evaluation: Participation. 
TLW participate in making salt relief maps of 
the Mayflower journey. Materials needed: 
Salt mixture (2 cups salt, ? cups flour, 14 
cups water.) large cardboard or box lid, 
tempera paints, felt markers, brushes, clay, 
walnut shell, toothpick and paper. 
Procedure: Make salt mixture, spread on 
cardboard. Build up New England and "old" 
England shores leaving flat areas for Atlan- 
tic Ocean. After map is dry, paint and label 
ocean and the two Plymouths. Mark number of 
miles and days as you mark course. Sail 
Mayflower made from shell, dab of clay, and 
toothpick flag. Evaluation: pa rt i c i pa 4i P^?. 



Evaluation Items: 

1. If you enjoy feeling accepted, you might do which of the following for a new classmate? 

X a . ask them to do something you enjoy 

X b. admit that you have been lonely at times 

c. act lonely 

d. tell them they look lonely 

2. Since kids your age spend money for entertainment, which of the following enterprises should 
be profitable? 

X a. a sports activity 
J] b. selling cards 

X c . a variety show 
d. car wash 

3. If facing north, east is to your right, where would you locate west? To your left. South? 
South? Parallel down from north 

4. Graphs which chart information may help in map reading 'in which of the following ways? 

X a. symbols or words representing information 

_ b. no purpose states 

_X c . scales determined 

5. Since name calling can cause hurt feelings, which of the following might correct the trouble? 

X a. give pleasant nicknames 

2_b. repeat nicknames that have hurt you 

X^ c . use nicknames only with someone you know well 

X d. make agreements about use of nicknames 

479 
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Objcclivc and Code: ib3.5 

Apply new Information accurately. 



Grade Level: ah Levels 



Instructional Materials 



Printed Materials 

1 Clti zenshi p Decision Making - 

Richard Remy - Addi son-Wesl ey 
Publishing Company, 1P79 



ERIC 



Texibook Helps: 



Activities 



1. Scholastic Social Studies Skills Program. 

2. Barth Activities: 

No. 4, p. 106 

3. Global Issues: Activities and Resources for 
the High School Teacher by K.A. Switzer and 
P.l. Mulloy - Social Science Education 
Consort 1 urn 

4. Food and Hunger: 33 Activities - Center for 
Teaching International Relations. 

5. Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 Rein- 
forcement Lessons for Secondary Students - 
Social Science Education Consortium. 



isi 



Evaluation Items: 



AS 2 



Objective and Code: ib3.6 

Apply interview skills. 



Grade Level: 



All Levels 



Instructional Materials 



Printed Materials 



Thematic Units in Teaching English 
and the Humanities-Second Supplemen 
"Nostalgia and the Interview" by 
Louis Easton - National Council of 
Teachers of English 



.1S3 




Tcxibook Helps: 



Activities 



Barth Activities 
No. 6, D. 68 
No. 1, p. 93 



Evaluaiion Items: 



ERIC 

hminniiinrfTiaaaia 



Objcclivc and CoJc: IB3.7 

Formulate, according to the situation, a summary, 
value, or cause/effect generalization. 

Grade Level: An Levels, Political Science 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer 1 can 
Fol lett: 



Ha rcour t : 

Houghton : 
La i dl aw : 



Grade 5, Chapter 14, p. 347. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 143, 
147, 157, Unit 4, p, 164, 
Unit 7, p. 296. 

4, Thinking Skills, 

5, Practicing Skills. 
5, Unit 1 , pp. 22, 51 , 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
30. 
Grade 




, pp. 271, 292, 306, 
311 , Grade 5, Concepts and 
Understand! ngs 



F i Ijns 

Ac" 1918 A Critical Thinking 
AC 1908 S Listening Skills - An Introduction 
BC 1929 L Listening Between the Lines 
Fij^ms trips 

31- ir & Community Solves a f^roblem 
20- 7 N Deductive Reasoning 
19-70 Looking Things Up 

Pri nted Material s 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills 

Program 

Citizenship Decision Making - Richard 

Remy - Add i son- Wes 1 ey Publishing Co. 

I n^s t r u c t i onal Kits 

' The Magic Circle Series - Human 
Development Program 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Scholastic : 

Scott Foresman: 



Grade 4, | 
Unit 4, p 
284, Unit 
6, p. 294 



I. 264, Grade 5, 

188, Unit 6, p. 
7, p. 330, Grade 



Grade 4 
p, 183, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
27, pp. 



, Unit 
Grade 
11, P 
26, p. 307 
309-316. 



4, Chapter 

5, Unit 3, 
147, Unit 



17 



Chaptet 



Have students take opposite sides of an event 
and research the viewpoints of each. Design 
specific events for questions {i.e. account of 
U.S. hostages i?» Iran.) Develop a summary of 
pos i t i ons . 

Read "eye witness accounts" of events. Develop 
different points of view, generalizations and 
summari es . 



•1S7 



Evaiualion items: 



Which one of the following statements describes a situation where a job was discontinued due 
to improved technology and caused workers to need retraininq? 

a. . Workers were laid off when sales dropped. 

b. Sandy Clark left h'^r summer job in the Clark Dairy to return to college. 

c. The nurses received the new equi pmen t theyhadordered. 

d. Buddy Hayes went to night school after losing his job as a seam stitcher when the last . 
company making shoes by hand changed to machine stitching. 

The Reserve Chemicat Company recently added a computer to its bookkeeping department in order 
to summarize sales and trends very rapidly. Which one of the following statements bese de- 
scribes how this change would likely affect employees of Reserve Chemical? 

a. Extra bookkeepers would be hired. 

b. Some employees in the department would be retrained and s^ine replaced by people with 
computer tra i ni ng . 

c. There would be more bookkeeping done by hand. 

d. Personnel in other departments would not be affected by the change in the bookkeeping 



Which one of the examples below shoes how technology has eliminated some jobs, causing a need 
for workers to retrain? 

a. Construction workers need to learn to use new products like plastics and foam. 

b. New products such as the transistor have caused a change in the ways equipment is repaired. 

c. Many places use computers to do some of the work their bookkeepers and accountants us3d to 

d. The government cuts in the space program have eliminated the jobs of many engineers in the 



depa r tment . 



program. 



The circumstances are to the excuse as the teache 



r*s discipline choice is to the 



b. 
c . 



a . 



puni shmen t 

absentee 

reward 



'1S3 
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Objective and Code: 



Textbook Helps: 



IB3. 8 



Obtaln^and use pertinent information for performing 
citizenship tasks. 



Grade Level: levels. Political science 



Instructional Materials 



Ameri can : 

Follett: 
Harcourt : 
Houghton : 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, p. 150., 
Grade 5, Chapter 14, p. 347 
Grade 5, Unit 7, p. 173. 
Grade 5, Unit 4, p. 183. 
Grade 4, Unit 2, Lesson 5, 
pp. 92-97, Unit 5, Lesson 3, 
p. 289-315, Grade 5, Unit 1, 
Lessons 9-10, pp. 64-81. 



ERIC 



Films 






be 


3128 




The Bill of Rights Series 


BC 


909 


K 


To Be the Most You Can Be 


EC 


2922 


B 


Must I, May I 


BC 


935 


F 


The Bike 


AC 


93^5 


A 


The Project 


BC 


613 


F 


The Fight 


BC 


940 


A 


Family Teamwork and You 


AC 


2300 


L 


Rules, Laws and You 


AC 


946 


A 


Why We Need Each Other 


AC 


1025 


C 


Decisions, Decisions 
What Liberty and Justice 


AC 


3134 


C 


AC 


952 


D 


It's My Fault 


AC 


2342 




We Go To School 


AC 


3114 


B 


Why We Have Laws 


Pr i nted 


Materials 


631244 




Awareness Activities for 



Mean 



Soc 1 a 1 



Living - Harris 
Education - 



Pos 1 ti ve 



- Word. Inc 



Awareness 

Pattern of Healthful 
County Depart me nt of 
Houston, Texas 
Activities for Developing 
Sel f-Awa reness 
The Ready-Set-Grow Series 
TA for Everybody Series 
100 Ways to Enhance Self-Concept in 
the Classroom: A Handbook for Teach 
ers and Pa rents 

Multicultural Teaching: A Handbook 
of Activities, Information, nnd 
Resources 



Richa d Remy 



1 . Citizen Me, Grades 1-6. 

2. Citizenship Decision Making 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 

3. Scholastic Social Studies Skills Series 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 



Scholastic 



Scott Foresman 



Instructional Kits 



Grade 4, pp. 37-39, 66, 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284, 
Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 6, 
Chapter 18, p. 312. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, Chapter 13, 
pp. 134-146, Grade 5, Unit 
7, Chapter 30, pp. 334-337, 
Chapter 32, pp. 351-358. 



630777 I Talk, I Think, I Reason 

730609 The Be Informed Series 

631237 My Friends and Me 

631235 Being Courteous, Being Considerate 

631067 Sing a Song of People 

631082 Living With Others 

630803 Practicing Good Citizenship 

630876 They Need Me 



491 



Evaluation Items: 



1. Select the statement that describes the most important effect of voting in the United States 



a . to 
^b. to 



keep the people informed about what is happening in the government 
find out how many registered voters there are in the country 
keep the governmental system working according to the wishes of th( 
allow people to support a political party 



X c. to keep the governmental system working according to the wishes of the people 
_ d. to allow people to support 

2. Helen and her neighbor have a problem. When it rains» the streets in their neighborhood flood 
If a storn sewer were put in, the rainwater would run into the river instead of flooding the 
streets. Which one of the following would be the first step to take? 

a. wait for the idea to be thought of by a local official 

X b. submit a complaint to the local officials 

c. demonstrate in front of the courthouse 

d. go on TV to broadcast the problem 



193 
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Objeclivc and Code: ib3.9 

Apply generalizations accurately. 



Grade Level: All Levels, American History 



Instructional Materials 



Fi 1 ms 

1918 A 
AC 1908 S 
BC 1929 L 
Fi 1ms trips 
31-12 D 
20- 7 N 
19-70 



Critical Thinking 
Listening Ski lis - An 
Listening Between the 



Introduction 
L i nes 



Commun i ty 
Deduc t i ve 



Solves a Probl em 
Reasoni ng 



Looking Things Up 



Instructiona 1 Ki ts 



The Magic Circle Series 
De vel opment Program 



Muma M 



ERIC 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i ca n : 
Fol lett: 



Harcourt 

Houghton 
La i d 1 aw : 



Grade 5, Chapter 14 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp, 
147, 157, Unit 4, p 
Unit 7, p. 296. 



p. 347 

143, 

164, 



4 

5, 
5, 



Thinking Skills, 
Practicing Skills. 
Unit 1 , pp. 22, 51 



Activities 



Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

80. 
Grade 

311, Grade 5, Concepts 
Understandi ngs 



PP 



271, 292 



306, 
and 



1 . 

2. 

3. 



Define: inferences, observations, data, 
interpretation, bias, and advertising. Then 
discuss relationship of information and the 
source of it's origin. 

Consumer guidelines as outlined by students 
for products they want. Brainstorm. 
Role play and debate with one male and one 
female on each team with the teacher to 
clarify between facts and opinion general- 
izations. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Scholastic: 

Scott Foresman: 



Grade 4, p. 264 
Unit 4, p. 18o, 
284 , Unit 7 , p. 
6, p. 294. 
Grade 4, Unit 
p. 183, Grade 
Chapter 
Chapter 
'-7, pp. 



11 
26 



Grade 5, 
Unit 6 , p . 
330, Grade 



4, Chapter 17 

5, Unit 3, 
147, Unit 6, 
307, Chapter 



309-316 



493 



Evaluation Items: 



1. Select the statement which BEST describes what will happen in cur society if the people 
do not work. 

a. Our society will have more goods and services. 

Our society will have fewer responsibilities, 

c. Our society will pay lower taxes. 

J d. Our society will bear the cost of supporting those people who do not work. 

2. Which one of the following do you think would happen if someone in our society chose 
not to work? 



a. He/she would be forced to move to another city. 

b. He/she would not be able to keep informed on current events. 

X c. He/she would not feel the same sense of contributing to the community as those 

individuals v ^ did work. 
_ d. His/her neighbors would be jealous and would force him/her to take a job. 

3. Which one of the statements below describes what most likely will happen to a person who 
doe<; not work? 

a. If he/she is able to work and will not, he/she will be arrested. 

"X "b. He/she will not be able to afford things he/she needs or wants. 
3 c. He/she will become ill due to lack of activity, 

d. He/she will not be allowed to vote in federal elections. 
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Objective and Code: iBS.io 



Tcxlhook Ilcl|i8: 



Apply research skills to 
val idi ty of rules, laws, 
or decisions. 



Amer i can : 
Laidlaw: 

verify or challenge the Scholastic 
principles, generalizations. 



Grade 5, 
Grade 4, 
Grade 4, 
152, 264 



p. 167. 
p. 176. 
pp. 89. 
, Grade 



Grade Level: All Levels, world History 



Scott Foresman 



p. 330, Grade 6, 
Grade 4, Uni t 5, 
p. 214, Grade 6, 
Lesson 1, p. 309 



106, 136. 
5, Unit 7, 

pp. 356-357 
.Chapter 20. 

Chapter 26, 
-311. 



Instructional Materials 




ERiC 



Films 
A^T918 A 
BC 1929 L 
AC 1908 A 
Fi Imstr ips 
31-12 0 ' 
20- 7 N 
19-70 



Critical Thinking 
Listening Between the Lines 
Listening Skills - An Introduction 



Commun i ty 
Deduct i ve 



Sol ves a Probl em 
Reasoning 



Looking Things Up 



P ri nted Mat erials 

GEOG - Region VII Education Service 

Center 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills 

Citizenship Decision Making - Richar( 

Remy - Addi son-Wesley Publishing Co 
Ins trxyc ti onal Kit s 

" The Magic Circle Series - Human 

Devel opmen t Program 
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Activities 


No. 


11, p. 196 


No. 


12, p. 197 


No. 


7, p. 224 


No. 


2. p. 52 


No. 


3, D. 53 



Have students read three different newspaper 
accounts of the same event. 
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Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



1. NOTE TO THE TEACHER: For. this exercise the student will need access to a desk dictionary, 
a world atlas, and the "E" volume of the encyclopedia. 

Books that contain useful information about many different subjects are called general refer- 
ence books. Four common kinds of general reference books are (1) dictionaries, (2) encyclo- 
pedias, (3) almanacs, and (4) atlases. Each of thest books is used for a different purpose. 
The key to making good use of these books is knowing which one of them can give you the in- 
formation you need. * 

For example, suppose you were assigned to write a paper abou; England. Three general refer- 
ence books are available for you to use: a dictionary, an atlas, and an encyclopedia. Look 
up "England" in each of these books. The answer the following questions about what you find. 

a. In which two of these books is "England" listed in alphabetical order with other subjects? 



b. Which one of these books mainly contains maps? 



c. Which one of these books contains the longest written description of England? 



d. Which one of these books contains the shortest written description of England? 



2. The 55 mile an hour speed limit is to gas consumption as an absentee record is to 

a. daily attendance 
X b. learner performance 

c . soci a 1 i zi ng i 4 

D U 1 



Objective ond Code: ib3.ii 

Describe the Influence of major world reliqionb 
on the history of world civilization. 

Grilfic Level: e, world History, Sociology, 
■ World Geography 



Textbook Ilel|i8: 



Amer i can : 

Follett : 
Harcourt : 



Instructional Mnterinls 



F Hros 

Br T?19 B Israel-A Nation is Born 

Fi Imstr ips 

Religiot^s of the World 

Social Studies School Service 

The World's Great Religions 

Pr ijit ed Jiaterials 

The Great Religions by Which Men 
Live - Social Studies School Service 

Major World Religions Series 

Teaching About Conflict: N orthern 

Irela nd - Center for Teaching 
International Relations - University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80208 
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Grade 4, Chap tor 6, p. 165, 
Grade 5, pp. 89, \?.2-\?7 , 
Grade 6, pp. 192-200. 
Grade 5, pp. lin-119, 152- 
153, Grade 6, pp. 103-194. 
Grade 4, Unit 4, Chapter 2, 
pp. 107-196, Grade 5, pp. 
5-8, 29-31 , 12 1 - 123, 1 7R 182 
Unit 5, p. 259, UnU 6, p. 
305, Grade 6, pp. 154-160, 
280. 



1. Identify ten culture' and their reliqi')ns. 
Compare them. 

2. Examine the similarities and differences in 
major world religions. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 
Houghton : 

Laidlaw: 
Schola sti c : 



Scott Foresman 



Grade 4, pp. 291-295, Grade 

5, Unit 1 , lesson 9, pp. 64- 
68, 94-103, 125-143. Grade 

6, Unit 6, Lesson 2, pp. 291- 
299, 383-395. 

Grade 5, pp. 64, 78-79 '35- 
1 37 , 14 1 , 159 , 1 72 , 24 . 
Grade 4 , p. 43, Spirit Mas- 
ter Test 17, Grade 5, pp. 99 
120-121 , 130, Unit 8, p. 378 
Grade 6, pp. 80, 9/-98, 104- 
105, 108-109, 179-100, 187- 
189, 196, 308-309. 
Grade 4, Chapter 15, pp. 160- 
164 , Unit 6 , Chapter 23 , 
Lesson 3, p. 2 5 7, Unit 3, 
Chapters 9-10, Grade 5, 
Chapter 8, p. 90, Grade 6, 
Chapter 3, Chapter 23, pp. 
265-279. 
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E^nliialion llcins: 

1. A Buddist religious concept Is 

a. Ten Comaiandinents 

b. Caste System 
2c- Wheel of Rebirth 

2. Christianity Mas originated In 

a. Asia 

b. Europe 

b. Middle East 

3. The book by which the Moslem live is 

a. The Koran 
; b. Holy Bible 

4. The Holy Bible Is to Christianity as the Koran Is to Islam 
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Olijcctlvc nn^ Code: ib3.12 



Tcxiiiook llrlfiH: 



Cite examples of the impact of science, technology, 
and industrialization on the nations of the world. 



Grndc Level: 



6, World His,tory, Economics, 
Free Enterprise, Geography 



Amer i can 



Foi lett: 



Harrniirf 



Grade 4, Chapter 5, pp. 13?, 
136-141, Grade 5, Chapter 10, 
p. 244, Chapter 12, p. 290, 
Grade 6, Chapter 13, pp. 272- 
2R9. 

Grade 4, Unit 5-6, pp. 200- 
277, Grade S, Units 13-15, 



pp. 335-305. 
Gra 



;rade 5, Unit 5, p. 259, Unit 
6, p. 305. 




American Parade: Second Revolution 
Trade Between Nations 
Mideast: Economic Development 
Trends 

Oil and Sudden Wealth 

Middle East Journey to the Future 

Saudia Arabia 

Iran 

China: An End to Isolation 
South America: Widening Gap 



Films 
CC 3316 B 
BC 3220 F 
BC 3280 P 
BC 3104 B 
BC 3280 T 
BC 3280 V 
BC 3278 C 
BC 3280 X 
CC 3212 S 
BC 3216 D 
Fi Imstr i ps 

631233 Economics of the Energy Problem 
?iJ nted Hater i a 1 s 

- . - — Gr eenhaven W orld Histor y Program 

Great Revolution Booklets 

Greenhaven, 1980 

Social Studies School Service 
The EVA Scientific Revolution and 

Industrial Revolution Filmstrip 

programs . 

Social Studies School Service 
Additio n al Materials 

Lessons and Helps on Technology and Social Studies - 

Social Education - October 1979, pp. 420- 
455. 
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Acti vi 


ties 


No 


19 p. 


274 




20 p. 


275 




2? p. 


276 




23 p. 


276 




24 p. 


277 




4 p. 


240 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Houghton-Mi f f 1 i n ; 

La i d 1 aw : 

Scholastic Books 
Scott Foresman: 



Grade 4, Unit 3, p. 140, Unit 

4, pp. 206-207, Grade 5, Unit 

5, pp. 218-230, pp. 332-344, 
Grade 6, Chapters 4-8, p. 245. 
Grade 5, Chapter 20, p. 362, 
Grade 6,^ pp. 131-13?. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 384, Grade 

6, pp. 20-21. 

Grade 4, Unit 7, pp. 296-30/, 
Grade 5, pp. 292-301, 172-1/6. 
Grade '6, pp. 41-49. 
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Kvaliintion Items: 

1. How has the discovery of oil affected the power of the Middle Eastern countries? 

2. What was the international impact of "Sputnik"? 

3. How did Eli Whitney's interchangeable parts idea affect American industrialization? 

4. Because of the technical skills of many immigrants to Israel, their economy is 

a'. gradually improving, 
'^b. staying the same. 

X c. one of the most advanced in the world. 

5. One of the reasons most nations have difficulty in improving the standard of living is 

X a. lack of money and machines for industrialization. 

b. the people are lazy. 

c. the government is fndlfferent to economic advances. 

6. Because of advances in science China has practically wiped out 

a. malarir*. N 

b. venera 1 di seases . 

c. cholera. r 
X d. all of the^e. 

True or False 

T 7. Oil has raised the standard of living in many Middle Eastern countries. 

F 8. Because of increased industrialization and urbanization Japanese families are becoming 
lar(|er. 
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Olijcclivc on<l CihIc! ib3.13 

Identify symbols of the U.S. 

Grn<le Level: i-3, 5 



Instructional Materials 



Fijms 

Be J525 A American Flag 

BC 3308 C The Declaration of Independence 
CC 3306 8 Constitution: Compromise that 

Makes a Nation 
BC 3306 A Constitution: Guardian of Liberty 
BC 3128 H Bill of Rights In Action 
AC 3133 C Pledge of Allegiance 
M Imstr 1 ps 

31-22 E Our National Anthem 

Instr uctional Kits 

fmiS The Story of Our Flag 
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Texthook Helps: 

Houghton Hifflln: Grade 5, pp. 210-?11 

Laldlaw: Grade 5, p. 231 

Scholastic Books: Grade 5, p. Ill 



— 77. — * 

Activities I 



1. You, as a teacher, might use pictures and 
have the students color It and write the 
answer to the questions on the back of it. 

2. Barth Activity 

No. 8, p. 49 (K-3) 
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Kvoliinlion llcmsr 

1. Tell how each of the following is a symbol of America. 

the flag 
the eagle 

the Statue of Liberty 
the capitol 
Liberty Bell 

Z. The Statue of Liberty is to New York as is to Philadelphia. 

a. Declaration of Independence 
X b. Liberty Bel I 
^ c . lapi to I 

3. Oetsv Hoss is to the as Thomas Jefferson is to the Declaration of Independence 

a. Liberty Bel 1 

b. dollar 
X'c. flag 



o 1 ^ 



Objective owfl Codii: ib3.14/^ 

Recognize Important historical documents of 
U.S. 



Grade Level: 2, 5. 8, American History. 
, Government 




Films 
BC 3308 
3308 
3128 
3314 
3306 
3306 



SB 
BC 
B6 
BC 
CC 



H 



We Hold These Truths 
Our Declaration of Independence 
Bill of Rights in Action 



uuardian of Liberty 
Compromise That Makes 



Bill of Rights 
A Constitution: 
B Constitution: 
A Nation 
Printed M aterials 

The Meaning of the Constitution 



mm 

Inst r u^c t i 0 n a 1 
VC 1127 



Kits 
Justice, 



Liberty, and Law 
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Tcxlhook llrlpn: 

American Book: Grade b 
rollett: Gradp 5 

Houghton: Hradp S , 



Scholastic : 



firade 5 



ia4. 260 
Scott Foresman: Grndp 5, p 
Laidlaw: Grade 5, pp 



pp. l6n-16P, 176. 
Unit 7. p. 173. 
p. 73. 

pp. 16H-I6f). 17?- |H| , 



149. 

136, 232-?15. ?M- 
23R. 242-246, 247 . 201 . ?R6. 
331. 372. 449 




Barth Activi ties 

No. 6, p. 298-299 
9, p. 140 
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Kvniiintioii Items: 

Match the document with the Items. You may use the documents more than once. 

1. Written by Thomas Jefferson 

2. Contains reasons for break with Encjland 

3. - Lists basic beliefs about rights of man 

4. Adapted in 1789 " 

5. Is supreme law of the land 

6. Is the blueprint for our government 

7. Contains a list of freedoms 

R. Was added to preserve liberties 

9. Contains ten divisions and many items. 



a. DecJaration of Independence 

b . Const i tut 1 on 

c. Bill of Rights 



1. The 



is to the U.S. as the Magna Carta is to England. 



a. Declaration of Independence 

X b . Const i tu t i on . ' • 

c. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut ' 

2. The first American Flag was'claimed to be made by 

a. Susan B. Anthony 

b. Martha Washington 
X c. Betsy Ross 

True or False 

F 3. Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 197B 



T 4. Constitution of the United States sets forth the nation's fundamental laws. 

I 5. France gave the Statue of Liberty to the U. S. in 1884 as a symbol of friendship and 
of the liberty that citizens enjoy under a free form of government. 

6. liberty Cap is a famous symbol of freedom. 



7) '..I 
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Olijcclivc ainM^oflc: ib3.15 

Identify the colonial settlement of North 
Amer 1 ca . 



Crndc Level: 5, 8, American History 



liislructional Mnlcrb^ls 



ERIC 



Films 

AB J239 A Early Settlers of New England 

BC 3324 B The English and Dutch Explorers 

BC 3354 A Colonial America In 1760's 

AB 2307 B Colonial Children 

BC 3331 New England Town - 1660 

BB 3279 Pllgrams 

AB 3335 Planter of Colonial Virginia 1740-65 

F1 Imstr lps 

33-3 E Cortez 

33-3 C Pere Harquette 

33-8 0 French Colonization 

33-17 New Netherland 

Inst ructl onal Kits 

6"30?1^? Bui Idlng America (Transparencies) 



r 1 ■ ' 



Textbook Helps: 



Laldlaw: 

Fol lett: 
Harcourt Brace 
Scholastic : 



Grade 
5, pp 
Grade 
: G f n d c 
Grade 



5, Unit 
94-163 
5, Unit 
5, Unit 
5, Unit. 



3, Unit 4, Unit 



113. 
74. 
90. 



Aelivllles 



Divide Into groups. 
New England, Middle 
naming each colony; 
type of colony; and 



Make regional maps of 
, and Southern colonies 
who led the settlement 
resources of colony. 



5IS 



Kvniiinlioii Items: 

1. On a map of North America, olace the letter beside the country Inside the area it colonized. 

S. Spain 

r. France 

E. England 

H. Holland 

2. Use you map of the United States to place the abbreviation of the colony listed below inside 
the colony. 



Massachusetts - Mass. 
New l^^mpshire - N.ll. 
Connecticut - Conn. 
Rhode Island - R. I . 
New York - N.Y. 
New Jersey - N. J. 
Pennsylvania - Penn. 

3. Plymouth is to New England as 

a. San Aunustine 

b. San Antonio 

c. Nacogdoches 



Maryland - Md . 
Virginia - Va . 
Del aware - Del . 
North Carolina - N.C 
South Carol ina - S . C 
Georgia - Ga . 



is to Texas. 
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Objcclivc and Cofic: ib3.16 



Identify colonial possessions of European na 
In the western hemisphere. 



Grade Level: 



5, 8, American History, 
World History 




Fnjns 
AB 3305 
3304 
3324 
3334 
3354 
3305 
3224 



BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
AB 
BC 



F1 Imstrlps 
AV 631258 
33-14 A 
33-12 
33-8 
33-8 
33-11 



Colonial Expansion 
B Christopher Columbus 
B English and Dutch Explorers 
M Early French Settlements 
A. Colonial America In the 1760's 

Colonial Expansion 
D Great Britain-Families of the World 
- Look of America - 1750-1800 



A 
D 
F 
A 



Printed 



Famous American Explorers 
Colonies of Pennsylvania 
Colony of Massachusetts 
French Colonization 
Middle Colonies 
New York Colony 
Colonial America - American 
Publishing Company (5 color 
strips ) 
MaleM^ls 

Teacher's Almanac(198 cards 
box) Social Studies School 
P.O. Box 80? 

Culver City, California 90230 



Her 1 tag 
film- 



in file 
Ser V i qe 



I^ns t£uct 1 ona^l 
630584 ' 



12 1 



Kits 

Building American Transparencies 
The Colonies Move Toward Indepen- 
dence (Transparencies and Masters) 
Social Studies School Service 
P.O. Box 802 

Culver City, Cal ifornia 90230 



Texibook llrl|w: 

American Book: Grade 5, Chapter 2, p. 42, 
Chapter 4, p. 104. 
Grade 5, Chapter 5, pp. 94 
Chapter 6, pp. 115-1?9, 
Chapter 7, pp. 130-145. 
Grade 5, Chapter 2, p. 74, 
Chapter 5, p. 110. 
Grade 5, Chapter 2, p. 41, 
Chapter 4, p. R5. 



ons Laidlaw: 

Ha rcoijrt : 
Fol lett: 



AclivilicH 



114 



1. Do a poster using the exercise in the f1r«;t 
evaluation question. 

2. Identify on individual maps each colonial 
possession as it was acquired. 

3. Make a chart such as in evaluation nucstion 
number 2. ^ 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Houghton Mifflin; 
Scott Foresman: 



G 1 n n : 

Bowmar Nobel : 
Scholastic Books 



Grade 5, Chapter 2, pp 106-151 
Grade 5, Chapter 6, p. 72, 
Chapter 7, p. 83, Chapter B, 



p. 98 



VrK n - 3 1 . 



Grade 5, Uni t 1 

Grade 5, Unit 2 

Grade 5, Unit 2, Chapter B, 
pp. 116-133. 



Kvniiinlioii lleiiis: 

1. On a map of the Western Hemisphere identify the colonial possessions of the following 
European na t i ons . 

f nglfind 
France 
Spa i n 
Por tuga 1 
Holland 
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Objective and Code: ib3.17 



Identify ethnic and racial groups which have 
settled in Texas and the United States and 
give reasons for their migration. 

Grade Level: 5,7,8, Texas History 
— ^— ^— American History 



Inntruetional Malerials 



Fi Ims 

AB 3251 B Spanish Influence in U.S. 
BC 3356 1 Indian Culture 
BC 3200 I Nations Within a Nation 
BC 6200 K Negro American 
BC 3357B-C Chinese American 
BC 6204 Mexican American Family 
CC 6202 A Mexican American Quest for Justice 
BC 3232 J American Indian Influence on the 
U.S. 

CB 6200 0 History of the Negro in America 
Fi 1ms trip s 

1^0767 Cowboys of Many Races 
630977 History of Texas 

Printed Material s 

ST048^ Famous Black People in American 

Hi story 
630973 Many Texans 

Institute of Texas Culture Series 

on Ethnic Groups 
Investigating the Environment "Land 

Use Decisions" - Harris County 

Department of Education - Houston, 

Texas . 
Ins tructional Kj ts 

630703 The American Cowboy 

630704 Indians and Buffalo 
630884 Famous Black Americans 

r. O : 



Tex I hook llr.l|)A: 



Laidlaw: 

Ginn : 
Powma r : 
Ha rcourt : 



Fol lett 



Aclivilies 



Grade 5, Unit 6 
pp. 94-145. 254. 
Grade 5, Unit 1 
Grade 5. Unit 2. 
Grade 5. Unit 4 



Chapters 
307 . 
pp. 8-31 



5-7, 



Chapter 2, 



pp. 198-205. Chapter 5, p. 
110. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, Chapter ?. 
p. 41, Chapter 4, pp. 79. 8S. 
Ib6. ^\S, 27/, 2/9, 317, 3IH, 
320. 331, 339. 



2. 

3. 



Give reasons why thp following ethnic groups 
migrated to the United States and Texas: 

Polish Germans 

y i etnamese Mex lean 

On a map, locate the countries from which 

these groups migrated. 

On & map, locate the areas of Texas and the 
U.S. that these qroups settled In. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
American : 

Houghton Mifflin: 
Scott Foresman: 

Scholastic : 



Grade 5 
p. 42, 
Chapter 
Grade 5 
pp. 106 
Grade 5 
p. 72. 
Chapter 
pp. 268 
Grade 5 
pp. Iy2 
13. pp. 
Chapter 



, Unit 4, 
Chapter 4 

IK pp. 
. Unit 4, 
-151, 240 
, Unit 5, 
Chapter 7 

8. p. 98 
-271 . 
, Unit 2. 
-115. Uni 

202-2 17 . 

21 , pp. 



Chapter 2. 
, p. 104. 
268-287 

Chaptc^r 2. 
- 24 7. 

Chapter 6. 
. p. 83. 
. Chanter 22. 

Chapter 7, 
t 4, Chapter 
Unit 6, 

114-328, 
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Dvnliinlion Items: j 

A. On a map of the United States laliel the areas where five (5) ethnic groups settled. Show 
where each qroup entered and >^hei^e It Is concentrated today. 

2. On maps of Texas color where eac/i ethnic groun settled first and where they are predominant 
today. Use the list of grouDS provided by the Institute of Texas Culture. 

3. The Alabama Coushatta Indians a>e now in Texas for the same reasons the Pilgrams 

settled in Massachusetts. / 

4. The common reason for the Pjri/an's settlement in New England and the Spaniards settlement 
in the southwest was God an<y or^re^H (]_ioj[L_ 
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Olijcrfive niicl Co<le: ib3.18 



Explain how European claims to orth America 
influenced the development of#Texas and the 
United States. 

Ondc Level: S, 7, 8, Texas History 
— — American History 



liifltriiclionni IVInlrrials 



F1 Ims 

CC 3547 Jamestown-First English Settlement 
AB 3305 Colonial Expansion 
BC 3333 C Early Discovery 

BC 3251 Spanish Influence In the Southwest 

3C i334 M Early French Settlement 

BC 3304 B Christopher Columbus 

BC 3324 B English and Dutch Explorers 

BC 3324 A Beginnings of Exploration 

F1 Ims^trlps 

S3r25« Famous American Explorers 

Spanish Ranching in Texas 

Texas Under the Mexican Flag 

33-28 B Exploration of Texas 
33-28 C Missions Era 
Printed Materials 

630^r Wany Texans - tthnic Series 
Institute of Texas Culture 

Instructiof ial K1 ts 

610564 ' Building America 

Texas Bingo - Hendrick Long 

In v es tig a J J[ n^ _ the Envir o n m e n t 
''Land" Use Decisions'' an? ''United 
States Settlement" - Harris County 
Department of Lducation, Houston, 
Texas 



2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 



Tcxlhook llrlp?<: 



American Rook: Grade 5, Chapter ?, p. 42. 

Chapter 4 , p . 1.0^ . 
Laidlaw: Grade 5, J.hapter 5, pp* 94- M 

Chapter 6, pp. 115-119, Chapter 
7, pp. 13(t-145. 
Harcourt Brace:Grade 5, Chapter 2. p. 74, 

Chapter 5, p. 110. 
Follett: Grade 5, Chapter 2, p. 41, 

Chapter 4 , p . R5. 



Arlivilies 



f 0 1 1 owi ng 
Represented ; 



Complete a chart containing the 
i nf orma tion: Fxplorer; Country 
Land Claimed; and Date. 

Complete a chart containing the followincf 
information; Tolony or Settlement; Leader; 
Nationality; Location of Colony; and 
Contributions. 
V 1 ew films. 

Have students give oral reports oh European 
explorers in North America. 

Contrast cultural values of different groups 
that settled North America. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Houghton Miff Pn: 
Scott Foresman: 



G i nn : 

Bowmar and Nobel 
Scholastic : 



Chapter 
^ p. 83 



Grade 5, Chapter 2, pp. 106- 
151 . 

Grade 5 
Chapter 
p. Q8. 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
pp. 52-00, 
pp. gO-101 
7, pp. 10? 



Unit 
Unit 
Uni t 



1 , 

2. 
1 , 



6, p. 72, 
, Chapter I 

pp. 8-31. 



Chapters 4-5. 
Unit ? , Chapter 6, 
Unit ?, ChaptfM; 
1 15. 
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Kvniiinlion Items: 



1. 



Match the following European claims to North America. 



3 
4 

1 



Engl i sh 
French 
Dutch 
Sf>an i sh 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



lexas and the Southwest 
New York 
New England 
Louisiana Purchase 



2. Develop matching test items listing developments and European colonial powers. Some 
developments were influenced by more than one nation. 

3. England's claim lo parts of the New World was based on the voyages of exploration by 

X a . Cabot 

b. Verrazana 

c . Cartier 

d. None of the above 

4. The architecture of England is prevalent on the 

a. West Coast 

b. Gulf Coast 
X c. East Coast 

d. Canadian Border 

6. England's claim to New Englans is comparable to Spain's claim to Texas and the 

Southwest . 

True or False 

T 6. rhe Spanish explored the Southwest i#) search of gold and riches, having little time for 
set 1 1 emen ts . 

T 7, The French promoted trade in all of their ventures. 
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Olijcclivc nii<l C'o<lc: ib3.19 



Give examples of how mobility affected the 
historical development of the United States. 

Grndc Level: 5, 7, 8, American History 



Instructionnl Mnlcrinls 



Fi Ims 






AC 


3330 




Staoecoach Westward 


BC 


3366 


A 


Misi, !ssippi River U.S.A. 


BC 


3340 


D 


Lewis and Clark Journey 


AB 


3123 




FreedoiT of the American Road 


AC 


3363 


B 


Alask.1,1 Cold Rush 


AB 


3601 


A 


Development of Transportation 


CC 


3281 


B 


Great Lakes-Highway of Commerce 


DC 


3304 


Z 


Henry Ford's Mirror of America 


BC 


.321R 


0 


Mississippi Systeip, the Waterway 








of Commerce 


AB 


3601 


B 


nur Shrinking World-Jet Pilot 


BC 


:.333 


E 


Wagon .Wv?st 


BC 


3330 


B 


Pany Express 


CC 


3333 


F 


Continuing Discovery 


Fi Imstr 




History of Water Transportation 


36 


-3 A 




.36 


-1 C 




Land Transportation 


36 


-1 A 




Transpo'-tation in the U.S. 


23 


-5R 




Roadbui • ders a t Work 
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La i dl aw : 
Scholastic : 



Ha rcour t : 
Bowmar : 
Amer i can : 



Aclivilics 



Gr.ide 5 
Grade 5 
pp. 202 
2in-?26 
313, Chapter 



Unit 6, pp. 2^2 
Unit 3, Chapter 
217, Ch.iptor 14, 
Chapter 20 



21 



Gr,>de 5, 
Gr^de 5, 
Grade 5 
IRO- 189 
215. 



Unit 4, 
Units 3 
Unit 3, 
Chap I or 



pp. 
314 
183 



pp. 

pp. 
■8. 

Chapter 
8, |)p. 



307. 

13, 

pp. 

300- 

327. 

254. 



7, 

198- 



pp- 



1 . 

2 . 
3. 



Give reasons why most early pioneers did 
not travel far from their homos. 
How did the Mountain areas of the U.S. deter 
travel westward? 

On a map. trace the most commonly used trails 
used by pioneers. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS:, 

Follett: 
G i nn : 

Scott Foresman: 



Houqhton-Mi f f 1 i n 



Grade 5 
Grade 5 , U n i 
Grade 5, Uni 
pp. 186-202, 
IG, pp. 208- 
Chapter 20, 
Grade 5, Uni 
Unit 5, pp. 



entire 
t 3, 
t 4, 
Uni 
213, 
pp. 
t 4, 
314- 



book . 

pp. 100-158. 

Chapter 15, 
t 4, Chap tor 

Unit 5, 
244-254. 

pp. 217-252, 
337 . 
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ICviiliitilion Items: 

Tell what development in tra nspor ta nt 1 on affected each of the following events. 

1. using resources of Great Lakes area ste amboat 

2. Louisiana Purchase a£k d_f 1 a t^o a t used to car ry good s^own ^he MJjsJssippi Ri 

kee I boa t carri ed go ods up the rTver 

3. Gadsden Purchase Steam locomotive, so ut hern railroad rou t e was ne^^ed 

4. Settlement of the far west s team locomoti ve 

5. In the 1800's boat transportation in the Great Lakes area could be compared with 
the use of J^a^on in the Plains area. 




<>lijccliv« niHM'o<!c: IB3.20 

Explain the causes of the American Revoluti 
(rrndc Level: 5, 8, American History 



ItiBlriielioiinl Mnlerials 



Fi 1ms 






AC 


3329 


K 


American Revolution: Background 








Per i od 


BC 


3329 


M 


American Revolution: The Postwar 








Period 


CC 


3329 


E 


American Revolution: Cause of 








Liberty 


AC 


3329 


L 


American Revolution: War Years 


BC 


3354 


D 


Lexington, Concord and Independence 


CC 


3301 


A 


New Birth of Freedom 


AC 


3329 


I 


Boston Tea Party 


BC 


3354 


C 


Prelude to Revolution 


CC 


3315 


B 


Celebrating a Century 


CC 


3329 


B 


Shot Heard Round the World 


BC 


3301 




Patrick Henry's Liberty or Death 


Films trips 




33- 


40 B 




Boston Tea Party 


33- 


6 




Causes of the Revolution 


33- 


40 C 




Shot Heard Round the World 


33- 


40 A 




Fexation Without Representation 



" 'J >*( 

"J J I 

ERIC 



IVxihook llrlps: 



La i (J 1 aw : 



Grade 5, Unit 5, pp Hf)-?I3 



Ginn: Grado 5, Unit ?, pp. 

Bowmar: Grade 5, IJni t 3. 

Scott roresman :Grade 5, Chapters 10-11, pp 
1?6~U8, 

llarcourt: Grade 5, Unit 2, Chapters 

3-4, pp. 86-109, 

Follett: Grade b. Unit /, Pp. lHO-19? 



Arlivilics 



Make a chart givinq the causes of the 
Revolution, political and military leaders 
on both sides, and the major battles and 
their ou tcomes . 

Make . shadow box, depicting a scene of one 
of the causes of the Revolution. 
List the causes of the American Revolution 
di scuss them. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Houghton-Mi f f 1 i n : 
American Book Co. : 
Scholastic : 



Grade 5, Unit 3, Chapters 
2^3, pp. 161-179. 
Grade 5, Unit 3, Chapter 6, 
pp. 156-174. 

Grade 5, Unit 3, Chapter 9, 
pp. 138-151 . 




Kvniiinlion Items: 

1. Which of the following is a cause of the American Revolution? 

a. Better working conditions 

X b. Taxation without representation 

c. Types of colonial government 

d. Changing ideas in education 

2, Which one of the following events was not directly related to the American Revolution? 

a. Boston Tea Party 

b. Boston Massacre 

X c. Maryland Toleration Act 
d. Sugar and Tea Acts 

3. The closing of the Boston Harbor was to the American colonists as the refusal of the colonists 
to drink tea was to the Bi^itish . 

1^ 4. The Committee of Correspondence denied the colonists the right to hold town meetings. 

T The Stamp Act requirred the colonists to use stamps on all legal documents. 

] 6. The first person killed in the Boston Massacre was Crispus Attuarks, 



5 10 



7) 3 J 
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Ohjeclivc ami Coile; ib3 2i 

Describe the significance of civil llberti 
the historical development of the U.S. 



(frncle Level: 



5,8, American History, 
Political Science 




Films 

BC 3128E-G 
BC 3200 J 
BC 3114 0 
CB 6201 E 



Bill of Rights In Action Series 
Female Rebellion 
Changi ng Law 

Harriet Tubman and the Underground 
Ra 1 1 road 



M l^ms^r l£s 
6 30873 
630874 
Printed 
6 31180 



(}uest for Equality 
Separate and Unequal 
Materials 

Equal Rights 



ERIC 
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Texlliook Helps: 



la idl aw: 



Gi nn : 
Bowma r : 
Harcourt 



^^^^ 



Aelivilies 



rirdfle 5, 
pp. 310- 
4f)i . 

r a d r 5 , 
Tirnde 5 , 
Unit 4, 
251 . 

Gr<idp 5, 
Unit 13, 



Unit 7, Chapfp? 17, 
325 , Uni t R, pp. <R6- 

Unil 4, pp. 160-208. 
Unit 10. 

Unit 3, pp. 1?7-173, 
Chapter 5, pp. 236- 



Unit 10, pp 
pp. 336-351. 



^69-271 , 



1. Prepare an illustration to show the civil 
liberties strited in the Rill of Rlqhts. 

2. List everyday activities of yours that are 
protected by law now that were not always 
protected by law. 

3. Brainstorm - What the country would like if 
there had been no civil rights movement. 

4. Trace the route of the^ ex tens i on of the 
rights to vote in this country. 

5. Discuss times when civil liboritics wore 
limited by the qovernment. Hold roundtable 
discussion "Should civil liberties over bo 
limited in a democracy?" 

6. Investigate the struggle for rights for 
women, minority, juveniles, etc. 

TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Amer 1 ca n Book : 



Houqhton-Mif f 1 in: 
Scott Foresman: 



Scholastic: 



Gradp 5, Uni t 4 , Ch-iptor 9, 
pp. ?14-?3n, Uni L 13, pp. 332- 

m . 

fir.idp 5. Unit 4, pp. 294- 303, 
Unit fi, pp. 432-4JB. 
r.r.Ktp 5, Unit 5, fhaptor IB, 
pp. 225-230, Ch.iptpr 21 , pp. 
265-266, Chaptpr 22, p. 26H. 
GrodP 5, Unit 7, Chaptpr 22, 
pp. 332-349, Unit 5, Chapter 
16, pp. 246-257, Unit M, 
Chapter 2b, pp. 3^0-391. Chnp- 
Jpr 26, pp. 392-400. 



Kvaliiiilioii Items: 



1 


T h A 
1 lie 


uiii OT KiynLb Lnme db a icbUIL \f 1 






a . 


bills of attainder 






i> . 


expost facto laws 






c . 


e X C OmnlU n 1 C d I 1 Oil laW5 




L , 


I he 


Liv? 1 Kinnis muvcmenL Lntr loou d rtiiu i^uw j ihvuivcu Tfiiiv<M 


nriinary group of people 




a . 


Hex ican A«ner icans 








Chinese Ame» icans 






c . 


Black Ame r icans 




-% 

J . 


Thp 


Rill of Rights contains 






a . 


rights of U.S. c i t i zens 






f). 


rights of Engl i shmen 






c . 


rights of immigrants 




A 

•I , 


Which is not part of the Bill of Riqhts? 






a • 


Freedom of religion 








f reedom of the press 








Freedom of privacy 






Whi(h of these amendments evolved to protect the rights of newly 


freed men? 




a . 


Iftth Amendment 






t) 


14th Amendment 






t . 


?Oth Amendment 






The 


I9th Amendment nrants the rights to vote to 






a . 


women 






U. 


Ift year olds 








men 




/ . 


1 he 


Magna Carta is to English as the Constitution is to the U.S 
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Ohjcrlivc niifl OmIo: IB3.2? 



Dpscribe the historical growth of the U.S. 
through purchase and annexation. 



(Fraile Level: 



5, 8» American History, 
Political Science 




Fi 1ms 
fiC 3334 
BB 3333 
BC 3326 



BC 
BB 
BC 



3326 
3326 
3340 



Westward Movement 

U.S. Territorial Expansion 1783-1853 
U.S. Expans 1 on- Texas and Far 
Southwest 

U.S. Expansion-Oregon Country 

U.S. Expand ion-Florida 

Westward Movement-Settl inn the Great 

Plains 



BC 3340 B Westward Movement-Settlement of 

Mi ssis^ippi 
BB 3203 B AlaskaV4Qth State 
BC 3229 G Hawa11-"^th State-People and 

Resources 
I n s t r u c tional Kits 

6305B4 Building America Transparanc i es 



Texlhook llrlps: 



Harcour t : 
Fol lett : 
Scholastic 

Houghton : 



Aclivilie8 



nrndc 5, Unit 2, Chnpter ^) , 
np. 1 10-118. 

nrndp 5, pp. lQ7-ing, 2^6-^'^/, 

3H , 326, 32^, 331 . 

Grnde 5, Unit 3, Chnpter 13, 

pp, 202-217, Unit 6, Ch^ipter 

20, np 300-313. 

Grndo 5, Unit 4, Chnptrr 8, 

pn. 268-286, Unit S , Chntitprs ' 

1-3, pp. 314-326. 



Given 10 states, write beside each whether 
they were annexed or purchased. 
Compare trie purchase of Manhattan for trink 
ets worth $24.00 to the Lotjisiana Purchase 
for $ 1 5 million. 

On a map of the U.S., color the states red 
that were am xod and those blue that had 
been purchased . 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 



American Book: Grade 5, Unit 3, Chapter 7, 

pp 180-189, Unit 4, Chapter 

10, pp. 244-263. 
Scott Foresman: Grade 5, Unit 4, Chanter IS, 

pp, 186-202, Unit S, Chapter 

20, pp. 244-254. 
Inidlaw: Grade 5, Unit 6, Chapter lb, 

pp, 279-282, Unit 7, Chapter 

16, pp. 288-294, Chapter 17, 

pp. 315-319. 

Ginn: Grade 5, Unit 3, pp. 100 1S8. 

Bowmar-Nobel : Grade S, Unitn 3-8, 




Kvniiiiiljoii Iiciiih: 

1. flow did the United States acquire the Louisiana Territory? 

Answer: Jefferson sent James Monroe to France to try to buy New Orleans and West Florida 

for 10 million dollars. France needed pioney, so flapoleon offered to sell him the 

entire area of Louisiana for 15 million dollars. Jefferson approved the purchase. 

So in April of 1803, Louisiana was transferred to the United States. 

2, Northwest Ordinance 

X a. set up procedures for admitting new states to the Union, 

h. forbade settlement west of the Appalachian Mountains 

(. provide for public education in frontier lands 

d, ceded Indian lands to the United States 

1. During the presidency of Andrew Jackson, the democratic rights of the "common man'' 

X a. increased 
b, decreased 
r. roniained the same 
d. ended 

4. Annt^xation is to Texas as the purchase was to .„jLOJLL^lA!]i„ • 

S Define nurchase and annexation and give examples of states that have been purchased or annexed. 
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Objective and Code: IB3.23 



Relate how the geography of the U.S. influem 
its pattern of colonization, settlement, and 
popu 1 a 1 1 on growth . 



Grnde Level: 



3,5,8, American History, 
Geography 



ItiAlriiclionnI Mnleriols 



FHms 

Ac 2598 R Boomsvllle 

BB 3281 B Great Lakes: Highways of Commerce 

CC 2117 B Discover America 

BC 3218 L Middle Atlantic Seacoast Region 

BC 3252 H Northwest 

Fi Ims trip s 

Then and Now Series 
Pr 1 nted Jiaterials 

" Unit ed St ate s Settlemen t - Unit 7 on 

cities and thei r devel opment. 

Harris County Department of Educatio 

Hous ton » Texas 
T h I nking G lobal ly , Acting Local ly 

iSTbout Foo ^ P opulation a nd Energ y 

Aurora PuFlic Scho o 1 s 

1025 Peoria Street 

Aurora , Colorado 801 1 1 



1J 
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Tcxihook llol|)<^: Grade level 5 Texlbooks 



Aclivilicfl 



Kvniiialioii Items: 



1. Durinq the early settlement of America most cities were located 

a. in the mountains. 

b. near the Great Lakes. 

c. in the warmest colonies. 

d. near the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. In the colonial period movement to the West was hindered by the 

a . Ohio Ri ver 

b. Appalachian Mountains 

c. the piedmont 

d. the Rocky Mountains 

3. Early Americans crossed the Appalachian Mountains because 

a. the eastern coastline was becoming too crowded. 

b. the Ohio River Valley was very fertile 

r. fur trading was profitable around the Great Lakes, 

d. all the above 

4. Many Americans traveled by wagon train to Oregon in search of 

a. religious freedom 

b. f ami ly members 

c. fertile free land 

d . gold 



ERIC • 




Ohjcclivc ninl Cofic: ib3.24 

Identify the geographical areas which were 
added to form the United States. 



(Frndc Level: 



3,5,8, American History 
Geography 




Films 




CC 


3332 


G 


CC 


3334 


S 


BC 


3340 


B 


BB 


3333 


A 


PB 


3326 


A 


BB 


3326 


C 


CC 


328? 


it 


5C 


3274 


A 



Frontier Experience 



Beginnings Part I 
Westward Movement 
Mexican War 
U. S. Terr 1 torlal 
1853 
U. S, 
U. S. 
Kocky 



Expansion 
Expans i on 
Mounta 1 ns 
Cal 1 fornia 
North America - 

North America - 

North America - 

Hawaii Revisited 

BC 3281 E North America 
BC 3281 F North America 
PI a teaus 

Priji^te^ !iL^^r^iI§ 

8th Grade 

Hi s tory 
Add 1 1} onal Ma terials 
WorTd TitOG/Hlstory of Lan 

Social Educa 



and 1 1 -Texas 
Texas and the 

Expansion 1783- 
r lorlda 

Oregon Country 



The Continent 
Its Rivers 
Its Mountains 



Coas tl Ine 
Plains and 




Amer 1 can 



Auctions/Primary Source - 
on, February 1979, pp. 30-31 
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Construct a map to include the qeogrnphic 
of the Unl ted Sta tes : 

a. Prior to 1783; 

b. After 1783 but prior to 1H53; 

c. As of n64; 

d. As of 1981. 



r' *^ r\ 

o J 3 



Kvnliintion lleins: 

On a map of the United States 

1. Divide by lines and color each a different color, the geographic areas added to the 
United States. 

Make a color lenend stating names of areas and foreign country from which it was 
acqu i red . 

3. Identify the areas once known as the Louisiana Purchase. 

4. Identify the area known as Spanish Territory before 1819. 

5. Color the areas ruled by France, England, Spain and the Russians different colors. 
Ihcn divide thcMn up into the states they are today. 
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Olijc'cllvc niHl Code: IB3.25 



Identify the historical sources of the Amesic 
form of qcvernment. 



5,R, Government, 
Political Science 



liiHlriiclioiinii IVItilcrinls 



Films 

CC 3315 



AC 

CC 



3329 
3306 



CC 
RC 
BC 
CC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
CC 
AC 
BC 
AC 



3305 
3347 
312R 
3 3 OR 
721 
3324 
721 
3329 
721 
3315 
721 
F1 Imstrips 
650874 ' ' 
630735 
6J1207 
630736 
Printed 
630345 



D 

n 

M 
R 
B 
J 
C 
0 
D 
A 
E 



Celebrating a Century: The 1876 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
Boston Tea Party 

Constitution: Compromise That Made 
A Nation 

Man and Slate: Hamilton and Jefferso 

J.imestown Colony 

Ci 1 1 of Rights in ;\ction 

I ^dependence 

Amer < ca 

The Shot Heard Round the World 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
To Form a More Perfect Union 
Gcd Bless America 
America's Foundation of Liberty 
Star Spangled Banner 



Separate and Unequal 
t-rom Sea to Shinning Sea 
Our Government and Hew it Works 
With a Dream in Their Hearts 
Hjte^fials 

Our 7\merican Constitution Series 



Instructional Kits 



631243 
631178 
630176 
63^48^ 



l^merfcan Government 
Insights About America 
Our Flag and Our Country 
Famous Black People in American 
H 1 story 




IV xt hook llrl|>s: 

American: 
Pol lett : 
Harconrt: 

Houghton : 
I a 1 d 1 a w : 

Scliolastic: 



Arlivilies 



1. Brainstorm- Wh.U does the Cons t i f u t i jn say 
about needs and rights of all people? 

Z. Transform clarified versions to paper and 
keep. 

3. Define: liberty, justice, freedom, rules, 
independence, dictato--, communal, tribal, 
national, regional, international, and 
pursuit Oi happiness. Follow up by com- 
paring and contrasting as applied to our 
government. 

4. Write a paper with theme: If I had helped 
write the Constitution... 

5. Research paper on the Magna Carta and cor- 
relate with the Constitution. 

6. Research the BibiL and correlate with the 
Constitution. 

7. Research Roman fiovernment and rorreKUe v, H h 
U.S. government. 



r.tado 5, pp. Wf^i-l/G, 240, 10? 
Grade 5, Unit 7, p. 17.1. 
Grade 4, pp. 245-246, Grade 5, 
Unit 3, p. 127. 
Grade 5, pp. in9-105. 
Grade 4, pp. 24/, 3 14- 340, 361- 
366, 397-39R, 442, Grade 6, 
pp. 2R0. 

Grade 5, Chapter 11, p. 172. 
Grade 6, p. 124. 



^ »^ M 

D'j7 



r.vtiliiiilioii Items: ^ 

1. Under the Articles of Confederation 

<i . the national qovernmeht was the supreme political authority 

X b. state governments were sovereign 

c. Congress had the power to tax citizens ' ^ 

d. a simple majority (7 of 13 votes) of Congress could make laws 

?. At the Constitutional Convention, delegates from the larger statfs favored the Virginia 
Plan because 



a. ^t called for d weak Congress 

b. every state would have equa T repres en t a t i on 

c. states would remain sovereign _ 
X d. represeiT^ta t ion In Congress would be based on population size 

3. The division of the national legislature into two houses was a result of 

a. the Virginia Plan'* 

X b the Great Compromise 

c, the New Jersey Plan 

d. the Three-Fifths Compromise t 

4. Communism is to Russi'a as is to the United States. 



\ 



X 



c 



a 



b 



sor, i a 1 i sm 
democracy 
c a p i c a I- i s ni 
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Obj(M'tivc and ('ode: IB3.25 



Identify the historical sources of the American form 
of government. 



ERIC 



lii8lrii('tioiial Mater iuU 



1" i t r^u cjt i 0 n a^l Kit s 
630870 



631114 



Blacks in Government and Human 
Rights 

The First Book of the Constitution 
Ed-U-Cards 



Aclivilies 



5^; I 




Recognize places of his 
one's community, state, 

Grade Level: i • 5, 




FB3.26 

torlcal significance in 
nation, and the world. 

7, World Geoqraph, 



Texlliook Helps: 

Ampr i can Book : Grade 5 

llarcourt Bracr:rirnde 5 

Houqhton: Grade 5 

Laidlaw: Grade 5 

Scholastic: Grade 5 

Scott Forpsman : Grado 5 



liiRtriielionnI IVInlerinIs 



AelivllieR 



Films 



BC 


3310 


r 


BC 


3326 


D 


BC 


3362 


G 


CB 


3294 


M 


BC 


3280 


Z 


CC 


3329 


B 


BC 


3305 


L 


AB 


3221 


A 


BC 


3306 


A 


BC 


3308 


C 


BC 


3308 


D 


CC 


3368 


A 


CC 


3368 


B 


BB 


3305 


I 


CC 


3305 


F 


DL 


1600 


B 


CC 


3305 


K 


CC 


3367 


C 



F1 Imstri 
Ac 6?00 
£ns t rucjt 
630363 



Rome: Eternal City 
DeSota: Legend of a Legend 
Art of Diplomacy: World War I and 
World War II 
Shrine of Liberty 
Iran: Land of Peacock Throne 
Shot Heard Round the World 
Washington: Day One 
Ancient World Inheritance 
Constitution: Guardian of Liberty 
Peclar-ation of Independence 
We Hold These Truths 
Eyewitness to History: Events 
Eyewitness to History: The People 
Martin Luther King (I Had a Dream) 
American Parade: FDR-Man Who 
Changed America 

A Place of Dreams - Space Museum 
Truman: Years of Decision 
Ben-Gurion: One Place, One People 
U.S. in *he Twentieth Century 

F frarlem in the Twenties 
i^ona 1 J(i ts 

The Gold Rush 



5 
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Iwaiiialioii Items: 

1. The Shrlneof Texas is 

N 

a. Washington on the Brazos 

b. Gonzales iBatt le r leld 
X c . The Alamo 

2. Phi ladelphia .ji-Pa, was the birth place of 



a . the Const i tut ion 

h. the Bill of Rights 

c. the Declaration of Independence 

3. The Battlefield of Waterloo was the location where what General was defeated? 

a. Adolph Hitler 

ji b . Napol eon 

r . Al f red the Grea t \ " 



4. Which of the following historical sites is important in your community? 




b. 



Select places in your own community. 



6. 



is to the American Revolution as Goliad is to Texas Revolution 



c . 



a . 
b. 



lexington-Concord 
Boston Tea Party 
Boston Massacre 



Objective nn«M^<Hlc: ib3.27 

Describe the Influences of geography on the 
direction and flow of American settlement. 

(rrn<le Level: 5, 8. Geography 



innlniclionnl IVfnIrrlnis 



n 


Ims 






OB 


3281 


B 


r^rp;if 1 ;iWoc 
urtroit LciR"b 


cc 


2115 


A 


America's Wonderland 


cc 


2117 


B 


Discover America 


AB 


3252 


A 


Far West Stages 


BC 


3218 


L 


Middle Atlantic Seacoast Reqion 


BC 


3218 


J 


Great Plains 


CC 


3252 


F 


Midwest 


BC 


3252 


M 


Northeast 


BC 


3.?82 




Rocky Mountains 


AB 


3i'52 


F 


Southwes t 


BC 


3:'52 


L 


South 


AB 


32S2 


E 


Southeast 


BC 


33:13 


E 


Wagon West 


AC 


3348 


B 


York town 








North AmerlCf^-The Continent 
North America-Its Rivers 
North Americfl-Its Hount^^n^^ 














r il m s t r 1 p s 








fhen and Now Series 



ERLC 



5(;i 




TexllMMik IIHpa: 

Grade Level 5 TexMiooks. 



Arlivilirs 



1, The students will usp a physical map of tho 
United States for this assignmonf — profor- 
ably In color. It should also havo Ihn 
major c1 11 es on it. 

1. What role did the rivers play in the 
development of •cities? 

2. Why are the largest citits on tho c^asi? 

2. Use a climate map of the United States with 
population density for the following. 

1. How does the climate affect whore most 
peopl e 1 1 ve? 



/'» (N^ 

Ob J 



Isvnliinlioii Ih^iiih: 

1. The mountains were to colonist as the Rocky Mountains were to western pioneers 

a. Appalachian 

b. Ozarks 

c. Black Hills 

2. were to early western expansion as ships were to the discover^y of America. 

a. Riverboats 

b. Wagons 

L . Rail roads 

3. is to growth of cities as climate is to crops. 

a. Location 

b. CI ima te 

c. Population 

4. Eli Whitney is to the Cotton Gin as is to the telephone. 

a . Al exander Bel 1 

b. Thomas Edison 

c . Benjami n Frank 1 i n 

True or False 

6. Today many cities in the "Sun Belt" are experiencing an increase in population. 

6. Natural resources of an area decrease the potential of settlers for the area. 

7. Lonn growing SGa<;ons are desirable for farmers because of increased crop productivity. 

8. The location of major cities to railroads, roads, river or sea travel is advantageous 
to their growth. 

5G7 
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Objective and Code: IB3.28 



Textbook llrl|i»: 



Ideqtify the geographic areas which were added 
to form the present United States. 



Grade Level: 4,5,8 American History 



Instructional Materials 




Fi Ims 

fiC 1340 A 

BB 333 A 
BB 3326 A 
BB 3326 C 
BC 3326 B 

BC 3256 F 
BB 3340 B 

BC 3340 C 



5()3 



Westward Movement: Settling the 
Great Plains 

Territorial Expansion 1783-1853 
U.S. Expansion - Florida 



U.S. Expansion 
U.S. Expansion 
Southwes t 
Puerto Rico 
Westward Movement 
Mexican War 
Westward Movement 
Mississippi 
Hawaii Revisited 



Oregon 
Texas and Far 



Texas and 
Settlement of 



GEOG 
Barth 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



Activities 
1 . p. 130 
5. p. 136 
15. p. 144 
19. p. 147 



ERIC 



Kvaliintioii Items: 



Match the territory to the country It was acquired from. 



<l 


1. 


Louisiana Purchase 


a . 


Spa in 


c 


_2. 


Oregon country 


b. 


Mex i CO 


b 


3. 


Mexican Cession 


c . 


Britain 


b 


4, 


Gadsden Purchase 


d. 


France 


a 


5. 


Florida 








How 


did the United States acquire Texas? 






X 


a . 


annexation 








b. 


conquered 








c . 


trade 








d. 


purchase 







7. Which direction were most of these territories in relation to the original thirteen states? 

a. north ' « 

b. south 

c . east 
X d. west 



8. Which territory ddded the most land to the United States? 




a. Gadsdan Purchase 

X b. Louisiana Purchase 
r . Mexican Cession 
d. Oregon Country 

Which territory added the smallest amount of lant ot the United States? 

H . , Oregon Country 

b. Mexican Cession 

X c. Gadsdan Purchase r ' ' (\ 

d. Louisiana Purchase 0/U 

569 



Objcclivc niid Code: IB3.29 



Demonstrate a knowledge of place 1 dent i f 1 ca t i 
at the Ijcal, state, national, and world leve 



(irndc Level: 4,5,6,7 Geography, 
World History 



luslruclioual IVInlcrinls 



CC "3202 
3282 
3216 
3273 
3273 



CC 
BC 
AC 
AC 



J South Pacific: End of Eden 
H Rocky Mountains 
C South America: Land of Many 
G Friends in Alpine, Texas 
F Friends in Dallas, Texas 
North America Series 



Face: 



M 1ms tr ips 
630552 
630789 
630511 
630871 



Adventures in Europe Series 
Our World Neighbors - Mexico 
Southeast Asia 
Children Around the World 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills 

Series 

Print ed Mate Ha 1^ 

§30046 Readiness for Map Skills 

630797 Place Names in Northeast Texas 

630805 Texas in Maps: An Atlas for School 
and Home 

Project GEOG 

631051 World Map 

630609 Know Your State 

Inst rue t i ona 1 Kits 

SUN 92 UnTteTStates Basic Skills Maps 



ERIC 
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Text hook llrlfts: 



Amer 1 can ; 



Harcourt 



Houqh ton : 



Arlivilies 



Grade 4, Cliaptor 
160, Grade 5, pp 
Grade 6, Chapter 



fi, pp. isg- 



4 
5 
6 
4 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
3?l-34n 



306-314 , 
?, p. 34. 
Unit 4, p. 17/, 
Unit 6, p. 306, 
Unit 4, pp. 183'2r)3. 
Unit 3, pp. 1R3"?00. 
pp. 203-P65, Grade S, 
lesson H, pp. 59-63, 
Chapters 5-R, pp. 



1. Locate the date 

2. Students should 
from the 

lst-6 
2nd-6 
3rd-6 
4th-6 



1 i ne on a map . 
being in current events 
newspaper : 
weeks - local 
weeks - state 
weeks - national 
weeks - world 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Laidlaw: 
Scholastic : 



Scott Foresman; 



AiPIl? ^ Materja^ls 
Map of North 7\nierica 



Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 284 , Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, 
236-297. 

Grade 4 , Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 
Unit 7, Chapter 28, Grade 5, 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-184, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6 
pp. 325-33 1 . 

- lr<;^.()n in Aniorican llistoty - Social 



Education - ^^arth 1979, pp. 172. 



r' ^ o 
0 I C 



I'lviiliinlioii lleiiis: 



1. Is the Mississippi River located in the United States? 



Yes 



X 



No 



2. Which one of the following states is in the southern part of the United States? ' 

Connecticut 
Idaho 
Mi nneso ta 
X Mississippi 
Ohio 

I don * t know 

3. Which one of the following countries has had the most influence on the way-of life in 
the United States? 



X England 
r ranee 
Germany 
Italy 
Spa 1 n 



4. Ihe Mississippi River is to the United States as the Amazon River is to 

X a. South America 

b . Africa 

c. Europe 

d. China 
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Objective niul Co<lc: ib3.3o 

Know the differences among towns, cities, counties, 
states, nations, and continents. 



Tcxtliook llrl|>s: 



(Jrndc Level: 



K-8, World Geography, 
American History 



Amer lean 



llarcoijrt 



Houghton : 



Grade 4, Chapter 
160, Grade 5, pp 
"rade 6, Chapter 



Crade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



liislriieliomnl MnleriaU 



Films 



AB 
AB 
AB 
AB 
AC 



3252 
3252 
3252 
3252 
3118 
F 1 Im s^ r 1 p s 
Fli 204 "C 
Pri nted 
FmA 111 



C 
D 
E 
F 
E 



Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Southeastern 
Southwes tern 
What Makes a 



States 
States 
States 
States 
City 



TCP 539 
STM 54 

Inst rue 1 1 0 n a 1 
631218 
JBP 30 



South America 
Ha ter 1 aj^s 

10 Map Gaines - Geography 

Great Cities of the World - Map Games 
10 Asia: Teaching About/Learning From 
Site Location of World Cities 
K1 ts 

Ci ties of America 
Getting Around Cities and Towns 
United States Settlement "Study of 
Seven Cities" - Harris County Depart- 
ment of Education - Houston, Texas 



Arlivilics 



Unit 4, 
Uni t 1 , 

Grade 6 
3? 1-340 



, Unit 4, 
, Unit 6, 
, Unit 4, 
, Unit 3, 
pp. 203- 



f), pp. 159- 

106-314, 
2, p. 34. 
p. 177. 
p. 306. 
pp. 103-253. 
pp. 103-200, 
265, Grade 5, 



Lesson 0, pp. 59-63, 
Chapters 5-B, pp. 



;) / ^> 



Divide students into groups to make outline 
drawings of objective topics with symbols. 
Example: Picture of population sign of 

their own town with crow sitting 

on top and flowers below. 

City picture of skyscrappers and 

a 1 rpl anes . 

State shape with slate bird and 
flower, flag, tree, etc. 
Compile for every student to keep. Can he 
kept for whole year as a project. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 

La 1 d 1 aw : 
Scholastic: 



Scott Toresman 



Grade 5, pp. 421-4?6. 
Grade 5, Unit 6, p. ?04 , Unit 
7, p. 330, Grade 6, p. 17, pp. 
?36-?97 . 

, Unit 1 , Chapter 3, 

Chapter 20, Grade 5, 

15, pp. 172-104, 
2, pp. 15-22, Gradp 6, 



Grade 4, 

Unit 7, 

Chapter 
Chapter 



pp. 325-331 
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r.vniiiulioil lleiiis: 

I rue or False 

T 1. A town Is a community of closely clustered dwellings and other buildings in which 
people live and work. 

r 2. Most cities are overcrowded, dirty and noisy and sometimes unpeacefuK 

F 3. A country is a term that means any Independent nation with a definite name and no 
geographic boundary. 

4. _ is'the world's largest nation in terms of land space, 

a. United States 

X b. Soviet Union 

c . South Ameri ca 

d. North America 

5. List the seven continents of the world. 

1 . Asia 5. Antarctica 

Z.Africa 6 . Aus t ra 1 i a 

3. North America 7, Europe 

4. South America 

6. Take three cities and towns and compare them. 

7. Take three counties and states and compare them. 
H. Compare three nations and continents. 

a. How are they alike (with respect to the kinds of economic activities.) 

b. How are they different? 

9. Fxamine inap^ of these places and see how they are related. 

10. Citios are to states as states are to . 

X a . nations 

b. continents ^ 

c. hemispheres 573 

^ 



Olijccli'c niid ro<lc: ib3.31 



Locate the continents and major physical and 
cultural regions of the world. 



Gra<lc Level: 3,4,6, world Geography 



liislriEclioiinl Mnlerinis 



Films 



BC 


3201 


T 


BC 


3295 


D 


BC 


3280 




BC 


3201 


H 


BC 


3280 


Q 


BC 


3284 


D 


BC 


3281 


E 


CC 


3216 


E 


BC 


3281 


F 


CC 


3202 


E 


CC 


3203 


K 


BC 


3356 


L 


BC 


3256 


F 


CC 


3356 


H 


BC 


3216 


H 



Two Mountains: Alps and Andes 
Two Deserts: Sahara and Sonora 
Switzerland: Life In a Mountain 
Valley 

Mideast: Economic Development 
Africa - An Introduction 
Mideast: Land and People 
Asia: An Introduction 
North America 
Sou th Amer i ca 
North A/nerica 
Pla teus 
Austral la 
One Main Alaska . 
North America - Indian Legends 
Puerto Rico 

North America - Indians 
South America : History 



r 1 1ms t^rjj}s 
630889 



It's Coastl ine 
Its Plains and 



Today 

and Heritage 



Pri nted 
630929 
630930 
630931 



Southeast Asia Past and Present 
Scholastic Social Studies Skill Serie 
Materials 

Native Costumes 
Native Architecture 
Native Artifacts I 
Study Print African Culture Series 



Texlhook IIcI|im: 



American: 

Fol lett : 
Harcour t : 



(irode 4, Chaptrr 
160, nrnde pp 



Arlivilir8 



Grade 6 
Chapter 
Grade 6 
Part 3, 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



, Unit 1 , 
?, p. 34 
Part 2, 
Unit 6. 
, Unit 4, 
, Unit 6, 
. Units 1 



6, pp. 159- 

30n.3!4, 
Chnplor 1 ♦ 

Units 4-5, 



177, 
306, 
Unit 



pp, 183-253, Unit 5 



On the bulletin board label the continents 
and major regions of the world. Have the 
students design paper figures with their 
nativp dress for each continent or region. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS; 
Houghton : 

La i d 1 aw : 
Scholas t ic : 
Scot t Foresman 



Grade 4 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6 , 
'■^-8, pp. 
Grade 5, 
6, Unit 
?, Chapt 
Grade 5 , 
Unit 7, 
Unit J, 
Grade 4, 
Unit 
Chapter 
Chapter 
6, Unit 
32S-331 



Unit 3, pp. 183«20f 
pp. 203-26S, Grade 
Lesson 8, pp. S9-63, 

Unit 2, Chapters 

321-348. 

pp. 421-426, Grade 
1 ; Chapter 2, Unit 
er 2, p. 60. 

Unit 6, p. 284, 
p. 3 30, Grade 6, 
p. 17, 236-797. 

Unit 1 , Cha|)t or 3 , 
Chapter 28, Grade 5 
15, pp. 172-184, 
2, pp. 15-22, Grade 
2, Chapters 8-9, pp, 



5S0 



Kvnliiiilioii llciiis: 

- w 

1. The Rockies are to North Amei ica as are to South America. 

a Alps 
' b. • IMmalayas 
Sc. Andes 

2. Provide a world map for students and have them label the continents .^nd oceans 
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Olijcclivc «ihI Coilc: ib3.32 

Explain the concept of region and distinguish 
among various types of geographic regions. 

Grn<lc Level: 4,6, world Geography 

JZZZH — ^ 



Inslruclioiinl IVInlerinIs 



Films 

BC 3252 H Geography of Northeast 
AB 3252 D Northwestern States ^ 
BC 3252 L Geography of the South ; 
AB 3252 C Northeastern States "^^ 
AB 3252 F Southeastern States 
AB 3252 F Southwestern States 
FI^JinstHjis 

ITFT30 C The Regions of America 

F 201 C North Atlantic Community 

FM 202 C Regions of the United States 

Scholastic Social Studies Skill 

Series 
P r 1 nted Mate rials 
RRT 300-10 Picture Mapbooks 

Asia, Asutralia, the British Isles, 

Europe, North and South America and 
World Communities - Social Studies 
School Service 

JWW 7085 Teaching World Geography 

JWW 7435 Teaching Geography 

Instructio nal Kits 

Project GEOG 



' 5S2 




Tex I hook Helps: 

American,: Grade 4, Chapter fi, pp. ISQ- 

160, Grade pp. 306-314, 
fit ado 6, Chapter 2, p. 34 . . 

Harcourt: Grade 4, Unit 4, p. 177. 

Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 396. 
Gradp 6, Unit 4, pp. 1R3-253. 

Houghton: Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. lft3-200, 

Unit 4, pp. 203-265, Grade 5, 

I Unit 1 , Lesson R. pp. 59-63, 
Grade 6, Chapters 5-B, pp. 
321-348. 



1. Define: region, geographic. 

2. Discuss swimming in the ocean and climbing 
a mountain. 

3. Draw a picture in two parts: have dpsert 
and the other \ rainforest or '? ocean and 
the other S mountains. Have discussion 
before and after to introduce and clarify. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 



Laidlaw: 
Schol asti c 



Scott Toresman: 



Grade 5, pp. 421- 
Grade 5, Unit 6, 
7, p. 330, Grade 
236-297. 



426. 

p. ?R4, Unit 
6, p. 17, pp, 



Grade 4 
Unit 7, 
Chapter 
C ha p ter 



, Unit 1 
Chapter 
15, pp. 
2, PP- 



, Cliaptr>r 3, 
28, Grade 5, 
172-1R4. 

15-22, Grade 6 



325-331 



5S3 



i'iVtihialion Items: 

1. What is a region? 

2. What are the characteristics ot a region? 

3. Give examples of the following geographic regions 

a . a grass land 

b. a desert 

c. a highland region 

d. a marshland region 

e. tundra 

f. a rainforest 




Olijcclivc niul Code: ib3.33 



Identify careers and occupations related to 
geography . 



(frnde Level: 4,6, world Geography 



Instructional Mnterinis 



Films 

CC 7739 C Careers in Oceanography 
F 1 l^ms trjj>s 

730477 Selecting a Vocation 

P r l^n t e d Mater ials 

730601 Career Awareness Series 

730181 Oce^n Chal lenge 

730095 Agriculture, Forestry, and Oceano- 

graphic Techniques 
Ins tructi ona 1 Kits 

7I-5T0 * Preserving the . Env i ronmen t 

730577 Farming 

730404 Environmental Control 



o 

ERJ.C 



Textbook llrlps: 



Ainerl can : 
Ha rcour t : 
Houghton : 



Grade 1, Chaptpr 
IGO , nrade 5 , pp 
Grade 6, Chaplpr 



Gr adc 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Unit 4, 
Unit 1, 
Grade 6 
34 R. 



Unit 4, p. 

Unit 6, p. 

Unit 4 , pp 

Unit 3, pp 
pp. 203-265 
Lesson R, pp. 

Chantors 5-R 



fi, pp. ir>9 
, 309-314, 
p. 34. 
177, 
306, 



183 
1R3 
Grade 



■2r.3. 
-200, 



r>9-ft3, 
pp. 321 



1. Role play different occupations for various 
regions. Emphasize clothinq, conditions, 
etc. 

2. Examine the D_ictionar^_ of Occupational 
Ti ties for high school students. 

3. Have students explore the Children's 

TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Laidlaw: Grade 5, pp. 421-426. 

Scholastic: Grade 5, Unit 6, p. 2R4 , Unit 

7, p. 330, Unit 6, p. 17, pp. 

236-297 . 

Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 1. Chapter 3, 

Unit 7, Chapter 2R, Grade 
Chapter 15, pp. 172-1R4, 
Chapter 2, pp. 15-22, Grade 6. 
pp. 325-331. 



5SG 



Kvnliinlioii Items: 

1. Which one of the following careers is not related to geography? 

a . geologist 
* P' oceanographer 
X c. receptionist 
_ d. farmer 

2. Where would you look for information concerning careers in geography? 

a. interview with geographers and geologists 

b. Occupational Outlook handbook 
" films on careers in geography 

X d. all of the above 

3. Cheese is to Wisconsin as are to Idaho. 

X a. potatoes 

b. hay 

~ c. corn 
d. sheep 

4. Water is to the oceanographer as land is to the • 

X a . farmer 

' b. bus i ness man 

c. teacher 

d. pilot 



5^7 
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Objective nml Cofle: IB3.34 

Identify individuals and groups whose creative 
efforts and inventions have affected the lives 
of others. 

Grndc Lcvch 5, 6, 8, American History 



iVxlhook Helps: 



ERIC 



Instriictionnl Mnlerinis 



Films 




CC 


3 304 


N 


AC 


3232 


E 


BC 


6200 


K 


BC 


3200 


J 


BC 


3305 


6 


CB 


3301 


Z 


CB 


3305 


H 


BB 


3309D 


-F 


BB 


3309 


G 


BB 


3309 


H 


CC 


3365 


F 


AC 


3305 


A 


CC 


3305 


E 


CC 


3305 


D 


CC 


3305 


F 


F i 1 m s t r i p s 


23^ 


:r7i b 



5SS 



Benjamin Franklin 
Indian Influence in U.S. 
Negro American 
Female Rebellion 

George Washington, Great American 
Henry Ford 

First Lady of the World: Elenor 
Roosevel t 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harry S. Truman 
John F. Kennedy 
Thomas Edison 

Boyhood of George Washington 

Man and State: Roosevelt and Hoover 

Man and State: Hamilton and 

Jefferson 

American Parade: FDR: Man Who 
Cha nged Amer i ca 

The American Farmer 
Institute of Texas Culture 

Panna Maria 

The Dahl House 

What Is A Texan? 

The Alabama-Coushattas 

The Easter Fires of Frederichs- 
burg 

The Teguas 



Aclivilies 



Make a^ chart of 10 individuals from through- 
out the world and what they have done to 
influence the world. Also include how this 
has affected you. 

List 10 great inventions--and their invent- 
ors--that have changed the world. 



List 5 grouns 
to the world, 
standi nq person 
group . 



which have made contributions 
Include at least one otit- 
and contribution from each 



Add itiona l Materials 

Teddy Roosevelt - Social Education - Novembpr/Dcroinbor 1977, 
p. 604 



553 



Kviiliinlioii Ilein8: 



True or False 

T I. EH Whitney's cotton gin affected all people connected with agriculture because more 
cotton was planted. 

f 2. The Invention of the steamboat by Fulton made transportation by water less effective. 
T 3. Henry Ford's use of the assembly line increased the production of automobiles. 

4. The Father of Texas is 

a. Sam Houston 
X b. Stephen F. Austin 

c. William 8. Travis 

d. Davy Crockett 

5. The most decorated soldier In World War II was from Texas and he was 

a. James S. Hogg 

X b. Audie Murphy 

c. Hoses Austin 

d. Chester Nimitz 



Hatch the inventor with the invention or disc 

c 1. Benjamin Franklin 

d Thomas Edison 

b 3. Thomas Jefferson 

a 4. Walter Reed 

f 5. Jonas Salk 

e 6. Wright Brothers 



a. cure for yellow fever 

b. great architect and inventor 

c. discovered t*lectric1ty 
d . el ec tri c 1 li ght bulb 

e. airplane 

f. prevention for polio 



0 Jl 
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Olli€M*livc nild ('oilc: IB3.34 identify individuals and groups whose creative efforts 

^ ^ and inventions have affected the lives of others. 



Iiislriiclioiiul Malrrials 



i can ^ 



Printed Materials 

fT548S^ ' Famous Black People in Amer 

History 
630973 Many Texans 

6-18 S Famous Men and Women in Portrait 

Ins truct iona 1 Ki ts 

630585-6 Did You Know-Facts About Presidents 
630908 Harriet Tubman 



ArlivilU!» 



1* 
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Ohjccllvc nml Coilc: 



Textbook II(*I|»h: 



IB3. J5 



Identify and explain the significance of major 
personalities In Texas, American and world history, 



Grndc Level: 



5,6,7,8, Texas History, American 
History and World History 



liistriielional Mnterials 



Laldlaw: Gr.ide 5, pp. 197, ?r>0, 

261. 429, 447, 452, 453, firade 
6, pp. 100, no, 254 , 307 , 377 
3n6, 396, 417, 425. 

Marcotirt Brace:Grade b, pp. 96, 104, 106, 10/ 
144, 192, 227-228, 243-256. 
Grade 6, pp. 96, 121 , 184, 272 
30R, 309, 322, 336. 

FnllpM Grade 5, pp.. /R, 169, 104 , 339 

I Grade 6, pp. 114, 241, 2BR, 

Aclivilies 2R9 , 374 , 4 1 3 



Fljms 
Bt 33iJ6 D 
CC 3365C-0 
AC 3301 X 
AC 3301 U 
Ct 3551 M 
CC 3304 N 
CC 3135 A 
BB 3304 A 
CC 3365 E 
BC 3340 E 
BB 3301 Y 
BB 3304 F 
CC 3329 H 
631258 
BB 3301 W 

631257 
CC 3305 K 
tC 3305 J 

CC 3301 T 
CC 4010 A 

CB 3362 A 

BC 605 A 

CC 3329 H 

BB 3305 I 



UeSota-A Legacy or Legend 

Age of Kennedy 

Booker T. Washington 

Lincoln 

tiara Barton 

Benjamin Franklin 

Man and State-Hamilton and Jefferson 

Daniel Boone 

Theodore Roosevfelt 

Daniel Boone an \mer1can Story 

The Truman Legacy 

Thomas Jefferson 

George Washington: Making of Rebel 
Famous Explorers of America 
Harry S. Truman: Suddendly Mr. 
Pres ident 

Famous American Frontiersmen 
Truman: Years of Decision 
Elsenhower: Years of Caution 
The Eyes of Texas Series 
Honorable Sam Houston 
Julius Caesar-The Rise of the Roman 
Empl re 

Rise of Hitler 
Michelangelo and His Art 
Washington: Time of Triumph 
Martin Luther King (I Had a Dream) 



59 



From library research make a notebook of 
major personalities in Texas, American and 
World history. 

Complete a chart for Texas, American, or 
World history, include person, country, and 
reason for recognition. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
American Book: 

Houghton Mifflin 
Scott Foresman: 



'Scholastic Book: 



Grade 5, 
1 /2-173, 
Grade 6, 
2R0, 284 
Grade 5, 
366, 432 
92, 195, 
Grade 5, 
294, 317 
Grade 6, 
304, 391 
Grade 5, 
277, 289 
341, 352 
193, 194 



pp. 164-165, 16R-170, 

175, 217, 264, 329. 

np. 117, 121, 214, 
, 339, 341. 

pp. 140, 201, 332, 
, 434 . Grad ■ pp. 

304 , 331 , J..i), 391 . 

pp. r39, 229, 2-72, 
, 335, 342, 347. 

pp. 136, IRl, 256, 

pp. 144, 158, 242, 
-291 , 293 , 297 . 334 , 
, 354, 35R, 360, 371, 
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ICvaliiniioii Items: 



ERIC 



1. Match the leaders of Texas with what each did. 

A. Sam Rayburn X.^^^'^o of the Texas Revolution 

B. Mirabeau B. Lamar C^Congressperson from Texas 

C. Barbara Jordan J Father of Education In Texas 

0. L. B. Johnson ^Senator from Texas 

F. Sam Houston ASpeaker of United States House of Representatives 

2, Identify the contributions of the famous people listed below from U.S. history. 

1 . Ben jaml n Frankl i n 

2. Thomas Jefferson 

3. Franklin 0. Roosevelt 

4. Dr. Martin Luther King 

5. Thomas A. Edison 

1. Identify the country of the world personalities listed below. 

1. Gandhi I ndia 

2. Karl Marx Russ ia 

3. Churchill Engfand 

4. Pope John XXIII - ' Rome (! tTVyl ' 

5. Charles De Gaul le France 

4. Georqe Washington is to the United States as Sam Houston was to Texas . 



5. Mahatma Gandhi in working for human rights in India could be compared to Martin lu ther King, Jr. 
In America in working for Negro human rights. 



^ I- 
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Olijeclive niid Code: IB3.35 



Identify and explain the significance of major 
personalities in Texas, American and World history, 



liisli'iiclioiial Malerinis 



Aelivilics 



ERIC 



F llms tr i ps 

631167 Davy Crockett 

630504 Alexander the Great 

740062 The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 

33-114 Napoleon 

33-73 F Americans Settle in Texas 
33-73 C Sam Houston, The Tallest Texan 
Printed Materials 

630798 Abraham Lincoln^s World 

6-18 S Famous Men and Women in Portraits 

Profiles in Courage - J. F. Kennedy 

Governing in Texas - An Opportunity 

to Particip a te Newspapers in 
Education, Austin American States- 
man, Austin, Texas (January. 1981) 
Instructional Ki ts 

630585-6 Did You Know? Facts About 

Pres i dents 
630536-50 Profiles in Dedication 

Additional Materials 

Creative Interview Lesson - Social Education-March 1979, 
pp. 217-220. 
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0lijc€l!vc ami Code: ID3.36 

Identify the contributions of various ethnic/ 
cultural groups and Individuals to the develo 
ment of Texas and U.S. 

Grailc Level: 5,7,8, American History 




ri J J 



Films 
CC 3334 
3304 
3334 



AC 
BC 



AC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
CB 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
CC 
BC 



B 
I 
K 



3251 
3200 
6200 
3357C-R 
6204 
6200 
3356 
3201 
3333 
33 30 
3305 
3232 



0 
I 
S 
E 
P 
I 



Tejanos Parts I and li 

Meet the Nenro Texan 

Rio Grande: Where Four Cultures 

Meet 

Spanish Influence In U.S. 
Nations Within a Nation 
Negro Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Mexican American Family 
History of the Megro In America 
Indian Culture 

Two Families: African and American 
Wagons West 
Pony Express 

Martin Luther King: I Had A Oream 
Johnny From Fort Apache 
Look At America 1750-1800 



Fi Imstrips 
630767 
Pri nted 
63d8P 
630973 



ERIC 



Cowboys of Many Races 
Mater 1 a 1^ 

Famous Black Americans 
Many Texans 

Institute of Texas 

on Ethnic Groups 
6-18 S Famous Men and Women 

Profiles in Courage- 

I nstructjona 1 Kits 

630703 CbwVoy American Kit 

630704 Indians and Buffalo 
631167 Davy Crockett 



Culture Series 

in Portraits 
J.F. Kennedy 



Tcxllmok Helps: 



Laidlaw; 



fii nn: 

Bowma r-Nobp 1 
Harcour t : 



Grade 5, 
5-7, pp. 
206, 242 
37?, 374 
Grade 5 . 
G r a (I e 5 , 
Grade 5 , 
pp. 102, 



Units 6-7, r.haplors 

94-145, 197-lOn, 
, 254-31??, 328, 331, 
, 376, 436. 451-45?. 

Unit 1 , pp. R-31. 

Unit ?. 

Uni t ^ . Chapters ?-' 
104, 110, 115-116» 



Aclivilies 



195 



15? 
198 



, 155-156, 
205, 140, 



160, 
?43, 



19? 
?55. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



10 words we use in our English language 
come from Mexico (i.e. lasso). 
5 foods that we eat that has Its origin 
another culture (I.e. Taco). 
2 musical instruments that came from 
another culture (i.e. guitar). 
From what culture did we get the snort of 
tennis? 



List 
that 
Name 
f rom 
Name 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
American: 

Houghton-Mi f f 1 i n : 
Pol lett: 
Scott Foresman: 
Scholastic Books 



Grade 5, 
17?, 175 
?n7. 328 
Grade 5 , 
?0?, ?11 
?63, 290 
434-435. 
Grade 5, 
103, 109 
?70, ?77 
331, 338 
Grade 5 , 
139. 140 
266. 268 
335. 342 
Grade 5, 
115. 131 
?13, 221 
261, 291 



np. 4?, 104, 168. 
, 217, 231 , 237. 268- 
-329. 

pp. 106-151. 173. ?00 
, 2?7, 240-^47, 260. 
. ?9B, 333, 4?9, 43?, 



pp. 41, 79 
. 166. 215, 
, 27^1, 317, 
, 339. 

pp. 7?, 83 
, 152, 180. 
-271, 294. 
. 344. 

52-80, 90- 
, 13Q. 147, 
, 2??, ?23, 
, 308. 314- 



. 83, 
?45, 
318. 

, «8, 
198, 
304, 

101 , 
173, 
226, 

327 , 



85, 
?69, 
320, 

133, 
211, 
317 , 

102- 
209, 
?53, 
334- 
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Kvaliiolion Items: 

1. I Ist 5 ethnic/racial qroiips In Texas. 

2. List 2 contributions from 3 of the above groups. 

3. Whal have been the results of ethnic/cultural meshing in the U.S.? 

4. lo<| cabins were to the Swedish colonist as patroonshins were to the 

5. list contributions of the Chinese to the U.S. 

6. Contributions of the- Irish? Jews? Italians? Scandinavians? Polish? 

7. What states In the U.S. did these peonle settle? 

a. What ethnic grouo fought for the Independence of Texas? 



i 




ERIC 




Objective and Code: 1B3.36 



liislriielioiinl IVIalcriulg 



Identify the contributions of various ethnic/cultural 
groups and individuals to the development of Texas and U. 



Aclivilics 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Scholastic Books: continued: 

335, 352-354, 358, 372, 3B6 
389. 393, 398. 



Olijcclfvc and Code: ib3.37 Q 

List changes which may take place in each 
culture whenever two or more cultures come 
in contact. 

Grndc Level: K-3,6, sociology 
World History 



Instructional Mnterials 



Films 

Ac" 909 C Working With Others 

BC 2925 Lost is a Feeling 

BC 3362 G Art of Diplomacy-World War I and 

World War II 
630428 Custer's Last Stand 

Fi Imstr ips 

§^30963 Crescendo 
630501 Davy Crockett 

630430 George Washington's Surprise Attack 

P^rJ nted Materials 

---."-^r Discrimination Study Prints 

BFA Educational Media 

Ways of Man Textbook 

Teaching About Conflict: Northern 

Ireland - Center for International 

Relations 



Textbook Help: 



Amer i cj^n : 
F^^OJ^t: 

harcourt : 
Houghton : 
Laidlaw: 

Scholastic 



Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Part 3, 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Unit 
Grade 6 



, Uni t 1 , 
, Part ?, 

Unit 6. 
. Units 1 
, Unit 2, 
, Unit \ 

Chapter 
, Unit 3 



Chapter 1. 
Units 4-5, 



Chapter 
^ p. 60 



2. 



AetivitieB 



2. 
3. 



Identify words from other cultures that 
have become commonly accepted. Then discuss 
the possible "whys". 

If foods from other cultures are accepted 
why aren't other people. Discuss. 
Research the affect the culture of the 
United States has had on the culture of 
Japan . 



TEXTBOOK HHPS: 
Scott Foresman: 

ACTIVITIES 



Grade 6. Unit Chapters 
8-9. 



Note: UNICEF Cookbook may be used to assist in 
Activity 2 above. 



Kvniiiiilioii items: 



What is the MOST 
ethn' origins? 



important benefit to society of people respecting others of different 



X a. it would wake it easier for all people to contribute to society. 

b. It would eliminate the need for people of different groups to live together in the same area, 

c. It woold result in everyone speaking English as a first language. - ^ 

?. Read the following descriptions of people cff different races interacting in work situations. 
Which ONE do you think is the BEST example of RESPECTFUL behavior? 

a. Mike, a Black, and Charles, an Anglo, work together on a government research project. 
When Mike end Charles disagree Mike goes directly to the supervisor to complain. 

b. Mr. Green, an Angle, and Mr. Swartz, a Black, have worked next to each other on the same 
job for ten years. Mr. Green and Mr. Swartz have seldom talked t^ each other. 

c. Fred Bear has worked in a factory close to the Indian reservation for five years. He has 
been faithful and hard working. Mr. Bear wants to take Thursday off from work to attend 
a tribal celebration. The boss has threatened ta fire him if he takes that day off. 

X d. Mei Lee lives and works in Chinatown. Sally Sands,' a college student, had been hired as 
a summer employee at the plant whejre Mei Lee works. Mei Lee introduced Sally to other 
workers on the job. 



Why should we respect people of different races? Select the ONE BEST 

a. because we are told that we should 

b. because the laws say we must respect them 

c. because It makes us feel better inside 

(1. because it makes people of other races feel better 



reason , 



True or False 



F 



Different means bad 



f S. People from places far away are here in this country to free load. 
T 6. can learn new things from people of other cultures. 

T 7. It is important to learn new ways of living among people of different bacegrounds. 




G«J7 
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A 



Ohjccllvc mill Coilc: IB3.38 

Compare and contrast the way people live today 
with given periods In the oast. 

Grade Level: K-8, world History 
American History 



Inslriiclioniil Mnlcrinis 



ERIC 



F i Ims 










fl- 


r 

L 


LjrcWlincbb \,\/ niDLUijr 


AB 


3239 


A 

n 




r;ir1\/ ^offlorc nf Npw Fnn1;)nH 
car Ijr Octticro ui ncff uiiv^iaiiu 


CC 


3305 


D 




Man and State-Hamilton and 










Jefferson 


AB 


3247 


B 




Spinning Wheel 


BC 


3355 


H- 


J 


America in 196B 


CC 


6203 


B 




Slave* s Story 


BC 


3104 


B 




Trends 


BC 


3301 


L 




Lifting Veil (George Washington 










Carver J 


BL 


33U5 


G 




George Washington, Great 










American 


BC 


203 


A 




Our Changing World of Life: 










Cattleman 


BB 


3309 


D 




Franklin D. Roosevelt-New Deal 


BC 


3239 


E- 


J 


Had You Lived Then Series 


BB 


3309 


E 




FDR/War Comes to America 


BB 


3309 


F 




FDR-War Years 


CC 


3305 


K 




Truman: Years of Decision 


CC 


3305 


J 




E i senhower : Years of Caution 


CC 


3367 


C 




Ben Gurlon: One Place, One 



FHmstr ijs 
33"- iT B 
33-17 



^3^18 B 



People 

U. S. in the Twentieti Century 

Hawaii Revisited 

Look of America 1750-1800 

Occupations and Amusements 
Life in New Netherlands 
Life in a Southern Town 



Tex I book llr.l|>.s: 



Laidlaw: 
Silver Burdett 



Harcourt Brace 
Houghton : 
American Book: 



Grade 4, pp. ?qU-293. 
Grade 4, Chapter R, pp 
1/4. 121-126. 



171 



:Gr,ifle 4 
G r a d f? 4 
Grade 4 
147. 

Scott roresmnn : Grade 
237. 

Grnde 4, pp 



Unit 3 
Unit 4, 
Chapter 



PP 
pp 



144-161, 
?14-?39, 
pp. 129- 



4 , Chapter 21 , pp. 226- 



Arlivilies 



Scholasti c 



119-129 
Grade 4 



135-139 
pp. 19R 



Barth Activities: 



No. 


19. 


P- 


274 


No. 


20. 


P- 


275 


No. 


22. 


P- 


276 


No. 


23. 


P- 


276 


No. 


24. 


P- 


277 



\ 



ERIC 



Kvnliinlion Items: 

1. The spinning wheels were to colonists as are to modern Americans. 

a. looms 
_"b. textile mills 
c . spl nning wheel s 

2. Compare and contrast how people live today and how they lived yesterday during the beginning 
of our nation (1780's). Use the following sub-headings to Illustrate your comparison and 
contrasts. 

food goods and services 

cl othing communica 1 1 on 

shel ter recreation 
transportation 



I&3.38 Comnare and contrast the way people live today with given 
periods in the past. 



liiHtriiclioiiiil MaU^rinls 



Aclivilios 



ERIC 



33-8 F The Middle Colonies 

Dress-Images of America Series 

Chevron School of Broadcast 
73-0623 Working Ameri cans-Newsweek 

Multimedia Kit 
PrintP d Mate rials 

630798 Abraham Lincoln's World 
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Ohjcclivc and Code: ib4.i 

Locate major political, cultural, physical, and 
economic regions of the world on a map or globe 



Tcxlhook Helps: 



Grade Level: 



2,6, World History. 
World Geography 



American: 
rollett: 

Harcourt : 
Houghton : 
Laldlaw: 

Schol cis 1 1 c 



fir.ide 6 
Grade 6 
Part 3, 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Unit 2, 
Gradp 6 



, Unit 1, 
, Part 2, 

Unit 6. 
, Units 1 
, Unit 2. 
. Unit 1 , 

Cliap Lor 
, Unit 1. 



riiaptcr 1 . 
Units 1-5, 

, 3, 5. 

Chapter 2, 
2, p. 60. 



Inntrticlional Materials 



Aclivilies 



Films 



BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 
BC 



3285 E Global Concepts in Maps 
3285 G Language of Maps 

2702 M Latitude, Longitude, and Time Zones 
Mapping the Earth's Surface 
Maps and Their Meanings 
Introducing Globes 

Locating Places on Maps 



I 
A 
L 



3285 
3285 
3285 
F i 1ms trips 
3^-3 E 
PQDI?^ Ha te r la 1 s 

630046 ' Readiness for Map'Skills 
630346 Study Lessons in Map Reading 

Map Skills Series - American Book 

Company 

Scholastic Social Studies Skills 

Program 
\J11%L y c tional Kit s 
630972" Where and Why 

Additional Materials 

Quest ionnaTre and Primary Source Document - Social 
Education - February 1978, pp. 114-115. 



Gl'J 



1. locate the major politiCf^l, cultural, 

physical and economic roqions of the onrth 
on a map or globe. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
ScoLt Foresman 



Grade 6, Unit 2, Chnpters 



GJG 



Kvflhialion Items: 

1. Locate the major political, cultural, physical and economic reoions of the earth on a 
map or globe. 

Locate the following. This should be done on a series of map exercises. 

2. locate the communist countries* 

3. Locate the German settlements of Texas- 

4. Locate the Polish settlements of Texas. 

5. Locate the Swedish settlements. 

6. Locate Mexican settlements. 

7. Locate mountain ranges. 

8. Locate desert areas. 

9. Locate plaii.s areas. 

10. locate coastal lowlands. 



ERIC 



Objeclive and Code: ib5.i 



Interpret graphs 



Grade Level: l, 4, world Geography 



Instructional Materials 



Films 

8C 3285 
AC 328S 
VC 3590 
8C 3285 
F1 Imst rips 
32-3 E 
32-2 8 
Pr i nted 



K 
A 
E 
V 

L 



Map Skills: Understanding Latitude 

Maps and Their Meaning 

Global Concepts in Maps 

Using Map Scale to Compute Air 

Introducing Globes 



Locating Places on the Map 
Map Symbols Dots and Lines 
Materials 

Scholas t i c 



Social Studies Skills 
Program 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 

Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students 

I nstructiona l Kits 

630970 Maps Show the Earth 

631240 How To Read a Map 

631079 Learning to Use Maps 

Add i tion al Materials 

Foipulation Cast Study m\ Hawaii - Social Education, 

February 1981, pp. 109-124. 
Time Line Lesson - Social Education, October 1979, p. 49^! 



ERIC 



(313 



Textbook Ilel|i8: 



Amer i can 
Fol lett : 



Ha rcourt : 



Activities 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Houghton : 

L a i d 1 a w : 

Scholastic: 
Scott Foresman: 



2-20 



29- 



Grade 4, atlas In back. 
Grade 5, Chapter 1, pp. 
Grade 4, pp. 3, 13, 15, 
Grade 5, unit on atlas, 
Grade 6, Unit 1, pp. 27 
30, 32, 35-36, Unit 10, pp. 
206, 228, Unit 18, p. 399 
Gradd 4 , Chapter 1 , Unit 1 , 
p. 35, Grade 6, Chapter 4, 
pp. 29-3;. 



Grade 4, Units 1-2, Grade 
5, pp. 448-468, Grade 6, • 
Lesson 5, pp. 2^2-254, and 
Skill Builder in each chap- 
ter. 

Grade 4, maps and graphs. 
Grade 5, Chapter 1, pp. 14- 
35, Grade 6, Chapter 1, pp. 
30, 40, 460. - 
Grade 4 , Skill Bui Ider at 
end of unit. Grade 5, pp. 27 
34, Grade 6, Skill Builders. 
Grade 5, pp. 370-379. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Barth Activities, No. 9, p. 74 



Evaluation Items: 



A line graph Is one way to present Information. Studey the line graph below, 
question that follows. 



Then answer each 



40 

35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 
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Key 
Chicago - 
Port 1 and 



May June July Au^ Sep Oct Nov 



1. How many inches of rain fell in Portland in October? 

a. 25 

Zlb. 15 
* c. 10 
d. 20 

2. How many inches of rain fell in Portland in August? 

, ^_a. .'4,5 

b. 25 

c. 20 
d. 10 

3. In which month did 15 inches of rain fall in Portland? 

a . July 

, _b. May 

c. October 
d. September 

4. Which city had more rain during May? 



a 

b, 



Portland 

Chicago 



5. Which city had the same amount of rain in July and August? 
a 



Chicago 
Portland 



C2i 



Objective and Code: 155 2 

Read and compare maps and globes, 



GraJe Level: 1, 4, world Geography 



Instructional Materials 



ERIC 



Films 



7?8b 
3285 
3285 
3500 
3285 
3285 
Fi Imstr i ps 
32-3 E 
32-2 B 



Be 
BC 
AC 
VC 
BC 
AC 



K 
A 

E 
V 

L 



Map Skills: Understanding Latitude 

Maps and Their Meaning 

Global Concepts in Maps 

Using Map Scale to Compute Air 

Introducing Globes 

Maps Are Fun 



Locating Places on the Map 
Map Symbols Dots and Lines 

Scholastic Social Studies Skill 

Program 
Printed Materials 

Skills 



88 



^elected Social Studies 

Reinforcement Skills for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
Consort i um 
I nstructional Kits 
630970 Maps Show the Earth 
631240 How To Read a Map 
63l07,y Learning to Use Maps 

Additional Materials 
fieography Through Landsat Maps - Social 

November/December 1977, pp. 
Primary Source Document - MAP using Hachure and Contour 

Methods - Social Education, November/ 

December 1977, pp. 640-641. 

u *^ 



Education, 
606-622. 



Textbook ]lcl|is: 



Ameri can : 
Pol lett: 
Harcourt : 

Houghton : 



Activities 



Grade 4, atlas in back. 
Grade 5, Chapter 1, p. 2-2Cl 
Grade 4, pp. 3, 13, 15, 
Grade 5, atlas in back. 
Grade 4, Chapter 1, Unit 1, 
p. 35, Grade 6', Unit 6, p. 
31. 

Grade 4, Units 1-2, Grade 5, 
pp. 448-468, Grade 6, Skill 
Bui Ider . 



Barth Activities 
No. 4, p. 189 

5, p. 190 

6, p. 181 

4, pp. 93-97 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 

Laidlaw: Grade 5, Chapter 1, pp. 14- 

35. 

Scholastic: Grade 4, Skill Builder, 

Grade 5, pp. 27-34. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 5, pp. 370-379. 



Evaluation Items: 

Use a globe to locate countries which are located In the following positions. 

1. 20° S. Latitude, 20° E. Longitude 

2. 30° N. Latitude. 10° E. Longitude 

3. 20° N. Latitude, 0° Longitude 

4. 40° S. Latitude, 60° [• Longitude 

5. 10° S. Latldude, 60° W. Longitude 



ERIC 



Objective and Code: ib5.3 

Interpret social studies information presented in 
various graphic forms. 

Grade Level: 2, 4, 7, world Geography 



Textbook Helps: 



Amer i can : 



3-35 
Chap 



Instructional Materials 




Grade 4 , Chapter 1 , pp 
Atlas in back, Grade 5 
ter 1 , pp . 2-20, Grade 
Grade 4, pp. 3, 13, 15 
Grade 5. 

Grade 4 , Chapter 1 , pp 
47, Grade 6, Unit 6, p 
Grade 4, Lesson 3, pp. 
Building Map S*:ills, Grade 5 
pn. 448-468, Grade 6, Skill 
Bui Ider . 



35- 
31 . 
29-40 



Films 
Br^85 
BC 3285 
AC 3285 
AC 3285 
Filmstr 



Map Skills: Understanding Latitude 
Map Skills: Understanding Longitude 
Global Concepts in Maps 
Maps Are Fun 



32-3 
32-2 
973 



E 
B 

U 



Locating Places on the Map 
Map Symbols, Dots and Lines 
Uniting the Colonies I S II 

Founding the Nation - American 

Revolution - Encyclopedia Britannica 

Graphs - Scholastic Publications 

F^r inted Materials 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 
Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
Consor ti um 

Colonial and Revolutionary America 

Green and Leschen 

Political Cartoons in newspaper or 

Ben Franklin Tinjes 
tional Ki ts 

Maps Show the Earth 
How to Read a Map 
Learning to Use Maps 

About American Revolution - Education 
al Insights , Inc . 



I ns true 
630970 
631240 
631079 



TEXTBOOK HELPS; 
L a i d 1 a w : 
Schol asti c ; 
Scott Foresman 

ACTIVITIES 
1 . 



Grade 4, Chapter 1, pp. 10-^ 
28. 

Grade 4, Skill Builder pp. 
12-15. 

Grade 4, Lesson 1, pp. 16-17 
Lesson 2, pp. 18-19, 21-25. 



Barth Activities 
No. 17, p. 273 
6, p. 261 
1, p. 257 
9, p. 74 



Additional Materials 
Critical Evaluation Through Postage Stamps - Social Education 

November/ December 1977, pp. 626^629. 
Time Line Lesson - Social Education, February 1980, pp. 87-88 



Er|c G25 



Evaluation Items: 

1. Place ten examples of graphs on a paper for students to identify. Have them locate and name 
the use of each. 

Examples - timelines, bar graphs, globe, line graph, etc.) 



C,?3 



ERIC 



Objcclivc and Coilc: ib5.4 

Evaluate the processes and results of 
decision making. 



Grade Level: 4. 7. political science 




Fi 1ms 

Bt' 909 To Be The Most You Can Be 

BB 3218 B U.S. Community and Its Citizens 

BC 956 H They 

CB 3102 To Sow Seeds 

BB 919 Obligations 

BC 3113 B Right of Dissent 

AC 4440 New Look 

BC 951 N In by Whose Rules 

BC 951 B Trying Times 

Printed M a t e r i a 1 s 

- — Sociology: People in Groups - 
Peter H . Dubl i n 

Decisions and Outcomes - College 

Entrance Examination Board 

You and the Law Resource Manual - 

Dallas: Junior Bar Wives Club 

I n s t r u c t ional Kits 

6 30868 ' ' Helping is a Good Thing 

You're the Banker - Texas Bankers 



730531 
730299 
740239 



Association 
Career Games 
Caveat Kit 
I nnerchange 



ERIC 

hiiiiffliiinrfTiaiiJ 



Textbook Helps: 



Ameri can 
Ha rcourt 



Houghton 



Activities 



Grade 4, Chapter 6, p. 165. 
Hrade 4, Unit 4, Chapter 2, 
pp. 187-196. Grade 5, Unit 
5, p. 259, Unit 6, p. 305, 
Grade 6, p. 280. 
Grade 4, pp. 291-295, Grade 
5, Unit 1 , Lesson 9, pp. 64- 
68, Grade 6, Unit 6, Lesson 
2, pp. 291-299. 



1. Citizenship Decision Making - Richard Remy 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 

2. Scholastic Social Studies Skill Series. 

3. Land Use Decisions - Harris County Department of 
Education - Houston, Texas. 

4. Resource Acquisition - Harris County Department 
of Education - Houston, Texas. 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Schol asti c : 

Scott Foresman; 



Grade 4, 
ter Test 



p. 
17 



43, Spirit Mas 
Grade 5, Unit 



8 



p. 378, Grade 6. 
Grade 4, Unit 3, 
10, Chapter 15, 
Unit 6, Chapter 
p. 257, Grade 6, 
pp. 265-279. 



pp. 308-309 
Chapters 9- 
pp. 160-164, 
23, Lesson 3 
Chapter 23, 



Kvaliiatioii Items: 



1. Graduation is coming. You ha /e no idea of what you want to do when you leave school. You are 
fearful about your future- and trying to decide what to do. Below are actions you might take 
in an effort to solve your problem. Identify the action that is least helpful by placing an 
X by the appropriate letter. 

a. talk with the school counselor 

b. write to universities, community colleges and trade schools to learn about opportunities 

X c . find out what your best friend Is going to do 

d. get information and advice from the local state employment office 

2. You want to be an auto mechanic, but you lack the training. Which is the one solution least 
likely to solve your problem? 

a. go to vocational school in an auto repair program 
X b. go to work in an auto parts store 

c. become an apprentice in a garage which repairs cars 

d. enlist in the armed forces in a vehicle mechanics program 



^32 




Objective and Code: IBS. 5 

Perceive cause effect relationships. 



Tcxihook llclpg: 



Grade Level: aii Levels 



Instructional Materials 



Activities 



ERIC 



Barth Activities: 
No. 2, p. 206 
No. 6, p. 261 
No. 7, p. 262 



Evaluation Items: 



Objective and Code: ib5.6 

Determine the rel a t i Ofis h i p between cause and 
effects . 



Grade Level: 4,5,6 



Instructional Materials 



Fi Ims 






BC" 


2507 


B 


I nvestigations 


BC 


2507 


C 


Evidence 


BC 


2507 


D 


Patterns 


8C 


2507 


vE 


Adapt i ons 


BC 


2507 


F 


Cor\text 


BC 


2507 


G 


Trial and Error 


BC 


2507 


H 


Model i ng 


BC 


2507 


I 


Theory 


BC 


2507 


J 


Prediction 


P-pj nted 


Mater ia 1 s 



:v. Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 

Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
Consort i urn 

Citizenship Decision Making - 

Richard Remy - Addi son-Wesl ey 
Publ i shing Company 

I n s t r u c H 0 n^aj K^i ts 

63n?4 Developing Study Skills 

631141 Things a Family Uses 



Text hook llelpR: 



Activities 



Ba rth Ac t i vi t i es 

No. 6, p. 261 

No. 7, p. 262 

No. 8, p. 225 
Provide s udent with a newspaper article con- 
taining cause and effect relationship and ask 
the student to read the article. Then give 
the student a list of the causes included in 
the article and ask him/her to write the cor- 
rect effect resulting from the cause. 



Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



Slavery and the election of Lincoln is to the Civil War as 
westward movement. 



are to the 



Answer: adventure and freedom 
?. If you know your homework assignment your grade will 

X a. go up • ' 

b. go down 

c. stay the same 
d. go up and down 



3. Match the following: 

Japan bombs Pearl Harbor 

J^^b. Potatoe famine in Ireland 

3 c. Oil discovered in Nigeria 



1. Large Irish immigration to the U.S 

2. U.S. declares war on Japan 

3. Money flows into Nigerian economy 



Objective and Co<le: ib5.7 



Draw a conclusion from data and/or statements 
which support it. 



Text book Helps: 



Grade Level: 



All Levels 



Inslriictional Materials 



Aclivilics 



WSJ 



ERIC 



1. Scholastic Social Studies Skills Program. 

2. Teaching About Diversity: Latin America - 
Center for Teaching International Relations. 

3. Global Issues: Activities and Resources for 
the High School Teacher by Kenneth Switzer 
and Paul Mulloy - Socia, Science Education 
Consortium. 

4. Teaching About Food and Hunger: 33 Activities 
Center for Teaching International Relations. 

5. Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 Rein- ^ 
forcement Lessons for Secondary Students - 
Social Science Education Consortium. 



Evaluation Items: 



G1 



ERIC 



Objective and Code: ib5.8 

Verify the validity of the information. 
Grade Level: 4, 8. Political science 



Instructional Materials 



F i 1 ms 

Ac"i925 G Where to Find It 

AC 1918 A Critical Thinking 

BC 1929 L Listening Between the Lines 

F i 1ms trips 

9-15 Don't Know - Look It Up 

Ins true ti o n aj ts 

631079 Developing Study Skills 



ERIC ^'^ 



— hfiiinniiiTiffTiTiaiia 



Trxll)ook Helps: 



Amer i can : 
Fol lett : 

Ha rcou rt : 
Houghton : 



Activities 



5, 



p. 167, Chapter 14, 



Grade 
p. 347. 

Grade 4, Unit 3, pp. 143, 
147, 157, Unit 4, p. 164, 
Uni t 7 , p. 296. 
Grade 4, Thinking Skills 
Grade 5, Practicing Skills 
Grade 5 , Un i t 1 , p . 22 , pp. 
51, 80. 



1. Define the followir^ terms: 

a . i nf erence 

b. observation 

c . data 

d . i nterpreta ti on 

e. bias 

f . adverti s i ng 

Then discuss relationship of information and 
the source of it's ori gi n . 

2. Consumer guidelines as outlined by learners 
for products they want. Brainstorm. 

3. Role play and debate with one male and one 
female: All boys are sloppy writers. 

All girls are terrible in sports. 

Boys never clean-up their rooms. 

Girls never know when to shut-up. 
Teacher must clarify between fact and general 
i zat ions . 



TEXTBOOK HELPS 
La i dl aw: 

Schol a Stic: 



Grade 4, pp. 176, 271. 292, 
306, 311. Grade 5, Concepts 
and Understanding. 
Grade 4, pp. 89, 106, 136, 



152, 26A, Grade 5, 
p. 1-8, Unit 6, p. 
7 , p. 330, Grade 6 
356-357. 



Unit 4, 
284, Unit 
pp. 294, 



613 



Evaluation Items: 



ERIC 



Olljcclivc and Code: IB5.8 Verify the validity of the information 



Instructional Materials 



ArtivitiCft 



ERIC 



(3-5 



Scott Foresman: 



Grade 4 
p. 183, 
p. 214, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
27 , pp. 
Chapter 
309-311 



, Unit 4 , Chapter 1 7 , 
Unit 5, Chapter 20, 
Grade 5, Unit 3, 
11 , p. 147, Unit 6, 
26, p. 307, Chapter 
309-316, Grade 6, 
26, Lesson 1, pp. 



Vj -1 u 



Evaluation Ilemg: 

Suppose you are getting dressed to go to school and you want to know how cold it is outside. 
You have five sources of information. 

a. The weather forec?s' .n yesterday's newspaper, which says that the temperature is not 
expectei to get any .armer than* 10 degrees above zero today. 

b. Your father, who has just come i ri from trying to get his car started. He says, "Burr! 
It must be 10 below zero out there " 

c. Your brother, who is trying to get .you to promise to deliver his paper route after school. 
He says, "The sun's coming out. It looks as though it's going to warm up a lot today." 

d. T^ : thermoms?ter mounted outside the kitchen window, which reads 15 degrees above ;.ero. 

e. Your mother, who reports that the milkman told her it was 5 below zero* 

C Which source of information ma> :;ot be reliable because the person making the statement 

wants to influence you to do something? 

A 2. Which source may not be reliable because it is not up lj date? 

E Which source may not be reliable because it is not original because the information 
is secondhahd? 

_B 4. Which source may not be reliable because the information In the statement is based on 

personal opinion rahter than on demonstrated fact? 

D 5. Which source of information is likely to be the most reliable? 



ERLC 



Objective and Code: IB5.5 

Differentiate among caus^ and effect general- 
izations, summary generalizations, and value 
general izations . 

Grade Level: 4-6 



Instructional Materials 



Films 
Ar 3ll8 G 
AC 1918 A 
AC 1908 S 
BC 1929 L 
Fi Imstrips 
31-12 D 
20- 7 N 
19-70 



What Makes a City 
Critical Thi<1king 
Listening Skills - 
L i s teni ng Between 



An Introduction 
the Lines 



Communi ty 
Deduc ti ve 



Solves A Problem 
Reasoni nq 



Looking Things Up 



Instructional Ki ts 



Thel^agic Circle Series 
Devel opment Program 



Huma n 



{] 4 J 

ERIC 



Textliwok Helps: 



Amer i can : 
Fol lett: 



Harcour t : 

Houghton : 
La idlaw: 



Activities 



Grade 5, Chapter 14 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp, 
147, 157, Unit 4, p 
Unit 7, 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
80. " 

Grade 4, pp. 271, 292, 306, 
311, Grade 5, Concepts and 
Understandi ngs 



p.' 347 
143, 
164, 

p. 296. 

, Thinking Skills 
, Practicing Skills 
, Unit 1, pp. 22, 51. 



1. Define cause and effect. Generate examples 
of cause and effect such as The early bird 
catches t^e worm,. 

2. Define summary generalizations. Discuss ex- 
amples of, such as, "The class as a whole did 

poorly on this science unit so we will 

try it again froin a differen^t direction." Or 

"Our class lost the game due to poor team work 
so - we will now work on team work." 

3. Define value generalizations. Discuss ex-^ 
amples such as, "Your best friend wants 
to ^opy your test paper but you know it will 
out him behind if he never learns the mate- 
rial!'' In other words, "Do you help a friend 
when you let him copy?" 

4 . Barth Ac t i vi ties 

No. 2, p. 206 
No. 6, p. 261 
No. 7, p. 262 

5. Citizen Me - Grade 6, Lesson 11. 

6. Observation skills - interrupt class with an 
incident (someone? makes an announcement; 
fight breaks out, etc.)^ After occurence 
have students tell or record what happened. 
Make point - did you actually see and hear 
this or did you assume this happened? 

7. Have someone give a campaign speech. Listen 
to the promises made. Discuss promises to 
see if the person can actually do what he 
promi ses . 

G30 



Q 



Evaliialion Items: 



1. Which one of the following statements describes a situation where a job was discontinued due 
to improved technology and caused workers to need retraining? 

a. workers were laid off Vhen sales dropped 

b. Sandy Clark left her summer job in the Clark Dairy to return to college 
c. ^he nurses received the new equipment they had ordered 

JLJd- Buddy Hays went to nfght school after losing his job as a seam stitcher when the last 
company making shoes by hand changed to machine stitching 

2. The Reserve Chemical Company recently added a computer to its bookkeeping department in order 
to summarize sales and trends very rapidly. Which one of the following statements best de- 
scribes how this change would IfJcely affect employees of Reserve Chemical? 

a. extra bookkeepers would be hired 

X_ b. some employees in the department would be retrained and some replaced by people with 
computer tra i ni ng 

c. there would be more bookkeeping done by hand 

d. personnel in other departments would not be affected by the change in the bookkeeping 
department 

3. Which one of the examples below shows how technology has eliminated some jobs, causing a need 
for workers to retrain? 

^a. construction workers need to learn to use new products like plastics and foam 

b. many places use computers to do some of the work their bookkeepers and accountants used to do 
2 "c. new products such as the transistor have caused a change in thp ways equipment is repaired 

~d. the goverrment cuts in the space program have eliminated the jobs of many engineers in the 

program. 

4. When you buy a product you have seen advertised, why do you buy it? 

_ a. the music in the commercial was lively / 

b . your favorite star advertised the product 

Xc. you have a need for the product and think it will fulfill your need 

d. the product has been advertised continuously and must be the best 



6. Consumer guides are to buying as reference books are to research 

a . candy 

b. education 

")(_c . projects and/or solutions fr^O 



Ohjcclive and Code: ib5.9 



Differentiate among cause and effect generalizations, 
summary generalizations, and value generalizations. 



Instructional Materials 



3 




Activities 



TEXTBOOK HELPS: 
Scholastic: 

Scott Fores man: 



Grade 4, p. 261 
Unit 4, p. 188, 
284, Unit 7, p. 
6, p. 294. 
Grade 4, Unit 4 



p. 183, 
Chapter 
Chapter 
27, pp. 



Grade 
11, P 

26, p, 
309-316. 



, Grade 5, 
Unit 6 , p. 
330, Grade 

, Chapter 17, 
, Unit 3, 
147, Unit 6, 
307 , Chapter* 



Objective and Code: iBS.io 

Form valid generalizations. 



Grade Level: ^i i Levels 



Instructional Materials 



BC 2507 B Investigations 

BC ?507 C Evidence 

BC 2507 0 Patterns 

BC 2507 E Adaptions 

BC 2507 F Context 

BC 2507 G Trial and Error 

BC 2507 H Model inq 

BC 2507 I Theory 

BC 2507 J Prediction 

Printed Ha ter i a 1 s 

Selected Social Studies Skills - 88 
Reinforcement Lessons for Secondary 
Students - Social Science Education 
* Consortium 

<^Jli24 ' "Developing Study Skills 
A dditional Materials 

Primary Source Document - Ship Manifest, 1847 - Social 
Education, October 1977, pp. 540-541. 



Textbook Ilelpn: 



Ameri can : 
Fol lett : 



Ha rcourt : 
Houghton: 



Activities 



Grade 5, Chapter 14, 
Grade 4, Unit 3, pp, 
147, 157, Unit 4, p, 
Unit 7, 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
80. 

Grade 4 , pp. 27 1 , 292, 306, 
311, Grade 5, Concepts and 
Unders ta nd i ng 



p. 347. 
143, 
164, 

p. 296. 

, Thinking Skills, 
, Practicing Skills 
, Unit 1, pp. 22, 51 



1. At the conclusion of a topic of study, have 
the students delineate generalizations which 
can be made from the study. 



TFXTBOOK HELPS: 

Scholastic: Grade 4, p. 264, Grade 5, 

Unit 4, p. 188, Unit 6, p. 
285, Unit 7, p. 330, Grade 
6, p. 294. 

Scott Foresman: Grade 4, Unit 4, Chapter 17, 

p. 183, Grade 5, Umit 3, 
Chapter li, p. 147, Unit 6, 
Chapter 26, p. 'i07 , Chapter 
27, p. 309-316. 



ERLC 



Evaluation Items: 

1. Your fifty-year old uncle likes to watch football games on Sunday afternoons. What conclusion 
can you draw? 

a. Fifty-year old nfen like to watch football. 

~_ b. Sunday afternoon is a good time to watch football. 
X^c. Your uncle is a football fan. 

Football games are fun to watch. ^ 

2. Twenty years ago it took two people to carry $15.00 worth of groceries. Today one person can 
carry $15.00 worth of grocerieSi Which statement is correct? 

_ a. Grocery bags are larger today than they were twenty years ago. 

b. People are stronger today than they were twenty years ago. 

X c. $15.00 today b^uys fewer groceries than it did twenty years ago. 
d. $15.00 today buys more groceries that it did twenty years ago. 



Objective and Code: ib5,ii 



Tcxtlmok Ilclpji: 



Identify and analyze propaganda techniques 



(rrade Level: Government, Free Enterprise, Economics 



ln8triictional Materials 



ArliviticB 



Pri nted Materials 

PoTitical Propaganda Through Pictures - Social Educatior 

February 1980/ pp. 98-99. 
Political Cartoon - Social Education - February 1980, 

pp. 138-140. 

Primary Source Document on German Wo»^ld War I Propa- 
ganda - Social Education, May 1978, pp. 398- 
399. 



Barth Activities; 
No. 5, p. 155 



V 



er|c 



Ohjcclivc and Code: I85.i2 

Identify and analyze hasty generalizations. 



Textbook Ildpfi: 



Grade Level: ah Levels 



Instructional Materials 




ERIC 



1. Scholastic Social Studies Skill Program. 

2. Global. Issues: Activities and Resources for 
the High School Teacher by Switzer and Mulloy 
Social Science Education Consortium 



